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DISCARDING BEEHIVE OVENS 


The Penn-Mary Coal Company,a sub- 
sidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, has announced that 467 beehive 
coke ovens of the company between 
Morgantown and Kingwood, W. Va., 
will be no longer operated. 


The notice above from the ‘‘Weekly Cou- 
rier” (Connellsville, Pa.) is typical of the 
policy of the most important and suc- 
cessful manufacturers of iron and steel. 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation oper— 
ates at three of its largest plants 
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Koppers By-Product Coke Ovens 


which have an annual carbonizing 
capacity of more than 5,500,000 net tons 
of coal 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


Designers, Builders and Operators of 
By-Product Coke Plants 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 
MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


$ 2 2° PER YEAR => 20 ¢ PER COPY 
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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 


certainty in mine production. 


mn 
Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 
the Edison the Standard 
Electric Mine Lamp of 
America. 


Ask for Bulletin $00-N 


The only storage 
battery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


Use Edison Batteries 


mn 
Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
reliable service, day in 
and day out. You can 
depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


New York Poston 
San Francisco Lvs Angeles 
Philadelphia Scranton 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


Detroit Chicago 
New Orleans Denver 
Pittsburgh Buffalo 


Cleveland 
Kansas City Washirgton 
New Haven St. Louis 


General Distrioutors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| Power Saving - Ideal Lubricating - Durable 
{Whats Be Co New 


GOAL. MINE CAR BEAKINGS 


= 


Rotter Beaninos- ROLLER Bearincs) 
= TT 7 
Hyatt Roller Bearings for Coal Mine Cars — LER 


: 


Sprit) Mai: fear ings 


Sign Your Wane and Mail the Page to Us 


Sign your name andaddress in We have just issued a new and revised Mine Car 


the blank space below, tear out 
the page, mail it to us and you 
will get a bulletin containing 
engineering data that will be 
of value to you. 


Bearing Bulletin containing: 


16 PAGES—of interesting and valuable facts rela- 


tive to the economies in mine haulage 
made possible by the use of Hyatt 
Roller Bearings. 


DESIGNS—of 19 prominent mine car manufactur- 


ers showing Hyatt Roller Bearings ap- 
plied in mine car wheels, inside boxes 
and outside boxes. 


TES TS—Complete results of tests made at Car- 


bondale, Pa., and Greensburg, Pa., to 
determine saving in draw bar pull re- 
sulting from the use of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. Picture and description of 
the famous Hyatt dynamometer car. 


A LIST OF MANUFACTURERS—who built Hyatt 


equipped mine cars and who will be 
glad to quote you on your require- 
ments. 


A LIST OF SATISFIED USERS—of Hyatt equip- 


ment in all parts of the country. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Industrial Bearings Division 


New York, N. Y. 
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‘Aero Brand’ Cyanide 


Successful on all grades of ore 


All grades of gold and silver ore, from the simplest 


to the most complex, are being successfully treated 
with “Aero Brand” Cyanide. In every case, with- 
out exception, where ‘‘Aero Brand” Cyanide has 


been tried, it has been adopted in regular operation. 


Unsolicited reports all show: 


1. Highest extraction efficiency, 
2. Accelerated mill operations, 


3. Reduced Cost. 


Contracts for next year’s business are now being written. 


American Cyanamid Company, 
511 Fifth Avenue, - - New York 
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You are cordially invited to visit 
Space 69 


Twenty-third Annual Convention of 


American Mining Congress 


Hotel Albany, Denver. Colorado 
November 15 to 20, 
1920 


The Ohio Brass Company 


Mansfield, Ohio 


Manufacturers: Trolley Materials, Rail Bonds, High Tension 
Porcelain Insulators, Third Rail Insulators, Electric Railway 
Car Equipment 


Trade Mark 
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Capacity per hour . . 540 tons 

Depth of shaft . » 290 feet 

Average load . . . . 6,000 pounds 

Rope speed... . . 1,700 feet per minute 


The above figures summarize the work of this 700 H. P. Vulcan 
Electric Hoist at the mines of the Republic Collieries Company, 
Russellton, Pa. Vulcan Safety Devices prevent overspeeding or 
overtraveling, and permit constant capacity-operation without 
danger. 


are standard equipment at many of the largest col- 
lieries where speed, safety and durability are essential 
qualities. The constant volume of repeat orders indicates 
that Vulcan Hoists successfully meet all requirements. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


“ESTABLISHED 1849°° 


1736 MAIN STREET WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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JACOB/EN 


Balanced Horizontal 
Picking Table /creen 


FEEDER HOPPER ARRANGED 
TORECEIVE COAL FROM SELF 


OUMPING CAGE, CONVEYOROR 


COUNTER SHAFT- CROSS OVER DOMP 


FEEDER HOPPER 


SLACK SCREEN _ 


FEEDER, 


(REFUSE TROUGH 
LOWER SCREE: 
Lume’ SECTION'A-A” 
UACOBSEN ORIVE 
MECHANISM 
APRON 
SLACK 
PICKED ROM 
RGM. ROM 
OURECT FEEDER HOPPER) 


JACOBSEN PICKING TABLE SCREEN 
FOR TWO TRACK LAYOUT 
(REFUSE CONVEYED BACKWARO! 


Standardized Tipple Equipment 


TANDARDIZED Horizontal Screens are the 

result of the combined effort of some of the coun- 
try’s best mining engineers, constructors and design- 
ers of mining and tipple machinery. They embody 
all that experience has dictated to minimize labor, 
increase production and lower costs in the delivery 
of clean coal. 


JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 


Engineers and Constructors 
MAJESTIC BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL, OLIVER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


KREHBIEL COMPANY, Engineers and Constructors 


MARQUETTE BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Exclusive Licensees for Illinois, Indiana and Western Kentucky 


SSK 


ZGATE 
REFUSE TROUGH, 
nur 
U Lume 


REFUSE TROUGH 


NUTSCREEN 


PLAN OF UPPER SCREEN SLACK SCREEN 


COAL SCREENS 
That Embody All That is Best 


Perfect Preparation, Lower Costs, Prompt Delivery 


The equipment of standardized tipples is made up of appara- 
tus of proved merit. The preparation equipment includes a 
Jacobsen balanced horizontal screen and picking table. 


UPPER SCREEN FEEDER HOPPER 
~ TO RECEIVE COAL FROM SELF 
COUNTERSMAF DUMPING CAGE, CONVEYOR 
OR CRASS OVER OUMP 
SCREEN \_ | FEEQER HOPPER 
L PICKING SPACE a a GATE FOR ROM 
i T SCREEN. “SS > 
FEEDER-+— 
REFUSE Gare __ 
(«one 
== 
i 
Loran t CHUTE ROCK OR LOCAL 
| ' TRAOQE BIN 
| 
NUT LA 
LUMPENUT 
LUMP& NUT LUMP NUT& SLACK 
ROM 


VACOBSEN PICKING TABLE SCREEN 
FOR THREE TRACK LAYOUT 
REFUSE CONVEYED FORWARD) 


meet your exact requirements. 
structors qualifies us to serve you. 


Should the requirements or the physical differences of your property, make nec- 
essary a special tipple, then we are in a position to design a tipple which will 
Our experience as tipple designers and con- 


JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Ine. 


MAJESTIC BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Investigate this tipple. Write for details 


Engineers and Constructors 


MARQUETTE BLDG., CHIGAGO, ILL. 


Exclusive Licensees for Illinois, Indiana and Western Kentucky 


OLIVER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


KREHBIEL COMPANY, Engineers and Constructors 


ROCK BYPASS 
MOTOR 


] UACOBSEN ORIVE 
MECHANISM 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


AIRMON 


We cordially invite you to visit 
our display of FAIRMONT 
Specialties in booth No. 5 at 
the Convention Exhibit Hall. 


Our representative will be glad 
to answer any and all questions 
and furnish complete informa- 
tion on all FAIRMONT equip- 


ment. 


FAIRMONT MINING 
MACHINERY CO. 


FAIRMONT, - - WEST VA. 
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Direct connected if 

Worthington “FEATHER” 2 

Valve Air Compressor 

What “FEATHER”? Valve 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. i 


means to you if 

EATHER”’ Valve means first: COMPRES-— if 

SION. It means compression that is sure, i 

safe and always on tap. It means also, | 

Other Worthington Products: Worthington apparatus—the sort that is standard i, 

Gyratory Crushers, Jaw Crushers the world over, on land or sea. f 

Air Compressors. Mine Pumps, * Worthington ‘‘SFEATHER” Valve is a thin, ribbon i 

Revolving Stone Screens, Ball and strip of steel, weighs less than one ounce, and has : 

Tube Mills. but one moving part—itself. It seats tightly on ' 

ground face slotted seats and allows air or gas to 

Wo thi ined pass by bowing in center against slotted curved 
will guards. And it functions without friction or 

ment of the Platt Iron Works, anianening = 

Dayton, Ohio, for manufacturing Worthington ‘FEATHER’ Valve compressors H 

Oil Mill Machinery, Hydraulic are worthy workmates with the widely known ie 

Turbines, Feedwater Heaters and Worthington pumps and pumping machinery— " 

High Pressure Air Compressors. world’s standard since 1840. i 

WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION it 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 115 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY id 

Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities $§ 

PUMPS~ ~COMPRESSORS-CONDENSERS-OIL & GAS ENGINES—METERS—MINING—ROCK CRUSHING & CEMENT MACHINERY 


WORTHINGTON | 


Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. i 

Blake & Knowles Works : Power & Mining Works te 

East Cambridge, Mass. Cudahy, Wis. tk 

Worthington Works Seow-Holly Works 

Harrison, N. J. Buffalo, N. Y. 

— Laidlaw We rks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Miners Type 
Scoop Conveyor 


is an adaptation of the nationally accepted STAN D- 
ARD SCOOP CONVEYOR having OVER 4,000 
USERS. 


THE OBJECT of this machine is to provide a light- 
weight, flexible, sturdily constructed portable con- 
veyor for loading mine cars underground. 


The machine is not tied to the car track, which 
allows moving the feed-end over a large area with- 
out swinging the discharge end away from the car. 
The light-weight machine with its large supporting 
wheels can be readily moved over ties, rails, or 
similar obstructions. Simplicity in design and 
operation insures dependability. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Portable Machinery Company 


Passaic, New Jersey 
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No. 434-M 


— 


No. 1128-M 


No. 1145-M 


No. 1093-M 


> The Largest 
Car Builders 
in the World 


Do you realize what this means? To buy 
cars from the largest builders in the world 
is to buy from an organization with the 
most highly perfected organization—from 
an institution that can buy at rock-bottom 
prices and consequently give you most for 
your money. 

WATT Cars have made our plant the larg- 
est by their consistently satisfactory work. 
And we have made WATT Cars satisfactory 
by building cars to measure only. 

In planning for a plant, we consider the 
proposition carefully and build WATT Cars 
to exactly meet requirements. 


That’s Why WATT CARS 


Cannot Help But Make Good 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
Barnesville, Ohio, U. S. A. 


San Francisco: Denver: Philadelphia: 
N.D. Phelps, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Edelen & Co.. 
Sheldon Bldg. Boston, Bldg. : 


235 Commercial Trust 
Bldg. 


**CARS—That’s all we’ve made for 50 years’’ 


No, 1082-M 
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DIAMOND 


CHAIN DRIVE 


Efficiently Serving 
the Mining Industry 


Years of satisfactory service prove Dia- 
mond Roller Chain Drives highly efficient and 
dependable for the power transmitting needs 
of the mining industry. 

On locomotives and ore handling machines 
in the mines—on hoisting, conveying and crush- 
ing machinery in the ore mills—and on refining 
machinery in the finishing mills, Diamond 
Cha’n Drives are delivering full power, increas- 
ingmachineefhicieacy and reducing upkeepcosts. 


Every user or builder of mining machinery 
who attends the Convention is cordially invited 
to visit our exhibit and discuss h‘s power-trans- 
mission problems with our engineers. They 
will gladly assist you. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Makers of high grade chains since 1890 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


O 


HE DEPENDABILITY of Leschen 

Wire Rope for mining work of all 
kinds has been thorcughly proven by its 
service record, so when you buy Leschen 
Wire Rope you are investing—not experi- 
menting. 
In addition to making wire rope in all 
standard grades we are the sole manufac- 
turers of HERCULES (Red-Strand) Wire 


Rope,which we reccmmend for heavy duty. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago Denver San Francisco 


When conditions do not per- 
mit of economical surface 
transportation, a Leschen 
Aerial Wire Rope Tramway 
is the answer. 
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TISCO 
MANGANESE STEEL 


The toughest and most wear-resisting steel made—FOR MINE 
and CRUSHING MACHINERY 


DEPENDABILITY 
INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
REDUCES SHUTDOWNS 


LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRIES 


The illustration shows a Steam Shovel Dipper Front equipped 
with Panama Reversible Dipper Teeth. We make Fronts, Teeth 
and complete Dippers for all sizes and makes of shovels. The 
other parts shown include a Jaw Plate, Gyratory Crusher Head 
and Concaves, a Pulverizer Hammer and Rock Screen-Plates. 


Get Our Exchange Proposition on Dipper Teeth 
TAYLOR WHARTON IRON AND STEEL CO. 


HIGH BRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


DENHAM BLDC. ani ——— 208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CITIZENS BLDG., CLEVELAND, O. 
730 WEIDNER BLDC.., PHILADEL PHIA. PA 30 CHURC ‘ ST., NEW YORK CITY 


1418 OLIVER BLDG... PITTSBURGH, PA 
509 INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
522 CONNELL BLDG., SCRANTON, PA. 45 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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To secure increased footage and the lowest possible 
cost per foot drilled; you specify the best rock drills, 
and fortify them with machine-sharpened steels. 

But how about the air which goes to these drills, 
sharpeners and air hoists? 

The compressor should supply the air for these ma- 
chines at the least cost per cubic foot actually. Fur- 
thermore, it should do this year in and year out. 


Such are “Imperial” Air Compressors—belt driven or 
direct connected to steam cylinders. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


1l BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


$85-( 


AIR, COMPRES 
| | 
Ingersoll-Ran 


Full Power as Full Service 


“Transmissions Should be Seen—Not HEARD”’ 


MORSE Engineers believe in this so they designed the MORSE 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 


Study the principle of Morse Silent Chain Drives and you 
will be convinced of their 99% efficiency. 


Are you confronted with problems of Motor Drives with short 
centers or in dust, gases, acid fumes or steam? MORSE 
Drives are your solution. 


Is the arrangement of your power peculiar? Write to 
MORSE engineers and let them extend to you their wide 
knowledge and experience with chain drives. 


Send your transmission problems to 


MORSE CHAIN CO, Ithaca, N.Y. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 


Morse Engineering Service Address Nearest Office Assistance Without Obligation 
Boston, Mass. _.. 141 Milk St. Canada _- Jones & Glasco, Regis’d 
Chicago, Ill. _. Merchants’ L. & T. Bidg. Montreal St. Nicholas Bldg 
Cleveland, Onio--- Engineers bld,. Terente Bank of Hamilton Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich ...1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City, Mo. ... Finance Bidg. 
Greensboro, N. C.____..805 Ashbore St. Morse Engineering Co. 
New York 50 Church St. Minneapolis, Minn. __ .. 413 Third St. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Westinghouse Bidg. Strong-Scott Mig. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal... _Monadnock, Bldg. St. Louis, Me. ..-Chemical Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. Chandler Bidg. Morse Engineering Co. 

Earl F. Scott, M. é 


Write for Free Booklet 
1921 Vest Pocket Memorandum and Diary in Press 
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Lidgerwood 
Mine Hoists 


Steam up to 1000 H.P. Electric in Any: Size. 


Continuous operation of the mine depends upon the hoist. 


It is the duty performed by the hoist that determines its value to 
you 


Our engineers will gladly cooperate with you and decide what 
size and type of hoist is best needed to suit your requirements. 
Our 49 years’ experience building mine hoists has given us equip- 
ment in men and machines that enables us to build hoists that, 
in their design and perfection of material and workmanship, 
meet every requirement of mine service. 
They have 
SPEED, and STRENGTH giving SAFETY, CAPACITY, and 
ECONOMY in OPERATION 


LIDGERWOOD MFG, CO. 


96 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
Charleston, W. Va. Los Angeles Seattle London, England 
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The Fighting Organization 
of the Mining Industry 


The American 
Mining Congress 


Are You a Member? 


THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA. 
20 


Assuring the 
Contractor a Profit 


NM a contractor in the past dug his 
financial grave by miscalculating the re- 
sistance of rock strata in bidding on a great 
engineering enterprise. 


The pneumatic tool, to a large extent, has erased 
danger of loss and time penalties by ripping out 
rock and granite infinitely quicker—by cutting 
down necessary man power. 


The dependability of Goodrich “COMMAN- 
DER” Air Drill Hose, contractors now find, 
increases the assurance of profit. Men handle 
the jackhammer and drill easier because the hose 
is more flexible. 


And the absence of wire-winding — Goodrich 
“COMMANDER” cover is so tough wire winding 
is unnecessary—rubs out delay. In this way: If any 
heavy rock fall on “COMMANDER” it just bounces 
off; if it falls on a wire wound hose it crushes the wire, 
stops the air flow—possibly fractures the tube. 


Our catalog gives a detailed description of “COM- 
MANDER.” Send for it. It’s free. 


Goodrich 


“Commander 
Air Drill Hose 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Giant Belt 


Rainbow Packing 


Transmission | Air 
‘Shawmut ~ Giant Stitched” 


‘Little Giant Canvas” 


“Grainster, Sawyer Canvas” 


4810; Dexter” 
| Steam ‘ainbow,Giant Perfected” 
Conveyor Upited Water fuinbout Mogul Perlecled” 
Elevator “Matchless"Granite’ | Suction ‘Amazon’ Giant” 

rainster 
Tractor “Sawyer Canvas” Garden Rainbow, Mogul, Lakeside 
gen.Acid, 
at. 


Also Hose for 
Aur Drill Auto Radiator .Car ang 
Agricultural Rainbows Bengal | Air Brake Gasoline Ou, Hydraulic 


Rubber Goods for the Mining Industry 


— mining salesmen and the 
practical factory men of the 
United States Rubber Company 
are qualified, through study and 
experience, to recommend the 
right mechanical rubber goods 
for any condition existing in this 
industry. 

They are ready to assist mine op- 
erators by advising as to the best 
application of mechanical rubber 
goods in order that the greatest 
possible service may be obtained 
for every dollar invested. 


Take advantage of this Com- 
pany’s facilities and experience 
when in the market for mechani- 
cal rubber goods. Through our 
nearest Branch you can obtain 
the fullest co-operation of our 
organization. 


United States Rubber Company 


The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 
Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 


‘Sheet Rainbow, Vanda? Paramo” 


Rod “Wizard” Rainbesto’ Peerless: 
“Honest John’ "No. 573" Rubber Covered Rolls, 


vings, gaskets and 
iaphragms — Hard Rubber Goods 
Valves 


\\ THE RIGHT PACKING | Soles,Heels, Jar Rubbers, 
'o\IN THE RIGHT PLACE Moulded Goods 


and hundreds of other styles | Friction Tape, Splicing Compé, 
ing Sleeves 


Printers’ Blankets. Tubing, 


48-10 Air Hose 
Rainbow Steam Hose 

a 
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Helps the Men set 
to work on Time ee 


“The 


FEDERAL 
‘ Electric Siren 


(or Whistle) 


The weird, penetrating screech cf the Federal Electric 
Siren, ranging from a low rumbling groan to a piercing 
try, is heard by your men for miles around even if 
they areasleep. Your men will instantly recognize this 
signal as their call to go to work. It gets them to 
work on time. 

Absolutely reliable—always ready for instant use at 
the touch of the button. Easy to reach and quicker to 
operate than any other signal. Averages only $2.00a 
year for elcctricity—there is no other maintenance ex- 
pense. Requires no expensive installation equipment. 
Easy to install as per our simple instructions. Let us 
send you complete information and prices 

today of the Federal Electric Siren—the 

better signal for less money 


Send Coupon 


Today 
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Myers-Whaley Shoveling Machines 


Will Save You 


MEN AND MONEY 


Results prove that Myers-Whaley Shoveling Machines accomplish a saving of 
50 per cent of the cost of hand mucking, in the actual loading operation. 


Is your present output sufficiently large? If so, by employing Myers-Whaley 
Shovels you will require less labor and a smaller development; with the attending 
advantages of less track outlay, simplified ventilation, etc. But the crying need of 
the time is increased production. You can double your production, without increas- 
ing your development or labor supply, by using the Myers-Whaley. 


Machines are made to suit any track gauge and are equipped for any com- 
mercial current or for compressed air. 


Bring us your loading problems. 


Myers-Whaley Company 


Knoxville, Tenn. U.S. A. 
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In the basic industries of this country, without which other 
industries could not exist, electricity is the dominant factor 
in rapid and economical development 


Motor driving double conical 
drum hoist in main shaft— 


hoisting at its best. 


Direct-connected 
motor driven 
pump—depend- 
able operation 
under severe 
service condi- 
tions. 


General 


General 
Schenect 


Motor driving 
shaker screen and 
picking table facili- 
tates greater produc- 
tion, 


The “Black Diamond” Miner's 
Best Helper 


When a coal miner clamps on his electric 
headlight, jumps aboard an ‘‘empty,’’ and 
rolls smoothly along the ‘‘motor road’’ into 
the mine, his electric day has only begun. 


Down in the mine, an electric spark ignites 
the blasting charge whichtears away rock and 
opens the vein—an electric drill helps him 
cut his coal. While he works, electric light 
brightens all operation—electric pumps draw 
flood water from his path—electric fans sup- 
ply him. with fresh air, increasing his effi- 
ciency and protecting him from dangerous 
smoke and gases. 


Electricity is everywhere—readily applied and 
easily controlled—operating small locomo- 
tives for gathering work, large locomotives 
for heavy haulage, hoists, car dumpers, and 
other machines. 


The engineering and manufacturing facilities 
of the General Electric Company which so 
thoroughly filled the electrical needs of the 
Coal Industry are at the disposal of all in- 
dustries. 


@Electric 


Company 
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THE WORK OF 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


HAS BEEN INVALUABLE IN SECURING THE 
PROPER RECOGNITION BY THE 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF THE IMPORTANCE TO THIS: 
NATION OF THE 
GREAT MINERAL PRODUCING 
COMPANIES 
AND IN PROVING NOT ONLY TO CONGRESS, BUT 


TO THE PUBLIC AS WELL, THAT 
THE REAL 


ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE 


ARE INTIMATELY DEPENDENT ON THE SUC- 
CESSFUL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUN- 
TRY’S GREAT MINERAL 
RESOURCES. 


It is in graleful recognition of this work, well accom- 
plished, that this space is contributed to 
the “Journal” by 


THE PITTSBURGH-IDAHO 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PRODUCERS OF 
Lead, Silver and Gold 


Vines al GILMORE, IDAHO. Offices ai 223 4th Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Secretary and Treasurer, . . W.A. McCUTCHEON 


| 
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NICHOLS 
COPPER 
COMPANY 


REFINERS OF 


COPPER 


Consignments of Ore, Mattes and | 
Blister Copper Solicited | 


Manufacturers of 


Copper Sulphate 


(Blue Vitriol) 


25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK CITY 
REFINERY AT 
LAUREL HILL, BOROUGH OF QUEENS, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TRONA CORPORATION 


Largest Producers of Potash in America 


All Grades of 
MURIATE OF POTASH 


for Fertilizer and Chemical Trades 


BORAX 
Three Elephant Brand 


Main Office: 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
| Western Office and Factory 


Trona, California 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON, MASS 


United Verde Extension 
Mining Company 


Mines, JEROME, ARIZONA Smelter, CLEMENCEAU, ARIZONA 


Executive Offices 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Officers and Directors 


James S. Douglas, President ..............0.045. Douglas, Arizona 
George E. Tener, Vice-President... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Louis E. Whicher, Vice-President................ New York 

Chas. P. Sands, Secretary and Treasurer .......... New York 
Archibald Douglas, General Counsel.............. New York 
George Kingdon, General Manager............... Jerome, Arizona 
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Magma Copper Company 
Producers of 


Copper 


MINES LOCATED AT SUPERIOR, 
PINAL COUNTY, ARIZONA 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE: 14 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR 


994 Per Cent. Pure 


Produced from one of the Largest 
Known Deposits in the World 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
General Offices: 50 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Sulphur Deposit and Plant Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


} 
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Alaska Steamship Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Freight and Passenger Service between Seattle and 


Alaskan Ports 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA ROUTE 
Ports of Call: Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Treadwell, 


Juneau, Thane, Haines, Skagway, Douglas. 


SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA ROUTE 


Ports of Call: Ketchikan, Juneau, Skagway, Cordova, Val 
dez, Latouche, Seward, Anchorage. 


NOME-.--ST. MICHAEL ROUTE 
Ports of Call: Nome, Golovin, St. Michael. 


Copper River and Northwestern Railway 
Connecting with Alaska Steamship Company at Cordova 


Daily service to Miles and.Childs Glaciers, Chitina, Kenne- 
cott and intermediate points. 


Write for Sailing Schedules, Rates, Etc., to 


JOHN H. BUNCH, G.F. & P. A. 
Pier 2, Seattle, Washington 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 


Manufacturers of all commercial sizes of hot rolled 


COPPER RODS 
Bare Copper Wire, Strand, Trolley 
Wire, Telephone and Telegraph Wire 


All operations from the mining of the ore to the finished 
product are under our direct supervision and management. 


GENERAL OFFICE: MILLS: 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B MBrands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig Lead—‘ic::-an,—s-s«s International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


| 


THE 
MIDWEST REFINING 
COMPANY 


CASPER, WYOMING 


GREYBULL, WYO. 
| LARAMIE, WYOMING 


REFINERIES: 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 
DENVER, COLORADO 


| 

| 
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THE ALBANY HOTEL 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Headquarters for the Twenty-Third Annual Convention 
American Mining. Congress and Exposition of 
Mining Machinery and Equipment 


The Convention and Exposition will this year be held practi- 
cally “under one roof.’’ The exhibits will occupy the large ball 

| room and lobby of the hotel, and the temporary structure occupy- 
ing a full block of the street adjoining. 


The sessions of the Congress will be held in the First Baptist 
Church, immediately opposite the Albany Hotel, reached by 
covered entrance from the hotel. The committee rooms will 
be located in the Albany Hotel and in the Law Hotel, immedi- 
ately adjoining. 


THE ALBANY 
IS THE HEART OF DENVER 


THE NEW ALBANY HOTEL COMPANY 


SAM F. DUTTON, President. 
FRANK R. DUTTON, Manager. 
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Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 John Street 
New York 


COPPER 


“Fs 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 
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ATLAS 
Storage Battery 
Locomotives 


Atlas Storage Battery Lo- 
comotives are character- 
ized by many exclusive 
improvements. These ad- 
vantageous features, 
tested in hard service, 
have proved themselves in- 
valuable. So Atlas Loco- 
motives are all that good 
locomotives should be. 

The battery trays are re- 
movable. High-grade 
roller bearings are mounted 
in specially designed 
journal boxes, arranged for 


No. 5730—Standard Type B Storage 
attery Locomotive 
This Locomotive is No. 5730 Standard 
Type C. Itis ruggedly built. The partsare 
standardized, and are readily accessible, 
though extremely well protected. It is 
economical in operation and so simple that 
it can be operated by any avaliable em- 
ployee. Its practical construction makes 
it a reliable locomotive where dependable 
service is vital. 


EVERY 
Inch 
Dependable 


inspection and protection 
from dust and dirt. The 
axles are of a special grade 
refined steel. The con- 
troller has generous non- 
stubbing, copper contact 
tips and is designed es- 
pecially for Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive Service. 


Sum up the features of an 
Atlas Locomotive and you 
have a haulage unit ca- 
pable of delivering con- 
sistently satisfactory 


generous lubrication, easy service. 


No. 261—Standard Scoop Car, rotary 


| Tne ATLAS (apr ano Mrz. Co. 


ENGINEERS Cleveland. Oh 10. MANUFACTURERS 


In Ironton 
Equipped 
Mines 


We have facts and figures regarding Ironton 
performance, of interest to you which we 
will be glad to send on request. 


haulage is carried on with the highest effici- 
ency and at a substantial saving in labor. 


An Ironton is a paying investment from the 
very firstday. It promotes efficiency, speeds 
production and lowers labor costs. sentative and find out more about Irontons. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE CO., cxc'-.ctcry IRONTON, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: Philadelphia—1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—584 Union Arcade Bldg. Birmingham, Ala.—1308 American Trust 
Chicago—1350 Old Colony Bldg. uilding 
Denver—570 Gas & Electric Bldg. Seattle, Wash.— Colman Building 


Lexington, Ky.—1108 Fayette Nat'l Bank Huntington, W. Va.—1016 Robson-Pritch- STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 
Building. ard Building. 


Make it a point to write to our nearest repre- 
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HOIST, BUILT 


ALASKA-GASTINEAU 
MINING CO. 


FOUNDERS, HYDRAULIC AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
y MINING AND ORE REDUCTION MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC MINING MACHINERY 
3 Hoisting Engines, Cages and Skips, Ore and Water Buckets, Ore and Rock 
ym Cars. €Ball Mills, Stamp Mills, Gravel Mills, Tube Mills, Concentrators, Rock 
4 Crushers, Crushing Rolls, Etc. § Hydraulic Giants, Deflectors, Gravel Elevators, 
3 Water Lifters, Riveted Steel Pipe, High Pressure Valves, Derricks, Winches, 
2 Etc. Boilers, Engines, Mine Timber Framers, Saw Mills. 


ua ly Jron Works 


San Francisco U. A. 


tur 
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The Colorado Fuel and 


Company 


Manufacturers of 


Pig Iron, Blooms, Billets, Steel Rails, all weights; 

Spikes, Bar Iron, Mild Steel, Pipe Bands, Angles 

and Channels; Plain and Barbed Wire, Wire 
Nails, Rods, and Cast Iron Pipe 


ALSO 


COKE 


Miners of Anthracite and Bituminous Coals, for 
Domestic, Steam and Smithing Purposes 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
Boston Building Denver, Colo. 


The National Fuel Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS HIGH-GRADE 


Lignite and Bituminous Coal 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
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At the 
Psychological 


pe 
por twee 


Moment 


T ISN’T often that the right thing is pro- 
| duced at precisely the right moment, but 

this is the case with the new Waugh 
“Ninety” drill. 


JUST when the coal and metal mining in- EE 
dustries stand in greatest need of better 
machine tools and the nation suffers from i 
“The Waugh Way Wins” wunder-production, these remarkable little drills ) 
appear on the scene to help solve the problem. , 

YOU’LL want “Nineties” in your mine “| 

because they will speed up production beyond | 
your expectations. Write for our new tH) 
“Ninety” booklet today. It will interest i 
you. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


San Francisco Joplin New York Los Angeles Johannesburg Melbourne 
Scranton Birmingh Hought Wallace Mexico City Lima 
Salt Lake City Seattle Butte Duluth El Paso Santiago 


CANADIAN ROCK DRILL COMPANY, LIMITED 
Sole Agents in Canada 
Tronoto, Ont. Cobalt, Ont. Nelson, B. C. 


¥ 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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Look For This pea at Denver--- 


Here is the new light model, ALL HAMMER 
Sullivan Class “B” Sharpener 


especially designed for the accurate forging of hammer 
drill bits and shanks in all standard shapes, up to 2 |-2 
in. maximum gauge. Includes double taper gauging 
device, steel punch and blow gun. Weighs 1500 lbs. 
floor area, 4x 2 1-2 ft. Ask for Bulletin 4372E. 


Sullivan Sharpeners and Hammer Drills will be on 
exhibition at the Mining Congress. Look for them! 


You are welcome at our Denver Office, 


837 Equitable Bldg. 


Sullivan Machinery Company 


122 SO. MICH. AVE. - - CHICAGO 


With a large stock of standard mine equipment 
in our warehouses and with a complete engineering 
department we are in position to promptly and effici- 
ently fill the needs of our customers. 

Training combines with experience and facilities to 
make our organization the logical headquarters for: 


Steam and Electric Hoists Wheelbarrows 
Derricks Wire Rope Concrete Mixers Cranes 
Shovels Pumps Saw Rigs Buckets 
Haulage Machines Car Loaders 


Literature Sent Upon Request 


Beckwith Machinery Company 


PITTSBURGH - CLEVELAND 


A 
BECKWITH 
I 
wi. 
4 
10 


JOHN C. SPRY 


DEALER IN 


Timber Lands 


1003 HARRIS TRUST BUILDING 44 


% 


111 WEST MONROE STREET iH 
TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 201 


CHICAGO 
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To Our Members: 


a VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 

. the best results can be obtained by 
presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Ottumwa Loaders for Service 


Your Loading Costs will be Cut to a 
Minimum when You LOAD with an 
Ottumwa Loader 


You Cannot Afford to Load Cars by Hand 


When You can get an OTTUMWA Loader to Load them at Less Expense 


OTTUMWA 3C. CHRISTY STEAM DRIVEN BOX CAR LOADER 


This Loader is especially adapted to loading extra large 
tonnage and particularly mine run coal 


Moves in and out of car on pair of rails by its own power. 
No foundation necessary 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE THIS LOADER 


UNLOADERS 


oo ot 2 4 


| 
| 
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THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


ATLANTA DETROIT PARIS, FRANCE 

ijEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO LIMA, PERU 

CHICAGO SEATTLE HAVANA, CUBA 

PITTSBURGH VANCOUVER TAMPICO, MEXICO 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


SINKERS OF MINE SHAFTS 


FLORY HOISTS 


The A 
Sign Flory Hoist 


of for 
Dependability Every Purpose 
Our Engineers are Catalogue on 
al Your Service Request 
TRADE MARK 
S. FLORY MFG. CO., BANGOR, PA. 
NEW YORK, 95 LIBERTY ST. CHICAGO, MONADNOCK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. BIRMINGHAM, ALA., CHAS. T. LEHMAN 
Advertisements 
In THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


Identify You. 
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Philadelphia Storage Battery Company 


General Offices and Factory 


ONTARIO & C STS., PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


ELPHIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 


318 New First Nat'l o~ 
Bank Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GA., 
128 W. Peachtree St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


HUNTINGTON, 
1621 S. Mich. Ave. Ww. 


a., 
Hotel Huntington 


PHILADELPHIA DIAMOND GRID BATTERIES 
The e prime requisite of satisfactory results in an electric locomotive storage battery is ability to deliver CONTINU- 
OUS SERVICE. The Philadelphia DIAMOND GRID Storage Battery by virtue of seve ral exclusive features of design DOES 


deliver continuous service, and our plan of having competent sales engineers on the ground, not only to sell batteries, but also ia 
to give service and keep them sold, assures Locomotive owners of this continuous service. ; 
BURNED, BOLTED INTER-CELL CONNECTORS bie 

A new and exclusive feature of the Philadelphia Diamond Grid Batteries for mine locomotive service is the method of i 
connecting cells. The connector consists of a heavily lead-coated flexible copper strip with a stud hole at one end and a lead * 
head cast integral with it at the other end. 

In the assembly the lead head end is burned to the solid lead post on the pos‘tive terminal of one cell and bolted to ’ 
the negative post of the adjoining cell by means of a nut threading over a lead-coated brass stud cast integral with the negative 
strap. 

This construction has the advantage of a bolted connection in that all cells are readily demountable and at the same 7 
time retains the non-corrodible feature of a burned connection, since the electrolytic action at the negative is to protect rather : 
than corrode the brass stud. a 

The largest Locomotive and Electric Truck manufacturers, and all Electric Passenger Car manufacturers use Phil- i 
delphia DI AMOND GRID Batteries as standatd equipment. 14 

SPECIFY DIAMOND GRID BATTERIES. Send for our bulletin on Locomotive batteries. 4. : 
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The American Metal Company, Ltd. 


NEW YORK 


Buyers of: 


Ores, Bullion and Metallurgical Products 


Sellers of: 


Copper, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Molybdenum, Gold, 
Silver and Coal 


PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER 


“FACTS” 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


is the only National Organization 
of Mining Men which represents 
every branch of the Mining industry 


It has amembership of practically 4,000 of the leading min- 
ing men of the country. 

It maintains a special Washington office in order that it 
may constantly be in touch with the Departments and 
Independent Agencies which are working in the interest of 
the mining industry, and in order that it may be of assist- 
to Congress in legislation affecting mining. 

It believes in Cooperation. Its sole purpose of existence is 
Service. Tell your problems to The American Mining 
Congress, and secure its assistance ‘n their solution. 
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The Marcy Ball Mill is well- 
known through its great success 
at such plants as Inspiration, 
Braden, Kennecott, Utah, and 
others. On a cost per ton basis 
these machines are making splen- 


did records. 


The Marcy Roller Mill is practi- 
cally a new type of grinder but 
has been carefully tested and 
found so highly ‘efficient that it 


is being installed in all of the 
plants of the Phelps Dodge Corp. 


Send us data pertaining to your 
grinding problems and we will be 
very glad to advise you regarding 


the application of these machines. 


Bulletin No. 42 contains a full de- 
scription of the Marcy Ball Mill. 


A Bulletin, describing the Marcy 
Roller Mill, is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 


Write For Your Copy 


See our exhibit at Exposition of American Mining Congress, Albany 
Hotel, Denver, Colo., November 15th to 19th. 


The Mine and Smelter Supply Co. 


- DENVER, COLO. 


MARCY MILL DEPT., 


| Efficient Grinders|| 
| 


SATISFACTION 


in mechanical 


THESE 


features have 
haulage de- been carefully 
pends upon re- 

liability first; 


second, upon { 


provided for 
In 
MANCHA 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Branch Offices: Representatives: 
TIN : We JOS. B. NOROS & CO., - Scranton, Pa. 
wa taechiscoengnchiceate Huntington, W. Va. THE HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. & SUPPLY 
EDW. H. GIBBES, Megr., 609 Chamber of Commerce COMPANY, Denver, Colorado. 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. POWLEY & TOWNSLEY, 
NEW YORK OFFICE: GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


- Toronto, Canada 


how to reduce 
how to reduce the cost 
gation and just which gra ight 
Superla Grease 15 tne 
for your, particu 
mine car equipment. 


OIL COMPANY 


THE MANCHA ELECTRIC MULE ; 
(ig) WRUE FOR 
YOUR COPY 


American Filter Performance 
means something to you 


Your reputation as a mill manager or superintendent 
vitally depends on securing maximum tonnage and 
extraction at the lowest possible cost per ton treated. 


Let the American Continuous Filter help 
you obtain these results in your mill. 


Data Sheet, ‘‘AMERICAN’’ vs. A COMPETING CONTINUOUS FILTER 


Cc meg POLES | TESTS IN FILTERING TABLE | American | Competing! Gain For 
ONCENTRATES IN A WESTERN MILL _ Filter Filter American 
The actual oper- | Feed | PER CENT SOLIDS 19.8 19.8 
ating figures | | “inches Series | | 
: | AVERAGE CONTENT _ Series No.l 17 16.8 0.2 
g lven here | PER CENT Series No.2 | 16.5 16.8 +0.3 
SQ > 24 HRS Series No 143 273.7; | 62% 
need no argu AMERICAN INCREASED CAPACITY | 
Aver: AND 273.4 31.1) 48 
ment. MIX! <TURE CUUM AND | 
Conditions' SPEED OF fa TAT: ION SAME FOR 
BOTH FILTERS 


Greater Capacity per 
Dollar Expended 


CORPORATION 


KELLY«? SWEETLAND PRESSURE FILTERS ~AMERICAN CONTINUOUS FILTERS 
UNITED FILTER PRESSES ~SWEETLANDS PATENT METALLIC FILTER CLOTH 


Chicago, Illinois 65 BROADWAY SanFrancisco Cal. 


Salt Lake City. Utah NEW YORK Los Angeles Cal. 


| 
| 
Th 
> 
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New York Engineering Company 


Specialists in 


Gold and Tin Placer Engineering and Equipment 


Empire Gold and Tin Dredges Empire Hand Prospecting Drills 
Sluices, Riffles, Pipe Lines and Giants 


Our plant is most favorably located for export shipments, being on 
tidewater at Yonkers, N. Y., and on the N. Y. Central Railroad. 


New York Engineering Company 2 rector strest’ New York 
Works; Yonkers, New York 


The 
Largest Rotary Car- 
Dumper in the World 


at The Snowdon Coke Company, 
Braznell, Pa. Dumps 26 Cars at 
One Operation 


Trips of 26 cars, brought up the 
slope from the mine and into the 
Rotary Car-Dumper, are overturned in 
one operation, and in eight seconds are 
ready to return for reloading. Rotary Car-Dumper from Lower End 


This Rotary Car-Dumper effects savings which not only carry the interest 
charges but also will repay investment cost in a few months. 


Let us study your particular conditions and advise you as to the 
savings which we can guarantee in your case, using either old or 
new car equipment 


Car-DUMPER & EQuIPMENT Co. 


Eastern Sales Office: Main Office and Works: 
Union Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (49) Grand Crossing, Chicago, Ulinois 
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6,000 tons in 8 hours 


Hoisting four tons per trip 
from a depth of 275 feet, this 
Nordburg Hoist at Ameri- 
can Coal Mining Co., Bick- 
nell, Indiana, raises 6,000 
tons of coal in eight hours. 
The hoist is direct con- 
nected to an 800 H. P. motor 
which operates in conjunc- 


tion with a motor-generator 
set. 


As the mine buys its current 
from a public utility com- 
pany, it was not desirable to 
run the motor-generator set 
except during the coal hoist- 
ing period. At other times 
a 300 H.P. induction motor 
is connected to the hoist 


Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


through reduction gears, 
thus enabling the hoist to be 
operated at slow speed for 
handling men and materials. 
A jaw coupling permits dis- 
engagement of the small 
motor when the large one is 
being used. This is the first 
time this arrangement has 
been used on a mine hoist. 


Nordberg engineers have 
solved many unusual hoist- 
ing problems in both the 
coal and metal mining 
fields. Their wide experi- 
ence makes their advice 
extremely valuable. Con- 
sultation with them may 
be arranged by appoint- 
ment; just write. 


NORDBERG 


Steam Engines 
Oil Engines 
Mine Hoists 

Air Compressors 
Blowing Engines 
Condensers 


Vy, ag Wa 
VAR | | ( i 
& | 
= | 
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Marcus 
Patent 
Coal 
Tipple 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 


Marcus Patent re Table Coal Storage Plants 

Screen Coal Mine Power Plants 
Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
‘*Rands”’ Shaker Loading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Locomotive Coaling Stations Coal Tipples 


CHICAGO. US. 
GENERAL OFFICES: McCORMICK BUILDING 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


CRUSHING 
MIAMI 


COPPER 
COMPANY 


Specially designed for 
Heavy Work and Severe 
Service, with High Spring 
pressure correctly applied 
y (in straight line) to resist 
crushing forces. 


Low bearing pressure, 
massive construction, in- 
terchangeable shafts and 
all latest improvements, 
assuring maximum  effi- 
ciency and économy. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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BURN ALL YOUR COAL 


Control the air which comes in contact with your fuel. Forcing 
too much cold air through a thin fire bed wastes the heat elements. 
Too little air circulating through a deep fuel bed means stagnation 
through failure to establish life-giving draft. 


The construction of our grate eliminates high pressure requirements 
and the amount of air passing through the burning fuel is controlled 
by dampers. 


THE ILLINOIS 
STOKER has some of 
the general lines of the 
Standard Chain Grate 
Stoker. 

But it is as DIFFER- 
ENT as Science can 
make it. 

It eliminates Waste 
by preventing loss of 
unburned fuel and by 
distributing the air as 
it is needed. 


In burning coke braise, 
anthracite culms, and 
coals of low volatile 
analysis we have pro- 
vided a special compart- 
ment which operates 
under DOWN DRAFT 
conditions and draws 
the hot gases through 
the fuel as it enters the 
combustion chamber. 

This raises the tempera- 
ture of the fuel, pro- 
vides continuous and 
rapid ignition and 
makes efficient the 
last heat unit. 


The combination of super-heated air with fuel 
already highly heated, results in MORE RAPID 
COMBUSTION and a MAXIMUM BOILER RATING. 


THE FUEL PROBLEM SOLVED 


We have worked out the theory of combustion on a chain Grate 
Stoker so perfectly that we feel that we are offering you the 
HIGHEST TYPE OF STOKER IN THE MARKET: TODAY. 


By means of the tuyeres or air ducts between the chains with the 
auxiliary dampers, we are able to apply the air in graduated proportions 
from front to back, making temperature control possible. 


The drippings of fine coal are disposed of without interfering with the 
operation of a unit of the Stoker. This feature is an advantage you can 
get only in the Illinois Stoker. 


Will successfully burn any character of fuel that contains carbon or volatile 
matter—anthracite—bituminous—lignite—coke braise. 


Catalogue, with design showing principle wpon which we add to the 
profit side of your ledger, will be forwarded upon application. 


(ILLINOIS STOKER CO.,ALTON, ILLS, 
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tae GOODMAN LOW VEIN SHORTWALL MACHINE 


CLOSELY ASSEMBLED 


This provision in the 
design is an important 
factor in high produc- 
tion by this machine, 
enabling the runner to 
work to best advantage 
at all times and control 
the cutting with great- 
est ease under low roof. 


CONTROLLER) 


CHAIN 
CLUTCH 


Further Details in Book 203-M 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


48th TO 49th STREETS, ON HALSTED 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Economy 
Uniformity 
Capacity 


The three watchwords of screening effi- 
ciency. Rapid production of uniform screen- 
ings, over a long period of time, in Jigs, 
Trommels, Chileans, and other types of 
crushing and grinding mills, such as the 
reer on ‘“‘Rek-Tang”’ screen delivers, mean a large 
il [| i saving every day in your mill operation. 
““Rek-Tang” Rolled Slot Screen has greater 
i nae 1 capacity per unit of area, greater strength 
ox to withstand weight and greater lasting 
preferences in wire screening, you ability than any other screen. 
t the best of its kind f : 
“If better screen cloth were possible, 
Write for our Catalogue, FREE Ludlow-Saylor would weave it.” 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Storage Batteries That Fail 


Storage Battery Efficiency Demands Pure Water 
‘‘The Better the Still the Better the Water’’ 
Operated with Gas, Gasoline, Kerosene, 


Steam or Electricity 


GAS OPERATED 


Using artificial or natural gas. 
Distilled water costs approxi- 
mately 2 cents per gallon figur- 
ing gas at $1 per thousand cubic 
feet. 


GASOLINE OR KEROSENE OPERATED 


Equipment furnished includes 
pressure tank, pump, gauge, 
valves, hollow copper tubing, 
special kerosene or gasoline 
burner, etc. 


How many batteries die 
prematurely? The fail- 
ure is often hastened by 
impure water. Iron, 
chlorine and nitrates all 
increase local action and 
the deterioration of the 
elements. 


The 
Improved 
Automatic 
Rochlitz 
Water Still 


automatically supplies a 
stream of pure distilled 
water. 
Production costs are 
a minimum 
Send for figures and 
testimonials. 


Standardized by several hun- 
red mines 


Water 
of Condensation 


This is highly undesir- 
able as owing to the 
temperature of high- 
pressure steam, the im- 
purities are vaporized 
and carried over. Boiler 
compounds contain ele- 
ments especially injuri- 
ous to the batteries, 


Office: 208 South LaSalle Street 


STEAM OPERATED 
Attachable to any boiler, 
costs but little to install, 
simple and effective in oper- 
ation. Produces distilled 
water at average of 1/10 of a 
cent per gallon. 


ELCTRICALLY OPERATED 


Equipped with Bayonet Type 
Immersion Heater. 


Works: 108 North Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


On Exhibit in the Red Room, Albany Hotel, Denver, during the Convention of 
the American Mining Congress, November 15 to 20, 1920 
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electrical, rope, airplane, piano, 


pipe-organ, flat wire (strip steel) 
hoops, bale-ties, tacks, nails, 


barbed wire, concrete rein- 


forcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 


gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing 


facturing. 


| cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires for manu- 


Illustrated books describing uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago—New York Company 


GN FLOTATION 


OILS 


Many mills continue using the oi! mixture merely suggested in the 
preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by making 
practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results on similar 
ores. 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils recently 
developed. 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled, 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY 
90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
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| ‘The Pump the Mine Man Needs’? | 
THE 


| AUSTIN MINE PUMP 


. 

- 


Pumps, Motors and Repair Parts 
Always in Stock for Immediate 
Delivery 


We Give Service That Eliminates Competition 


MINE PUMP DEPARTMENT 


DRAVO-DOYLE CO. 


129-131 FIRST AVE., PITTSBURGH 
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ALWAYS AWAKE! 


Dinwiddie Automatic Mine Door 


THE ONLY MINE DOOR THAT OPENS FROM YOU 


A Saver of Life, Money and Property 


For Particulars Write 


DINWIDDIE STEEL AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
702 Fullerton Building - - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


; MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 
Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 


Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


| 
| Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 
| 
| 
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| HEYL & TTERSON | 


INCORPORATED 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


| 
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Because— 


AETNA 
DYNAMITE 


Will Do Your Work Right 


is the reason you should use it. We have a 
variety of grades—they will suit your particular 
needs, no matter in what manner they are con- 
nected with blasting. 


Many users have individual blasting problems 
to solve. To such we offer our consultation 
services, and we will also make an exhaustive 
study of your requirements gratis. Then our 
recommendation of proper grades is at your 
disposal—whether you take advantage of it 
or not. 


Could you ask for more > 


Aetna Explosives Company, Inc. 


165 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


— 
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| Atlas Explosives 


are daily bringing down a large percent- 

5 age of the iron, copper, zinc, lead and 

i other ores mined in America. f 

} In mines and quarries of every kind, the 
Powder men of the ATLAS Service 
Division have been able to reduce blast- 
ing costs and—by breaking the material 
right — have also reduced labor costs. 
Engineers and others confronted with , 
blasting problems are invited to avail 

5 themselves of our Service Division’s 4 

"wide experience. 

Mcn of longtraining will freely aid you in 

selecting the right explosive for your par- 

ticular purpose and will help you to get 

the most efficient and most economical 

results.. It isa pleasure for us to do this. 


Address our home office or the nearest 
of our branch offices. 
ATLAS POWDER CO., PHILADELPHIA 


= Branch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston; 
Chicago; Des Moines, la.; Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, Mo. ; 
Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla.; Memphis: Nash- 
ville; New Orleans: New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburg, Kans. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Pottsville, Pa. ; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 
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The proper 


Giant Explosives save time, 


money and labor in blasting 
because they are made especially to suit Western 
requirements. 


As the Giant Line includes every type and grade of 
blasting agent, you will have no difficulty in securing 
exactly the right explosive for your purpose. 


The extra care and skill employed in manufacturing 
Giant Explosives are your guarantee of their strength, 
stability and uniformity. 

Ask the Service Division of this company how: your 
blasting may be made more economical and efficient. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. j 
“Everything for Blasting’’ 
Home Office: San Francisco 
Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle Spokane 
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We Look 


Toward 


DENVER 


The nine general divisions of work to be taken 
up by the American Mining Congress during 
its twenty-third annual convention at Denver, 
cover problems of vital importance to all who 
are in any way connected with the industries 
represented. 


The Hercules Powder Co., in supplying explos- 
ives and blasting supplies to producers of 
metals coal, stone and other products is daily 
called upon, to assist in solving mining prob- 
lems of a specialized nature. 


We can appreciate the importance of the 
larger problems faced by the industries we 
serve, and we believe that the results of the 
deliberations of this convention will have an 
important bearing upon the future welfare of 
all branches of mining in the United States. 


We anticipate a splendid convention and await 


with interest the report of its proceedings. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


622 Foster Bldg., Denver 


Chicago’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Kan. New York 
San Francisco Hazelton, Pa. 
Chattanooga 
St. Louis ilmington, Del. 


Salt Lake City 
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Also known as 


GRASSELLI No. | 
GRASSELLI No. 2 
GRASSELLI No. 3 


The Grasselli Powder Company 
Cleveland, O. 
Pittsburgh Chicago Philadelphia 


Uniontown, Pa. Pottstown, Pa. 


f DANGER 
DANGER 
GPASSELL|) MINE-TE 
{ 4 
DANGER 
5 
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Du Pont—First to take the 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIL. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Joplin, Mo. 
Juneau, Alaska 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Thawing Hazard Out of Blasting 


HE present-day low-freezing ammonia and gelatin dynamites were 
originated by the Du Pont Company and carried to their present 
highly efficient state in the Du Pont Laboratories. 


The introduction of these types of explosives has minimized the old 
time-wasting and dangerous ores of dynamite. Today it is indeed a 
rare occurrence to see a grou Hard-rock” men sitting around a thaw- 
ing-kettle, or a shot-firer h “Paine his “sticks’’ over an open candle-flame 
with the attendant risk to life and property. 


The experience of 118 years, which has made possible this advance in 
the art of explosives making, is yours to command in solving your own 
particular problems. Du Pont Explosives Service is part and parcel of 
every shipment of Du Pont Explosives. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


SALES DEPARTMENT: EXPLOSIVES DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Be F | 
| 
| 
| 
EXPLOSIVES. ~ SERVICE 
| 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WORKS 


PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.  ST.“ALBANS, W. VA. 


> 
ae 


Cyanide of Sodium 
96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“Cyanegg’’ 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg form, each egg 
weighing approximately one ounce 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
---And the Pump 


Westinghouse Motors and Control 


for pumping are constructed to assure the greatest 
degree of efficiency and reliability ever built into 
Westinghouse Equipment. The use of this equip- 
ment also affords lower first cost, lower maintenance 


expense, ease of control and greater compactness 
and flexibility. 


_ The installation shown below is typ- 
ical of Westinghouse Pumping Equip- 
ment. This 50 H. P. motor is operat- 
ing a pump passing 600 gallons per min- 
ute at the Loyal Hanna Coal and Coke 
Co., Cairnbrook, Pa. 

Since its installation more than two years 
ago this equipment has afforded the owner the 
most satisfactory service, operating almost con- 
tinuously without any attention other than an 
occasional oiling. 

To insure the most efficient means 
of pumping your mine, consult 
estinghouse engineers 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association sup- 
ported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—tThe protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems Of production, treatment.and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of diputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by the 
wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible way 


those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers and 
loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application blank 
will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neighbor who 
would join this movement. Mail application to 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $25.00 membership fees and dues for one year. 
($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mining Congress Journal) 


Address ___- 
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CRANE - 


EXTRA HEAVY HYDRAULIC 


STEEL FLANGE UNIONS 


Suitable for 6000 pounds hydrostatic pres- 
sure when used in hydraulic installations 
where shock is absent or so slight as to be 
negligible. 


Joints easily made or taken down 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, includ- 
ing valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of 
brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures and all purposes, and are distrib- 
utors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


—— CRANE CO, — 


836 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


Branches in 59 leading cities 
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E° Work all day wid no sugar in ver tay, 
Oop an’ down on the ould trhamway, 
An’ the Boss comes 'roun’ an’ it's, 

“Byes, be sthill, 

An’ put all yer strenth on the casth 
tron dhrill, 

An’ dhrill, ye tarriers, dhrill!"’ 
An’ sweat! An’ porspoire! 


An unwholesome lyric of the dark ages of 
industry, when Men didn’t count. 


YOU know that the health and happiness 


of the workers 1 In your mine or factory 


are a big part of your productive 
capital. 
Their discomfort is not to be ignored. 
Hang their clothes High and Dry with the 
UNION SANITARY CLOTHES 
HANGER. 


JAMES H. CHANNON MEG. COMPANY 
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Yes, Gentlemen 
of the Mininc Concress:! 


The comfort and the health of your 
workmen are productive capital. 
Pep means profit. Laziness is loss. 
Health reveals itself in energy— 

activity. Indolence is disease. 


You’ll never find right healthy men in 
germ -infested clothing. 

Nor clean, sweet-smelling clothing in 
an ordinary stuffy, musty locker. 


What sort of a place do YOU provide for 
your men’s street-clothes while they 
are at work—for their damp, steaming 


work-clothes while they’re off shift? 


Many States have statutes governing this. 
Sanitation reform is in the air. 
Enlightened workmen are demanding it. 
And what humanity urges, self-interest 
commands. ‘It’s your move next! 


The UNION SANITARY CLOTHES HANGER 
hoists clothes into the warm, dry-air 
stratum at the ceiling—then holds them 
locked in safety there, the fresh, germ- 
destroying oxygen blowing through them. 


Let us send you our new booklet, ‘‘High and : 
Dry.’’ Let us show you by estimate the 
low cost of this BIG STEP FORWARD! 


| this is 
YOUR business! 
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4 bw belt conveyor illustrated operates in connection with one of 
the large mines in the Pittsburgh, Pa., district. S-A Unit Ball 
Bearing Carriers, Style No. 101, are used throughout the entire installa- 
tion. Smooth running ball-bearing carriers support the heavy load, which 
is conveyed with clock-like regularity in big tonnage day after day. 


S-A Unit Ball-Bearing Carriers save lubrication, reduce belt 
wear and decrease power consumption. Their adaptability permits of 
adjustment to a wide range of operating conditions. 


Write for Prices 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


% 

4 
MFG.CO 
BELT CONVEYORS 
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WASHINGTON 


NOVEMBER, 1920 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Publication of the American Mining Congress 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The American Mining Congress, in 
pursuance of its fixed policy of enlarg- 
ing its facilities and expanding its serv- 
ice to meet the growing demands of 
America’s greatest industry, will en- 
large the page size of THe MINING Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL to 9 by 12 inches, begin- 
ning with the January, 1921 issue. 

This increased size will lend itself to 
the accommodation of advertisers as 
well as permit greater facility for illus- 
tration. The growing trend toward cen- 
tralization of business control in the 
national capital,no matter how much we 
may protest against this tendency, is 
making it increasingly necessary that 
mining men should be kept in close 
touch with legislative, administrative 
and judicial rulings which affect the 
mining industry, and the increased vol- 
ume of mining news fully warrants the 
immediate enlargement of THE MINING 
Concress JouRNAL. The welfare of the 
mining industry depends in growing 
measure upon Washington activities 
and it is the function of the THe Mrn- 
ING ConGress JouRNAL to make it pos- 
sible for every mining man to keep thor- 
oughly posted upon the course of events 
transpiring and about to transpire at 
the Nation’s capital. 


THE GREATEST ORGANIZATION 


IN THE WORLD 


The greatest organization in the 
world is the Government of the United 
States—great in natural wealth, great 
in extent of territory, but greater still 


in the manhood and womanhood of the 
nation. 

While representative government may 
yet be an experiment, thus far in his- 
tory this representative government has 
demonstrated its ability to furnish bet- 
ter opportunities to all its citizens for 
education and development and bring to 
them life necessities and greater luxu- 
ries than are to be secured in any other 
nation of the world. Above and beyond 
this, it has brought to its citizens the 
greatest amount of individual liberty. 
Subordinate organizations have _at- 
tempted to curtail these liberties and in 
the name of liberty and justice have 
asked that only members of their own 
organization should be permitted to 
work and earn a living. Efforts have 
been made to subvert the laws and the 
constitution in order that a minority 
might control the affairs of government. 
In spite of these efforts it still remains 
true that every citizen of the United 
States has a right to express himself 
individually in the selection of those 
representatives through which his views 
may find expression. This is true rep- 
resentative government, the best gov- 
ernment which the world has yet de- 
veloped. These thoughts have been sug- 
gested by an editorial in The Manu- 
facturer and Industrial News Bureau, 
of Portland, Oregon. We quote: 

“There is one organization over ail and 
greater than all and that is organized so- 
ciety, and when any other or all other organ- 
izations fail to exert proper control it is 
the duty of this organization which is the 


servant of all the people to exert and exer- 
cise its sovereign authority.” 
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Organized society in the United 
States is the Government of the United 
States, the greatest government in the 
world, only restricted in its operations 
by the constitution which protects 
every citizen in the greatest liberty 
which is possible without trespassing 
upon the liberties of others. It will be 
well if every citizen of the United States 
will recognize that any infraction of the 
principles of our great constitution is 
bound to bring retribution. 


GOLD AND OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


Under the title, “The Relation of 
Mining to International Politics,’ the 
Engineering and Mining Journal of 
October 2 carries a very able editorial 
with special reference to the copper 
mining industry. This editorial calls 
attention to the fact that while the 
home consumption for copper is rather 
in excess of the ordinary demand, the 
foreign markets are making no demand 
for copper, notwithstanding the great 
need which.there exists for rehabilita- 
tion of its industrial machinery, in 
which copper plays so important a part. 
This is accounted for principally in the 
following language: “More than that, 
there money is no good. With all our 
bankers’ theories as to the solidity of 


paper or demi-paper currency, they 
shun paper in practice. We will not 


sell our copper to Germany for paper 
marks, nor to Austria for paper krone, 
nor to France for paper francs. We 
demand, instead, the good old gold and 
silver—may Heaven bless them and pro- 
tect them, and the vital American indus- 
tries they represent! And the real stuff 
they do not have. * * * Therefore, the 
only remedy is the stabilization of Eu- 
rope, and that is why our next and 
chief interest is in European and 
Americo-European politics, because it is 
undeniable that just as mad _ policies 
have shattered Europe, wise policies can 
heal her.” 

Thus it appears that one of the great 
drawbacks to the present prosperity of 
the American copper producing indus- 
try is the lack of gold in the hands of 
European countries, which, while need- 
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ing our copper, are not able to pay for 
it. This condition is accentuated by 
the fact that since January 1, 1919, an 
adverse European trade balance has 
been created of $3,500,000,000, which is 
yet to be funded. Could a more ef- 
fectual lesson be given to those deluded 
economists who believe that we have 
too much gold and that financial credit 
can be based upon the index price of 
certain commodities? The United 
States has at the present time more 
than its share of the world’s gold sup- 
ply, and our credit is good anywhere in 
the world. The other countries lack a 
supply of gold and the depreciation of 
their currency is measured by that de- 
ficiency. Even Great Britain’s magnifi- 
cent credit is not able to maintain her 
exchange on a par with gold, and as a 
result the South African gold miner, 
using his gold to buy British exchange, 
is able to operate under what is sub- 
stantially a bonus which at the low 
point of exchange was 50 per cent above 
the monetary price of 85 shillings per 
ounce, and thus South African gold 
production is being maintained at some- 
thing nearly a normal level. The mag- 
nificent credit of our own country has 
placed a burden upon our gold mining 
operations which has closed many of 
our gold mines, only a few being able 
to continue operations in the bope that 
something would turn up which would 
make possible gold mining operations 
on a pre-war basis. One by one these 
operations are being discontinued, and 
it is probable that the gold production 
of this year will be from thirty to forty 
million dollars less than sufficient to 
meet the amount required and used for 
other than monetary purposes. In 
other words, having used up the total 
gold produced in the country, the jew- 
elers will take from the United States 
Treasury reserves approximately 
thirty million dollars, leaving our gold 
standard with that much less of sup- 
port. 

The American Mining Congress has 
proposed that Congress shall ask the 
users of gold for jewelry to pay a tax 
representing a part of the difference be- 
tween its government fixed value and 
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the actual cost of production in order 
that gold production may be stimulated. 
The American Bankers Association in 
two succeeding annual conventions have 
passed resolutions approving some gov- 
ernment stimulation to gold production. 
A recent letter from the president of a 
prominent western bank, in speaking of 
the McFadden bill, says, “It is sound 
to the core. Something else is required 
for the financing of the commercial and 
industrial life of this nation besides 
ability to run a printing press for the 
issue of money.” This bank president 
is sound to the core, and we believe the 
bankers of the nation, with very few 
exceptions, will approve and will urge 
upon Congress the importance of de- 
vising some means to prevent the de- 
moralization of our gold standard and 
to protect the gold reserves which sus- 
tain the nation’s credit. 


STATE REGULATION OF 
INDUSTRY 


It is somewhat remarkable that in a 
country where such great prosperity 
has been developed through the unre- 
stricted operation of individual incen- 
tive and in which the free operation of 
the law of supply and demand has 
brought to our people so large a meas- 
ure of general prosperity that because 
of a dislocation of industrial activity 
occasioned by war conditions, we should 
plunge into the doubtful experiment of 
state control. It would seem that the 
experience with government control of 
the coal industry during the war, with 
the general dislocation of every indus- 
trv in which the government asserted 
its power under the Lever Act, -would 
bring sufficient lesson to an intelligent 
people to prevent further possibilities 
of governmental interference with the 
ordinary conduct of business. The 
quickest possible return to normal con- 
ditions in which the law of supply and 
demand may operate, will in the present 
as in the past, meet the public demands 
in the most effective manner possible. 
War conditions were abnormal but the 
American people do not seem to realize 
the simple truth of this statement. 


During the war period we sent approxi- 
mately 20 million tons of food products 
annually across the water. During the 
war the whole industrial strength of 
the nation was turned to the manuv- 
facture of war materials and supplies. 
Business and commercial life were vol- 
untarily and recklessly transformed 
into parts of the great war machine. 
The inflation of prices and enormous 
profits, particularly to the workers of 
the nation, made possible reckless ex- 
penditures which jointly with the short- 
age created by exportations made havoc 
with usual customs entirely subversive 
to the ordinary direction of business 
enterprises. The signing of the armis- 
tice found the country in a chaotic con- 
dition in which every patriotic citizen 
hoped for a return to normal conditions. 
The process of a return to normal con- 
ditions is now being interfered with by 
theoretical reformers inspired, whether 
wittingly or otherwise, with the idea 
that legislation can bring relief from 
the abnormal conditions. As a radical 
illustration of this tendency, the legis- 
lature of the state of Indiana in special 
session has created a special Food and 
Coal Commission which is given power 
to fully direct the operation of coal 
mines in the state. 

The Alabama legislature has under 
consideration a bill creating a commis- 
sion with sweeping powers, to change 
the operators’ methods of mining, to fix 
wages, establish the working day and 
living conditions, prohibiting the cessa- 
tion of operations, requiring that all op- 
erators shall procure a license and re- 
quiring reports giving in minute detail 
whatever information the commission 
may require. We can easily predict 
that the operation of such laws will be 
disastrous to the coal mining industry 
in these states and will work hardship 
and disaster to all those who depend 
upon these mines for their fuel supply. 


The prices of world products at the 
close of the war and for a considerable 
time thereafter remained at a level the 
highest in the history of modern days. 
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These prices have increased more than 
100 per cent since 1914. In other 
words, the enormous stock of materials 
and supplies were accounted to be 
worth double as much as similar stock 
would have been accounted in 1914. 

It was generally recognized that 
sooner or later this price level must fall 
and the underlying and fundamental 
reason not considered by the majority 
was the fact that the world’s gold sup- 
ply, which is the measure of all values, 
had not increased during that period; 
and that these enhanced values were 
based upon credits and credit money in 
greater amount than the gold reserves 
could continuously maintain. 

Without a recognition of the tech- 
nical distinctions as to the real fune- 
tion performed by the gold reserve, it 
remains a recognized fact: that there 
must be some stable relation between 
gold reserves and prices. This is un- 
doubtedly true in world trade no matter 
what temporary expedients of bank and 
money credit may be established by any 
country. 

It is admitted and expected that 
prices must fall to a much lower level. 
The holder of goods at the time of that 
price decline must necessarily stand 
this loss. These reductions are being 
resisted at every point by the holder of 
goods and many schemes are being de- 
vised by which prices may be main- 
tained. The justice of this proposal is 
apparent as applied to property pur- 
chased at the high prices, but it must 
be remembered that those whose stocks 
of goods were purchased at the pre-war 
price, and who took advantage of the 
increase in the value of their holdings, 
should net complain if upon their re 
placed stocks of goods they are now 
forced to take a loss. 

The producers of the country as a 
whole were permitted to roll in un- 
dreamed of wealth by a_ theoretical 
profit gained by this advance in prices. 
These same men must now expect to 
suffer a corresponding loss. The read- 
justment period is only a period of tak- 
ing losses, the fortunate circumstance 
being that it is not at all probable that 
prices will ever reach the pre-war level 
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and therefore the appreciation in value 
of the world’s supply of goods from 
100 per cent to 200 per cent will still 
leave a profit in the hands of property 
owners when those same prices retreat 
from 200 per cent to 125 or 150 per cent, 
the level which is likely to be reached 
in the final readjustment of our na- 
tion’s business. 


PRICE FIXING IDIOCY 


The struggle against the operation of 
inexorable laws goes bravely on. Mental 
pigmies continually undertake to re- 
vise the plan of the universe. These 
protest against alleged injustices, ex- 
haust their resources and withdraw 
again to the bottom of their well of 
mediocrity from which they can see the 
distant star but from which they can 
have no conception of the remaining 
and overwhelmingly comprehensive 
parts of the universe. A scarcity of 
spice at the breakfast table arouses 
these self-appraised wise men to what 
they regard as a necessity for revolu- 
tionizing the comprehensive business 
structure developed by the law of sup- 
ply and demand, by which the spices of 
Arabia, through the devious and com- 
prehensive systems of exchange, are 
made available at the corner grocery. 
A world upheaval which dislocates (7?) 
this long chain of operations at any one 
point is proof that the whole system of 
production, transportation ex- 
change should be reorganized by legisla- 
tive or administrative order. The tem- 
porary failure at a single point of this 
wonderfully complex world distribution 
system is sufficient reason to their mind 
for drastic interference with the laws 
which have and still supply the other 
hundreds of necessities and luxuries 
from the productive marts of the 
world. The laws of gravity and of sup- 
ply and demand operate effectually and 
satisfactorily except where they are in- 
terfered with by visionaries who from 
the bottom of the well can see a single 
star only and who believe that because 
of that vision they are qualified from 
that point to better observe the uni- 
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verse than he who stands upon the 
mountain top. 

If ever a justification existed for 
price fixing it is to be found in those 
conditions created by the world war, 
but every effort by the federal govern- 
ment in that behalf proved abortive. 
Notwithstanding the bitter experiences 
which the nation has suffered because 
of governmental interferences with nai- 
ural laws, we still find the mental pig- 
mies in national and state affairs un- 
dertaking to right temporary disturb- 
ances of inexorable laws by the foolish 
expedient of price fixing. The purpose 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law was to 
prevent interference by concerted effort 
with the law of supply and demand. 
The National Coal Association very 
properly refused to join in an agree- 
ment to keep down the price of coal. 

The legislature of the state of In- 
diana has made its effort in this behalf. 
Alabama has this matter under consid- 
eration. The United States grand 
juries in certain parts of the country 
have also assumed a superior wisdom ; 
the Department of Justice of the 
United States even believes that it may, 
by the process of indictment, prevent 
business men from selling their goods 
at the best price obtainable. If these 
wiseacres could but see for a moment 
that a sane statement of the actual 
facts existing and absolute liberty of 
the individual to act independently of 
all other influences is the surest and 
safest method by which prices of any 
sort shall be brought to a proper level, 
except in those rare cases where either 
the supply is controlled by a monopoly 
or where the machinery of production 
has not been properly developed! Given 
a sufficient supply and a high price, the 
machinery of production will always be 
quickly developed in order to take ad- 
vantage of the high market price; and, 
upon the other hand, a falling of prices 
below a proper level will quickly put 
out of commission the machinery of 
production so as to lessen the supply 
to a point where a scarcity will create 
higher price levels. In other words, the 
law of supply and demand is the one 
and only law to which we may look for 


a solution of the consumer’s difficulties. 
The writer does not know of a single 
effort looking to price fixing which has 
not resulted in great inconvenience if 
not in disaster. There is but one prod- 
uct in which governmental regulation 
of prices is justified and that justifica- 
tion is based upon the fact that gold 
being the foundation of our business 
transactions must be stabilized without 
reference to its effect upon the industry 
which produces it. The fixing of the 
price of gold is justified and necessary 
in the public welfare. Every other 
price fixing device of whatever nature 
or kind will come back to plague those 
who are responsible for it and work in- 
terminable confusion to the consuming 
public. 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 


Forty adventurous Englishmen, 
“weary of fiscal oppression,” have char- 
tered a schooner and will sail from 
London within the month in quest of a 
“taxless paradise” in the South Seas, 
or so the story goes. 

No grave significance attaches to the 
junket. It is probably simply an eseape 
from the post-war ennui of London club 
life. An uninhabited isle these wealthy 
explorers may find, and obtain tempo- 
rary immunity from tax collectors by 
sacrificing the advantages purchased by 
taxes, but it is not likely to cause a 
general hegira. 

Yet there are many who, caught in 
the mathematical and sometimes astro- 
nomical mazes of our tax systems, have 
craved a similar opportunity. The 
banker Kahn tells of one business man 
who has been forced by State and Fed- 
eral tax measures, and at the call of 
the bewildering variety of commissions 
created in recent years, to furnish not 
less than 109 different reports. The 
actual cost thereof is given at $14,000 
per annum, aside from the value of the 
executive’s time. 

“Efficiency Edgars” 


are running 


amuck in governmental bureaus as well 
as in industry, the latitudinal authority 
frequently given to incompetents pro- 
viding a proving ground for their theo- 
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retical off-shoots. It is true, of course, 
that the many and diverse forms issued 
by the Revenue Bureau are necessary 
to make the present federal revenue 
laws workable at all, but elsewhere we 
find an unnecessary multiplicity of re- 
quirements. 

It is this situation that has made the 
general sales or turnover tax so capti- 
vating at first inspection to the average 
business man. Its fallacies appear upon 
analysis, but federal taxation has_be- 
come such a highly technical branch of 
political economy that the average busi- 
ness man has not sufficient time to en- 
ter its highways and byways, with the 
result that first and casual impressions 
wield a dangerous influence. 

One of the most ardent advocates of 
the general flat-rate sales tax has re- 
cently called attention to the success of 
the “sales tax” in Canada. 

Among the principal proponents of 
the general sales or turnover tax are the 
manufacturers and retailers of jewelry, 
dry goods, sporting goods, candy and so 
on, which cbmmodities are subjected at 
present to special taxes. These mer- 
chants ask for the repeal of “luxury 
taxes” and the substitution of a 1 per 
cent or 11% per cent tax upon the turn- 
over of all merchandise and services, es- 
sential as well as non-essential. In 
their pride of argument they point out 
that “there is no better way of refuting 
the objections urged against this tax 
than by pointing to its success in 
France and Canada. It has produced 
no sense of grievance or hardship on 
the general public.” 

The American Mining Congress has 
been giving careful consideration to the 
Canadian taxes for some time, and is 
interested to hear of the success of the 


system. A brief description of the Ca- 
nadian “sales tax” may prove inter- 
esting. 

The Canadian law of July 1, 1920, 


amends the Special War Revenue Act 
of 1915. It provides, in addition to re- 
tention and extension of heavy excise 
taxes upon non-essentials, for a tax of 
1 per cent upon sales and deliveries by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers, 
and upon duty paid value of importa- 
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tions, and tax of 2 per cent upon sales 
by manufacturers to retailers or con- 
sumers or on importations by retailers 
or consumers. However, virtually all 
prime essentials of life are exempted 
from tax of any nature. The limited 
sales tax is in addition to luxury taxes 
that make the present excises in the 
United States seem puny and negligible 
in comparison. 

Sumptuary taxes are ever popular 
with the voting majority, and the re- 
ported success of the Canadian limited 
sales tax is due largely to the many ex- 
emptions and the continued heavy levies 
upon luxuries. 

The glee of the sales tax supporters 
over the operation of the foreign “sales 
taxes” may be short-lived when the fal- 
lacy of the attempted analogy is ex- 
posed. In one breath they proclaim 
their opposition to special taxes and 
refer proudly to the record of systems 
which after all are essentially sump- 
tuary measures. A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing. 


INTERNATIONAL HONESTY 


It is somewhat surprising that men 
of prominence in the United States can 
be found who advocate that the debt of 
European countries to the United 
States should be cancelled. It is more 
surprising still that any should be 
found willing to advocate this as 
business advantage. While there may 
be some justification on moral and sym- 
pathetic grounds, it seems strange that 
any nation having accomplished the 
financial supremacy of the world 
should willingly surrender that ad- 
vantage. 

That advantage consists of the right 
to collect from European countries a 
debt, payable in gold, which equals the 
total gold supply in the world. That 
debt never can be paid and those na- 
tions owing that debt must continuous- 
lv pay tribute to the United States. 
The United States has ceased to be the 
vassal of any other nation in the world, 
an advantage which will not be surren- 
dered voluntarily by this country, nor 
will it be lost involuntarily except this 
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nation shall cease to work and produce 
to its capacity and shall barter away 
its birthright in order to maintain itself 
in luxury and idleness. If the Amer- 
ican people shall permit this condition 
their fate will not be undeserved. 

Republican government is still an ex- 
periment but one which the better 
sense and the higher regard for justice 
of the American ‘people will continue to 
make effective as the best form of gov- 
ernment for intelligent human beings 
which the world has or can produce. 
Let us stand by our rights, by our con- 
stitution and our laws. Let us protect 
representative government; let us trust 
in God; but always keep our powder 
dry. Let us be honest with ourselves 
as well as honest with the nations of 
the world. 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


The American Mining Congress is not 
a political organization. It studiously 
avoids discussion of any subject from a 
partisan standpoint. Its advocacy of 
the principle of protection has at times 
brought its non-partisanship into ques- 
tion because of the fact that one of the 
great parties stands for a_ protective 
tariff and the other for tariff for reve 
nue only. The American Mining Con- 
gress has believed that the American 
producer should have the benefit of the 
American market on equal terms with 
foreign competitors. It has never asked 
a prohibitive tariff but only such pro- 
tection as enables the American pro- 
ducer to meet his foreign competitor on 
equal terms in the American market. 
tiven this condition, if the American 
producer is not able to hold the domes- 
tic market, it is proof that he needs to 
revise the management of his business. 
As an example, Chinese tungsten is 
mined with labor costing 10 or 15 cents 
per day, equally efficient with labor in 
this country costing $3.50 to $4.00 per 
day, while the cost of transportation of 
that product by water to our seaboard 
is less than the cost of transportation 
from the Rocky Mountain states to the 
point of consumption. This condition 
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requires that such a duty be levied as 
will measure the differences between 
those costs as applied to each unit of 
the article to be produced. In other 
words, a compensatory tariff. 

The recent protective tariff conven- 
tion in New Orleans, managed and sup- 
ported by Democratic senators and con- 
gressmen, is a justification of the atti- 
tude of the American Mining Congress. 
In the sugar producing state of Louis- 
iana it is plainly evident that cheap 
labor in foreign sugar producing coun- 
tries makes it impossible for its sugar 
industry to meet that competition with- 
out a compensatory tariff. That the 
north and south have disagreed upon 
the subject of a protective tariff was 
simply an expression of the fact that 
the north was a section of industrial 
production, paying high wages for its 
labor, while the south produced raw 
materials only and could benefit by 
the cheapest manufacturing production 
which the world could furnish. The 
south is witnessing a marvelous indus- 
trial development. To the extent of 
this development will the south justify 
the American Mining Congress in its 
advocacy of conditions which will per- 
mit the efficient American producer to 
meet on equal terms in the American 
market all foreign competition. 


MINING THE GREATEST 
INDUSTRY 


Fifty-two per cent of all carload 
freight shipped during January, Feb- 
ruary and March of this year consisted 
of the raw products of American mines. 

This is a short paragraph, but a 
weighty one. Nothing bigger has been 
printed since the cables flashed the news 
that the armistice had been signed. Its 
importance would not be over-empha- 
sized if it was heralded in streamers 
over the top of the front page of every 
newspaper in the country. 

American citizens, business men and 
laboring men, especially mine owners, 
Congressmen and Senators, would do 
well to think about it, and to think 
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long and earnestly about it and let its 
surpassing significance sink in. 

Measured by the tonnage it produces, 
the mining industry is the biggest in- 
dustry in this country, and therefore in 
the world. 

For every ton of farm products trans- 
ported during these three winter 
months when appetites are healthiest 
there were shipped four and one-half 
tons from the mines. Shipments of 
mine products were two and one-fifth 
times greater than shipments of all 
manufactured articles combined, five 
times greater than shipments of forest 
products and twenty-one- and nine- 
tenths times greater than shipments of 
meat and other animal products. 

Tonnage of iron ore alone was greater 
than that of wheat or corn or of flour 
and meal combined, almost three times 
greater than cotton and eleven and 
four-fifths times greater than tobacco— 
greater than all shipments of any single 
group of agricultural products falling 
into any one classification. The same 
may be said with respect to shipments 
of other ores and concentrates. 

Shipments of base bullion and mat- 
te, or of salt, alone were greater than 
those of tobacco, the raising of which is 
the chief vocation in life of many of the 
richest planters who make a business of 
tilling some of the richest soil in 
America. 

A single branch of the mining indus- 
try, that of soft coal, produced nearly 
three times as much tonnage as all the 
farms in America, more than three 
times that of all the forests, fourteen 
times that of all hog, cattle, sheep, goat 
and poultry raisers, wool producers and 
hide and leather manufacturers com- 
bined, and nearly half again as much 
as all the factories, large and small, in 
the United States. 

Not only did the mines provide more 
tonnage than all other industries com- 
bined, but they provided the most im- 
portant tonnage. If the railroads had 
not carried a single ton of wheat, our 
feelings would have been fractured but 
our health would not have been hurt. 
Mr. Hoover knows this, and would 
know it even if he were not a mining 
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engineer. We could have survived 
without tobacco, as the W. C. T. U. 
will readily testify. Thousands of vege- 
tarians will assert the stoppage of 
transportation of all animal products 
intended for food would exert a bene- 
ficial effect upon the stature and the 
stamina of every citizen. Millions of 
men who intend to buy woolen suits this 
winter would be glad to know that no 
cotton was transported last winter. 
But the stoppage of transportation 
for three months of any one of the 
major products of the mines would have 
reacted seriously, if not fatally, upon 
the men, women and business affairs of 
the United States. Stop shipping coal 
for three months and every rail would 
rust, every factory would close down, 
millions of people would freeze and the 
income tax collector would have nobody 
to deal with except the undertakers and 
the fee-paid officers of the bankruptcy 
courts. Stop the production and trans- 
portation of petroleum for three months 
and you make it impossible for any one 
to take a joy-ride or defeat the high 
cost of living by getting his last winter’s 
suit dry cleaned. Eliminate the trans- 
portation of clay, gravel, sand and stone 
and the construction and repair of resi- 
dences and business buildings, and most 
of the streets and roads leading from 
the one to the other, would end auto- 
matically. A salt famine would cause 
more inconvenience and more indiges- 
tion than a sugar shortage. Coke is 
more indispensable than cattle and pe- 
troleum than poultry. There are no 
workable substitutes for any of the 
great major products of the mines. 
Their continued transportation during 
January, February and March, 1920, 
was necessary to the very existence of 
every business and the very life of a 
large proportion of the country’s inhab- 
itants, and so will it be with all mine 
products for many years to come. 
Such is the relative size, and such is 
the comparative importance, of the 


great mining industry of America. But 
its size and importance are not gener- 
ally realized and still less universally 
are they appreciated. Schoolbooks con- 
tain nothing about it, newspapers say 
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comparatively little about it, statesmen 
frequently care less than nothing about 
it. The government maintains a De- 
partment of Agriculture, with sixteen 
divisions, for the benefit of the farming 
industry, while the mining industry is 
handled by one bureau of the Interior 
Department, being placed on a par in 
this respect with Indian affairs, pen- 
sions, patents, hospitals of the District 
of Columbia, the supervision of build- 
ings at the Capital and the administra- 
tion of affairs in distant Hawaii. 
Preachers pray that the rain may fall 
gently and plentifully on the growing 
crops, but without including a respect- 
ful stipulation that the same rain may 
not flood a gold mine or wash away a 
coal tipple or irrigate an oil field. 
Perhaps the chief reason why every 
school boy and girl does not Know that 
the mines produce more original ton- 
nage and a larger quantity of lasting 
wealth than all the farms and factories 
is that the mine owners themselves have 
not been sufficiently aggressive and self- 
assertive. They have not fully realized 
their own importance, or, realizing it, 
have not at all times exerted their 
strength in unison. Farmers have been 
known to influence legislation. Wheat 
growers have had something to say 
about national enactments upon one or 
two occasions and cotton raisers in 
quiet and peaceful times have displayed 
an ability to fire a few verbal volleys 
easily heard around the world. If the 
mine owners made as much noise as the 
farmers, in proportion to the railroad 
tonnage they originate, the whole coun- 
try would think the American Mining 
Congress was about to meet in Wash- 
ington, instead of Denver, and that the 
Congress of the United States was 
merely one of its subcommittees. 
Fortunately, a change has set in. 
The mining industry, to a far greater 
degree than formerly, recognizes its im- 
portance and its right to be heard. The 
American Mining Congress is larger 
than ever before. Its membership, con- 
tinually increasing, speaks to the world 
with one voice and commands a most 
respectful hearing. The industry asks 
no subsidies, no favors, but even-handed 
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justice based on a recognition of its 
size and indispensability. It is well, 
therefore, that every mine owner con- 
sider fully this latest tonnage report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and that he call its significance to the 
attention of every man and woman of 
his acquaintance, that he talk to his 
chamber of commerce about it, write to 
the editor of his favorite newspaper 
about it and make certain that his Con- 
gressman and his Senators and his rep- 
resentatives in the state legislature 
know about it. The public, no less than 
the mine owner, will benefit by coming 
to a realization of the fact that mining 
is the biggest industry in the United 
States. 


WHAT THE McFADDEN 
DOES NOT DO 


BILL 


It is amazing that opponents of meas- 
ures proposed for congressional enact- 
ment do not always take the time to 
read them, or, reading them, fail ut- 
terly to comprehend their meaning. 
It is particularly amazing that the Wall 
Street Journal, devoted exclusively to 
financial matters, should exhibit such a 
lack of understanding of the provisions 
of the McFadden Bill. Any one fa- 
miliar with the McFadden Bill who 
reads the article entitled “A Bad Sub- 
sidy” printed recently in the “Review 
and Outlook” column of the Wall Street 
Journal, will know at once that the 
writer either had not read the McFad- 
den Bill or that if he did read it he 
failed to understand it. 

The Wall Street Journal condemns 
the McFadden Bill on the three-fold 
count of being a measure for price fix- 
ing, creating a subsidy and interfering 
with the law of supply and demand. It 
opposes all governmental price fixing, 
but overlooks the circumstance that 
gold is already a price-fixed commodity, 
and will undoubtedly and must inevita- 
bly remain a price-fixed commodity so 
long as it remains the basis of money. 
The government has fixed its price at 
20.67 an ounce, destroying the opera- 
tion of the law*of supply and demand. 
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Purchasers of gold never pay less, be- 
cause this is the lowest price for which 
it is obtainable, and never pay more so 
long as they are able to secure an abun- 
dant supply for this price by patroniz- 
ing the government. 

The Wall Street Journal  stoutly 
maintains its opposition to price fixing, 
and in the same article contends not 
only for a continuation of price fixing 
on gold, but for the maintenance of a 
fixed price which is below the cost of 
production and which manifestly must 
annul the law of supply and demand. 

As for the charge that the McFadden 
Bill subsidizes the producer of gold, the 
facts are exactly the reverse. The gold 
consumer is now subsidized. Instead 
of providing a subsidy for the pro- 
ducer, the McFadden Bill merely les- 
sens the subsidy which the consumer 
now enjoys. 

But the full effect of the Journal 
writer’s failure to read, or to under- 
stand, the McFadden Bill is seen best 
in the closipg paragraph of his article, 
which is as follows: 

“It is needless to say that the users 
ef gold in the arts would manufacture 
anything but the American product. If 
the tax were put upon all gold, irre- 
spective of origin, this would be a direct 
endowment of the South African gold 
mines out of the American taxpayer’s 
pocket, with nothing to show for it. A 
corresponding import tax on gold would 
be rank insanity.” 

The McFadden Bill does not levy a 
tax on American gold. It does not levy 
a tax on foreign gold. It does levy a 
tax on all gold which is used for manu- 
facturing purposes, the tax being col- 
lectible from the consumer at the time 
he purchases the manufactured article. 
It makes no difference whence the gold 
comes which is sold to the manufac- 
turer. Whether it be from the destruc- 
tion of coin or from a foreign gold pro- 
ducer or elsewhere, the industrial con- 
sumer will pay the excise of fifty cents 
per pennyweight only at the time the 
manufactured article is sold. There 
would, therefore, be no premium market 
in which the producers*of foreign gold 
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could participate or in which the 
hoarders of old gold could speculate. 
A free gold market would still be main- 
tained, for the reason that the excise 
tax would be collected only upon the 
finished product -when sold and not 
upon the bullion when sold to the manu- 
facturer. 


A WORTHY POSITION 


The needs of any industry should not 
at any time be made the subject of po- 
litical controversy. In so doing vital 
facts are often obscured in the heat of 
political argument. When a large basic 
industry is the subject of political at- 
tack it is in a peculiarly belpless situa- 
tion, for at every attempt to reply it is 
met with the accusation of attempting 
to dictate political issues. Therefore 
the newest chapter of the American 
Mining Congress, the New Mexico Chap- 
ter, is especially to be commended in its 
unpartisan attitude in the face of a 
political fight made upon it, in which 
had the mining industry of the state re- 
plied in kind would have brought it 
into a most unwelcome political contro- 
versy.. The New Mexico Chapter has 
instead in a dignified appeal through 
the press of the’ state asked that the 
needs of the mining industry, the basic 
source of wealth for the state, be for- 
ever removed from state politics, in jus- 
tice both to the high ideals of state 
politics and to the needs of the industry 
itself. 

We can imagine no.fairer request, no 
more dignified attitude and no pro- 
cedure which would result more for the 
permanent good both of the industry. 
and of the state government. 


STATE MINE TAXATION 


The so-called ad valorem basis of tax- 
ation for mining property is not eco- 
nomically sound as comparable to the 
same basis of taxation for real estate 
holdings or agricultural lands because 
the value which is potential in the min- 
ing property can be realized but once. 
As long as it has ore in the ground it 
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is not usable wealth. When the miner 
produces it it becomes of value, it is 
sold and thereafter can never be of 
value to that piece of property again. 
A real estate holding under normal con- 
ditions yields an annual income and has 
an appreciation in value annually re- 
gardless of the income it has yielded. 
A farm normally yields an annual crop 
and has at the same time an increase in 
land value which is not affected by the 
return from the crops. In short, the 
normal real estate holding shows an in- 
come and at the same time has an in- 
crease in base value. A mine can only 
show income by depletion of its fixed 
value. 


Not only is the mining business different 
in its entire procedure from ordinary busi- 
ness but the nature of its operation and of 
its reserves of raw material and of the 
product of its operations are all so different 
that it is easily comprehended why the 
basis of taxation of the mining industry 
should be on a different scale than applies 
either to other business, to real estate hold- 
ings, or to manufacturing enterprises. The 
product of agriculture is all consumed within 
the year following its production, not a ves- 
tige of it remains as wealth. The product 
of metal mines enters into the construction 
of all permanent wealth and all permanent 
sources of taxation. The product of these 
mines becomes motor cars, watches, loco- 
motives, electric machinery, fabricated steel 
ships, hundreds of thousands of miles of 
steel railway; all permanent wealth which is 
taxed over and over again. This is but one 
of the differences which makes necessary 
a different basis of taxes for mine holdings 
than for ordinary real estate. 


IS THIS A LIBEL 


Headlines are the deadly weapons 
with which newspapers are wont to 
color news dispatches, and sometimes to 
entirely distort the impression upon the 
casual reader which a more careful 
study of the text of the dispatch would 
show to be without foundation. As an 
example only and not because this char- 
acter of press notice is unusual, the 
New York Times, in its issue of October 
17, displays a headline carrying these 
words, “Strikers Attack Mine After 
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Using Dynamite.” Then follows a press 
dispatch as follows: 


Morgantown, W. Va., Oct. 17—The tipple 
and the entrance to the Rockford coal mine 
of the Connelsville Basin Coal and Coke 
Company at Rockford, W. Va., near here, 
were badly damaged by an explosion of dyna- 
mite just before midnight tonight. Twelve 
men at work in the mine escaped injury. 

Soon after the explosion the power house 
of the coal company was attacked. Many 
shots were fired. The sound of the shooting 
and the explosion attracted non-union min- 
ers employed by the company, and they quick- 
ly assembled. 

In the fight which followed it is believed 
that one of the men of the attacking party 
was either killed or badly wounded as he 
was carried away by some of his companions 
when they were finally driven off. 

A detachment of state police stationed at 
this place was informed of the raid and sent 
a squad of men to the scene. They scoured 
the country in search of the attackers, but 
it is not known whether any arrests were 
made. 


Just a few days later the following 
dispatch found place in many papers: 


Williamson, W. Va., Oct. 23 (by the As- 
sociated Press).—John Yates, superintendent 
of the Gates mine of the Crystal Block Min- 
ing Company, was shot and killed by un- 
known persons this morning while walking 
along the Mingo county road near the com- 
pany store at Gates, 10 miles east of Wil- 
liamson, according to reports received here. 

Federal troops on duty in the Mingo coun- 
ty strike zone immediately were sent from 
Sprigg, near Gates, to establish patrols in 
the woods which flank the road and from. 
which the shots came. Bloodhounds also 
were hurried from Williamson to the scene 
in an effort to trace those responsible for 
the shooting. 

S. U. G. Rhoades, former prosecuting at- 
torney of Mingo county, was dragged from 
his mule at Devon, W. Va., last night and 
shot in the face with a rifle, after addressing 
a political meeting at Beech Creek, near 
Devon. 


These quotations are not unusual. 
Such reports may be expected from 
every section where a strike is in prog- 
ress. They record the usual type of oc- 
currences. And almost always where 
arrests are made the attorneys of the 
organized labor movement appear for 
the defendants. There is nothing im- 
proper about that. Every man charged 


with crime is entitled to the most com- 
plete defense which can be distorted 
from the facts. Better always that the 
guilty shall go unpunished than that 
the innocent shall be punished. But the 
fact furnishes a link in a discreditable 
chain of events. 

A Westerner, perhaps a little radical, 
states the question this way: 

“Organized labor cannot prosper 
without strikes and strikes cannot suc- 
ceed without bloodshed or destruction 
of property, and there you are.” 

Is this statement a libel upon organ- 
ized labor? Are the inferences to be 
drawn from the headlines of news 
items describing strike contests unfair 
to organized labor? If not, then or- 
ganized labor must purge itself or 
finally lose the respect of all fair- 
minded citizens. It may be said that 
all strikes do not result in disorder, but 
it seems to be a fact that disorder al- 
ways follows every long continued 
strike and every effort to operate by the 
use of new employes. And when police 
protection is given to prevent such dis- 
order the cry is raised against “thugs 
and gunmen,” and their presence as po- 
lice officers furnishes ample excuse for 
lawlessness. Usually the gunmen are 
the first to lose their lives. Those being 
assaulted seem always to have the ad- 
vantage. At least the published reports 
so indicate. Is this inference unfair, 
or does organized labor need to purge 
itself? 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF THE 
MONTH 


The three outstanding features of in- 
dustrial and financial development in 
the past thirty days have been, first the 
serious financial situation in Cuba 
brought about by the previous loans of 
leading Cuban banks to speculators in 
sugar and to producers of sugar who 
pledged their sugar stocks at the high 
prices prevalent six months ago. 

Second, the official appeal of farm 
and grange organizations to the 
Treasury Department for increased 


eredits to facilitate the movement of 
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crops in grain growing districts and to 
finance the holdings of crops for stable 
prices. Stable prices in this instance 
meaning the maintaining of prices at as 
near their present levels as possible. 

Third, the coal strike in Great 
Britain, which has had both a sympa- 
thetic effect on local markets as a dis- 
turbing labor element and has caused 
revision of prices in all activities as- 
sociated with British trade. Yet none 
of these developments have been suffi- 
cient to cause the wide fluctuation in 
prices to which we have been accus- 
tomed in the market previously. 

In reply to the request of the farm 
organizations the Secretary of the 
Treasury pointed out that the present 
credit extended to the agricultural area 
is about six times the amount formerly 
deposited by the Treasury to facilitate 
crop movement, and that further cred- 
its for agricultural needs could not be 
granted. He also made it clear that 
no credits could be granted the purpose 
of which was to maintain high prices in 
any commodity at any stage of its nec- 
essary financing. The liquidation looked 
for through the federal reserve bank is 
proceeding in a normal manner. Gov- 
ernment bonds have had substantial in- 
creases from their lows of last summer, 
the Fourth 4%s being quoted around 
$90.00. The advice given unanimously 
in the market six months ago to sell 
industrials and buy rails has proved 
sound, Reading having gone above par 
and scored an advance over the sum- 
mer’s low of more than twenty points. 
The copper stocks are still heavy, due 
largely to their large invoices of finished 
metal still remaining unsold. Modern 
copper mining is somewhat of a manu- 
facturing enterprise. It can oversupply 
its market at its peak of possible pro- 
duction. Electrification of railroads, 
which has taken hold in the west and 
in congested terminals in the east, is 
bound to be the ultimate development 
of the use of coal or water power as the 
motive force for railroads. This devel- 
opment will put an increasing demand 
on even the great potential production 
of our copper mines. 

There is a marked recession in the 


unreasonable attitude of labor which 
grew out of the war and an increased 
labor efficiency due to the knowledge 
that there are now more men than jobs. 
If the ratio of labor efficiency increases 
with the lowering of labor demand it 
will be possible to maintain high wages 
longer than under the wasteful war 
time methods of production. There has 
been a substantial increase in the buy- 
ing of established bond issues, there 
being even a great deal of speculative 
buying of bonds on margin by investors 
who sold their marginal holding in in 
dustrial stocks. 

The position of the petroleum stocks 
has not been subject to much change, 
possibly because the natural decline 
which they would share with the motor 
stocks has been offset by the continued 
excess of the demand over supply of all 
petroleum products. The succeeding 
readjustments of our financial situation 
will doubtless be minor in_ their 
strength as compared to some of the 
serious jolts our financial system has 
received in the last year. It is evident 
that we have gone too far with our 
orderly deflation in our period of re- 
adjustment for there still to remain the 
possibility in the further readjustment 
of anything approaching a panic condi- 
tion. After having put on the brakes 
for a year it is possible to expect soon 
a renewing confidence which will permit 
a slow increase of speed in our financial 
machinery. 


A GRATIFYING MOVEMENT TO- 
WARD COOPERATION. 


One of the gratifying pages of the 
present year’s history in mining devel- 
opment is that which looks to a closer 
working relation between the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and the American Mining 
Congress. 

The Institute has made for itself a 
brilliant history. Its early operations 
were directed by Dr. R. W. Raymond, 
whose master mind guided its destinies 
from very small beginnings to an or- 
ganization with several thousand mem- 
bers comprising the great majority of 
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mining engineers in the United States 
with many foreign memberships. Dur- 
ing the great part of its history the 
Institute confined itself entirely to the 
purposes for which it was incorporated, 
namely : 


“To promote the arts and sciences con- 
nected with the economic production of the 
useful minerals and metals and the welfare 
of those employed in these industries by 
means of meetings for social intercourse, 
and the reading and discussion of profes- 
sional papers, and to circulate by means of 
publications among its members the infor- 
mation thus obtained; and to establish and 
maintain a place of meeting for its members 
and a hall for the reading of papers and 
delivery of addresses, and a library of books, 
relating to subjects cognate to the sciences 
and arts of mining and metallurgy.” 


With the enormous growth of the as- 
sociation and the increasing problems 
of a public nature, more or less con- 
trolled by governmental agencies, the 
disposition to enlist upon one side or 
the other of controversial questions de- 
veloped as the public-spirited members 
of the organization realized the neces- 
sity of registering their personal influ- 
ence in behalf of such measures as 
would benefit in a broad way the public 
interests and more directly the mining 
industry. 

There was, however, a preponderant 
objection to having the Institute depart 
from the plans through which its 
growth had been accomplished and by 
which it had attained possession of such 
commanding influence in the technical 
and educational mining world. The ne- 
cessity for action along economic lines 
led to the development of the American 
Mining Congress and the creation of 
machinery by which all of these aspira 
tions might find expression. Unfortu- 
nately, as the writer believes, all of the 
members of the Institute who felt a dis: 
position to assist in public affairs did 
not ally themselves with the American 
Mining Congress, but rather undertook 
to induce the Institute to occupy this 
field. There were, however, a very large 
number of the members of the Institute 
who associated themselves with the Min- 
ing Congress and who have been ac- 
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tively engaged through that organiza- 
tion in making effective the economic 
and legislative aspirations for mining 
betterment. This situation left the 
Mining Congress without the support of 
many men whose influence would be of 
great advantage in carrying on its work 
and during recent years has led to 
some duplications of effort. 

In order to bring about a more per- 
fect working relation between the two 
organizations and to prevent possible 
duplication of effort, the following let- 
ter was addressed to Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, immediately after his election 
to the presidency of the Institute: 


Washington, D. C., March 13, 1920. 


Mr. Herbert Hoover, Esq., President, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurg: 
ical Engineers, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR MR. HOOVER: 


We are very anxious that there shall be 
closer working relation between your great 
organization and the American Mining Con- 
gress, and a better understanding as to the 
field in which each should function, in order 
that duplication of effort shall be avoided 
and that concentrated and comprehensive 
co-operative effort shall be applied to every 
undertaking, by either organization for the 
benefit of the mining industry. 

The writer has always believed that the 
American Institute should largely follow 
the precedents upon which its success has 
been attained; that it should remain an in- 
vestigating, scientific organization, devoted 
to research, discussion and more intimate 
social relations among its members; that it 
should keep out of fields of controversy, be- 
cause disputed questions attract followers to 
ethe different sides and necessarily create 
antagonisms which weaken the organiza- 
tion. 

The American Mining Congress has al- 
ways been a fighting organization. Its as- 
sumption of leadership in controversial ques- 
tions has been its chief weakness and per- 
haps also its greatest strength. While it has 
made careful effort to arrive at fair deter- 
mination as to the best course to follow, it 
has followed that course with vigor and in 
most instances with effect; its membership 
has been weakened by the loss of those who 
could not follow its leadership, who have 
been replaced by still larger numbers who 
did support its contention. 

A few years ago certain members organized 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America, as a means through which they 
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might function in controversial matters. The 
institute, perhaps fearing further deflections, 
began to revise its policies so as to keep 
within its folds those who desire the organ- 
ization to take a positive stand upon dis- 
puted questions. 

Our belief has at all times been that those 
members of the American Institute who de- 
sire to take part in controversial questions 
should ally themselves with the American 
Mining Congress and work through that or- 
ganization to accomplish their purposes with- 
out detracting from the long, successful and 
dignified professional character of the insti- 
tute. We still believe that this is the policy 
which should be pursued by the two or- 
ganizations. 

In view of the fact that the Institute has 
elected to take positive action, however, we 
feel there should be some understanding be- 
tween the organizations so that efforts be- 
gun by one organization shall not be entered 
upon by the other, thus creating rivalry be- 
tween the organizations and preventing the 
greatest success of either. 

To this end, we suggest that a committee 
representing each of the organizations be 
selected, to work out a plan of co-operation 
through which there shall be no duplicaiion 
of effort and the united support of both or- 
ganizations shall be ‘put, behind any move- 
ment which both organizations shall approve. 

If the above plan meets your approval the 
writer will be glad to confer with you per- 
sonally, with a view to working out tne de- 
tails of the work of such committee and of 
defining more clearly the function which 
each should undertake. 

Wishing for your administration the high- 
est success and expressing personal appre- 
ciation of the fact that you have undertaken 
the presidency of the Institute, we are, with 
kindest regards, 

Very truly yours, 
J. F. CALLBREATH, 
Secretary. 


As a result of this communication, 
Mr. Hoover appointed to represent the 
Institute a committee consisting of Mr. 
Walter Douglas, Mr. E. P. Mathewson 
and Mr. Samuel A. Taylor. The mutual 
interest of the two organizations and 
the existent friendly feeling were made 
manifest by the selection of three mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
American Mining Congress, among 
whom were two of its past presidents. 
These gentlemen felt some little em- 
barrassment in representing the Insti- 
tute and asked to be excused from serv- 
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ice upon the committee. Because of 
these objections the Secretary of the 
Mining Congress was asked to attend a 
meeting of the Directors of the Insti- 
tute at which most friendly expressions 
of accord were made by those present, 
and while full confidence was expressed 
in any action of this committee in be- 
half of the Institute, but in order to 
meet in part the objection of the com- 
mittee, a resolution was approved add- 
ing three members to the Institute com- 
mittee, which was carried out by the 
appointment of Messrs. Edwin Ludlow, 
W. L. Saunders and Benjamin B. 
Thayer. On behalf of the American 
Mining Congress the following commit- 
tee was appointed: Messrs. J. R. Fin- 
lay, W. R. Ingalls, A. C. Morrison, 
Henry M. Payne, Josiah E. Spurr and 
Daniel B. Wentz. 2 

Upon the invitation of President 
Hoover of the Institute, this committee, 
together with President Wells of the 
Mining Congress and Messrs. Bradley 
Stoughton and J. F. Callbreath, secre- 
taries of the two organizations, met at 
a dinner at the Engineers’ Club, New 
York City, September 13, 1920. The 
discussion was led by Mr. Hoover, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Wells and participated in 
by the other members, in which the 
most complete harmony prevailed and 
the general expression that the* most 
complete cooperation should and must 
prevail between the two organizations 
in behalf of legislative and administra- 
tive work affecting the practical opera- 
tions of the mining industry. It was 
outlined that the rapidly increasing 
membership of the Institute furnishes 
ample testimony of the constructive 
service which is being rendered by that 
organization, not only to the Institute 
membership but to the industry at 
large. On the other hand, it was shown 
that the American Mining Congress 
through its legislative achievements has 
rendered a service in a legislative and 
administrative way which has been val- 
uable to the industry. It was outlined 
that the machinery of the Mining Con- 
gress has been developed to serve these 
legislative and governmental adminis- 
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trative reugirements and that it desires 
to render a practical service to the in- 
dustry and that it has been most careful 
to avoid the expansion of its activities 
into fields covered by other organiza. 
tions, its legislative and administrative 
successes having been premised upon 
this concentration of purpose. 

As a result of this discussion the 
committee was increased by adding the 
names of the presidents and secretaries 
of the two organizations, and a resolu- 
tion adopted creating this enlarged 
membership a permanent committee to 
coordinate the activities of the Congress 
and the Institute in respect to legisla- 
tive work relating to the industry. 

Mr. Walter Douglas was selected as 
Chairman of the committee and Mr. 
Bradley Stoughton as Secretary. An 
outline of the proposals now receiving 
the attention of the American Mining 
Congress was given, including the for- 
mulation of a revenue producing tax 
law which shall supply the deficiency 
resulting in expected reduction in ex- 
cess profit taxes; action looking to the 
maintenance of the country’s gold re- 
serves as a basis of its natignal credit 
and incidentally as a stimulation to the 
gold mining industry; action looking 
to the right of appeal to the Court of 
Claims from the decision of the War 
Minerals Relief Commission, and other 
efforts looking to the permanent devel- 
opment of the so-called war minerals; 
the maintenance of adequate statistical 
service to the mining industry; and the 
standardization of mining equipment. 

Further discussion covered the neces- 
sity of the prevention of duplication in 
the work on behalf of the mining indus- 
try by the various governmental bu- 
reaus and the expressed belief that the 
mining industry should, after careful 
deliberation, formulate a statement of 
its needs, select the agency which is 
best adapted to perform that service, 
and present to Congress the request of 
the industry for such appropriations as 
will permit the selected agency to per- 
form such service. 
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QUARTERS FOR THE CONVENTION, AND 


TEMPORARY EXPOSITION BUILDING ADJOINING. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
MINING CONGRESS CONVENTION 


By Joun T. Burns, 


Assistant Secretary, American Mining Congress. 


With a full realization of the responsibilities resting upon the American 
Mining Congress during the present crisis in national affairs, Chairman Brunton 
and his associates on the Advisory Program Committee have prepared a pro- 
gram which will make the Twenty-third Annual Convention a memorable success. 


Always, the conventions of this organization have been marked for their 
earestness of purpose and far-sighted policies as to national and western affairs ; 
but this year, with the industrial situation fraught with possibilities never 
before experienced in America, the framers of the program have approached the 
problems with great care and thoughtfulness. 

There is need for a cleansing of the labor situation; there is need for a sane 
legislative policy; justice must be secured for hundreds of men who suffered 
financial losses through failure of the government agencies to carry out war 
agreements; there is need for tariff protection to develop certain war material 
which may mean national salvation in an hour to come. 

The cumbersome and restrictive provisions of the present “excess profits tax 
law” must be remodelled to allow resumption of development work; the much 
needed national movement to standardize mining practice, accounting, codes 
and machinery, must be promoted; the cold, hard facts as to the practices of 
that great controller of flotation methods, Minerals Separation, Ltd., must be 
given to the public; the national menace which threatens to eliminate American 
gold production as an element of the mining industry must be placed before 
Congress; the demands of labor radicals and radicals who are honest enough to 
eschew the labor excuse in their disregard for law, order and property rights 
must be clearly placed before a long-suffering public. 


All these subjects, and more, are included in the five-day convention which 
opens in Denver, November 15. 


Nation’s Leaders Coming. 

John Barton Payne, Secretary of the In- 
terior, will either be present or will be rep- 
resented by a member of his staff. 

Director Cottrell of the Bureau of Mines, 
Director Smith of the Geological Survey and 
Director Stratton of the Bureau,of Stan- 
dards will be active participants in the 
conferences. 

Governor Oliver H. Shoup of Colorado, 
honorary chairman of the convention, has 
personally invited many governors and 
members of the Senate and House and a 
notable gathering of these administrative 
and law-making officers will be present. 

Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas will 
give an address on “The Right of Labor to 
Strike” and tell the operators present of the 


moral and political effect of the Kansas In- 
dustrial Court. 

One of the most distinguished guests of 
the week will be Dr. Charles A. Eaton, editor 
of Leslie’s Magazine, whose writing has done 
much to encourage national sanity during 
the past year. Dr. Eaton will discuss “Pres- 
ent and Future Relations Between Capital 
and Labor.” 

Dr. W. R. Ingalls, editor of the Annallist, 
has been invited to discuss “The Distribu- 
tion of the Fruits of Labor,” a subject upon 
which he has written with unusually deep 
vision into the industrial problem. 

Governor Emmett D. Boyle of Nevada will 
participate in the national gold conference 
and also in the general program. 

Several leading producers of bituminous 
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and anthracite coal and of the metals will 
discuss the turbulent history of 1920 in the 
industry, the elements of peace and war and 
causes of costs and losses. 

Engineers, managers and owners will as- 
semble, prepared for the first time in years 
to concentrate upon their problems and to 
frame a declaration of principles upon which 
the mining industry must stand or fall, from 
this time forward. 

It is not possible to publish the program at 
this time: It can only be said that the week 
‘will be a-busy one, a week of real work for 
busy men ofsaffairs who will rally to the 
center of activity with little else in mind 
than a determination to face and frankly 
discuss the present day discouragements in 
what normally should be the greatest of 
America’s basic industries. 


Last Year and This. 


Although this article is prepared thirty 
days before the opening date of the con- 
vention, a large number of advance reser- 
vations have been recorded in the Denver 
hotels and information given to the writer 
by railroad men indicates a very large at- 
tendance. 

In making*a preliminary comparison of 
the situation as between the twenty-second 
and twenty-third annua! conventions, the 
promotion efforts of the Colorado committee 
should bring far greater results than those 
of the Missouri committee, and this is based 
upon the following facts: 


Last year was the first year of convention 
activities following the great war and men 
had fallen out of the habit of assembling 
for national meetings of any kind other than 
military. The invitation list last year com- 
prised a total of 8,000 engineers, managers, 
mine owners, public officials and officials of 
commercial bodies. The total registration 
of delegates not including exhibitors exceed- 
ed 1,000. The total delegates registered from 
points outside of St. Louis was 835. 

There existed at the time of the conven- 
tion a national strike in the bituminous 
fields which had not only begun to creete 
distress and uncertainty as to financial re- 
sults in the industrial field, but which in 
many states threatened to break out at any 
time into actual insurrection with conse- 
quent destruction of life and property. At 
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CONVENTION FEATURES. 


Among the assured high lights of the 
Denver program are the following; 


Governor Emmett D. Boyle of Nevada, 
principal speaker at the annual dinner, 

W. G. Bierd, president Chicago & 
Alton Railway, “Causes of Industrial 
Unrest.” 

P. G. Agnew, secretary American En- 
gineering Standards Committee, address 
at Standardization Conference. 

Fletcher Hamilton, state mineralogist 
of California, “Possibilities and Needs 
of the West's Mineral Industry.” 

James Lord, president Mining Division 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
“Labor and Its Relation to the Mining 
Industry.” 

Robert Linton, president North Butte 
Mining Company, “Training Men to 
Handle Men.” 

Horace F. Lunt, Colorado mine com- 
missioner, “Mining for Oil.” 

Senator Charles S. Thomas, of Colo- 
rado, “Industrial Honesty.” 

Clay ‘Tallman, commissioner of the 
Land Office, “Administration of United 
States Land Laws.” 

Judge E. C. Finney, of the Interior 
Department, “Legal Problems Affecting 
the Mining Industry.” 

Thomas H. Watkins, president Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, 
“Sacredness of the Contract.” 

Whiting Williams, Cleveland, has also 
accepted an invitation to speak, and 
Alfred D. Cook, director of Minerals 
Separation, Ltd., has been invited to ad- 
dress the Flotation Conference, 


the same time local conditions, such as race 
riots and other indications of rampant an- 
archy, affected the public mind to the extent 
that hundreds who would have under nor- 
mal conditions attended the convention were 
kept at home. 

This year the Colorado committee has been 
called upon to meet demands for added con- 
vention facilities under conditions indicat- 
ing a very widespread interest among 
branches of the industry which have not 
before participated in the annual conven- 
tions. By way of illustration, the Standard- 


ization Committee, which during the past 
year has developed into one of the most im- 
portant features of the Mining Congress 
work, has extended invitations to a large 
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number of public officiais, including all state 
mining inspectors, schools of mines, Canad- 
ian organizations and engineers, including 
mining, electrical and construction engin- 
eers and officers of mining and manufactur- 
ing corporations—a total of 8,000. The Na- 
tional Safety Council has been invited to 
participate officially. The American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, the Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of America and the 
American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee have been invited and are expected to 
co-operate in making this convention a suc- 
cess. Already Colonel Roberts of Chicago 
and Charles A. Mitke of Bisbee, chairmen 
of the general committees, are planning at 
least five half-day sessions for committee 
meetings during the week. 


The Gold Conference. 


To this is added a great interest in the 
gold conference. The Mine Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of Oatman (Arizona) has sent per- 
sonal letters of appeal to hundreds oi gold 
producers throughout the country, urging 
their attendance here. Fletcher Hamilton, 
state mineralogist of California, is spending 
his entire time in the organization of his 
state, urging attendance and participation 
here. The local committees and mining 
bodies in many communities and counties 
are at work endeavoring to arouse great en- 
thusiasm. Every gold producing company 
and mining engineer directly interested in 
the development of gold has received a spe- 
cial letter signed by the Committee on Or- 
ganization, which is actively back of the 
American Mining Congress in this work 
Dr. H. N. Lawrie, chief of the Division of 
Rare and Precious Metals, is leading a great 
fight and the interest in gold problems is 
spreading into financial circles. 


Just what will happen in the flotation con- 
ference is difficult to say at this time, but 
there are 1,400 users of flotation and corpor- 
ations desirous of using flotation in recovery 
of ores, all more or less under a cloud, some 
already in deep financial difficulty and many 
threatened with suits which will run into 
millions of dollars in damages, provided 
Minerals Separation, Ltd., North American 
Corporation, is enabled to maintain its ef- 
fort for absolute control. 

There is distress caused by the fact that 
the railroads are forced to secure increased 
freight tariffs, 

Radicalism has spread throughout labor 
circles and while there are no open breaks, 
the political fabric of labor is most dan- 
gerous in its existing condition, hence here 
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is a stronger reason for the consideration of 
the industrial problems. The total invita- 
tion list already covered by the general in- 
vitations and by special communications to 
various groups reaches 17,000, nearly twice 
the number of last year’s list, and with a 
special rate of one fare and a half now grant- 
ed by the railroads, in order to encourage at- 
tendance at this convention there is every 
reason to believe that Denver will be taxed 
to its utmost to provide facilities for the 
various conferences and subdivisions of the 
annual meeting. 


Exposition space is limited. The manage- 
ment of the Albany Hotel has kindly con- 
sented to turn the hotel over to the con- 
vention. The great ballroom of the Albany 
will be filled with exhibits, likewise the 
lobbies and entrance ways, and the city ad- 
ministration of Denver has allowed the local 
committee to partially close up one of the 
busiest thoroughfares one full block to per- 
mit of the construction of a temporary build- 
ing for the housing of heavy and power con- 
trolled exhibits. Principal committee rooms, 
small conference rooms and headquarters 
will be in the Albany Hotel. Additional 
conference rooms in the Law Hotel immedi- 
ately adjoining the Albany and in the base- 
ment of the First Baptist Church, directly 
across the street, will be at the disposal of 
the delegates. Convention sessions will be 
held in the First Baptist auditorium, which 
seats 1,700. Altogether, I would consider 
this one of the most convenient and com- 
plete arrangements yet offered for a con- 
vention of this size and character. 

Because of the facts given above and be- 
cause for nearly eight weeks a staff ranging 
from seven to ten in number has been con- 
stantly at work on the promotion of details 
and the handling of correspondence relating 
to the convention and exposition, and because 
of the further fact that Governor Shoup of 
Colorado has carried on a personal cam- 
paign among public officials in behalf of 
this convention, I believe that unless some 
unexpected and unforeseen condition arises 
the attendance at Denver should very far 
exceed that at St. Louis. The correspon- 
dence thus far indicates that it was a very 
wise thing for the American Mining Con- 
gress to call the twenty-third Annual Con- 
vention as exclusively a “producers’ meet- 
ing,” eliminating from the invitations all 
general appointments of delegates by bodies 
not distinctively a part of the mining in- 
dustry. 

As was the case last 


year, the United 


States Bureau of Mines is making a very 
interesting exhibit under authority of John 
Barton Payne, Secretary of the Interior, who 
has evidenced great interest in the plans 
for this convention and exposition. 
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The Working Committees. 


The Program Committee, which has de- 
voted considerable time in planning the sub- 
jects and selecting speakers, is composed of 
the following well known men in the mining 
industry: 

Chairman, D. W. Brunton of Denver; Dr. 
F. G. Cottrell, director of United States Bu- 
reau of Mines; Dr. George Otis Smith, di- 
rector of United States Geological Survey; 
Dr. G. M. Butler, dean of College of Mining 
and Engineering, Tucson, Arizona; Seeley 
W. Mudd of Los Angeles; James F. Call- 
breath, secretary of the American Mining 
Congress; John C. Howard, president Utah 
Refining Co., Salt Lake City; Dr. E. W. 
Parker, chairman Anthracite Bureau, Phila- 
delphia; Col. Warren R. Roberts, Chicago; 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, West Virginia; J. 
E. Spurr, editor Engineering and Mining 
Journal, New York; Dr. Francis A. Thom- 
son, dean School of Mines, Moscow, Idaho; 
Bulkeley Wells, president American Mining 
Congress, Denver, ex-officio. 


The Exposition. 


The exposition is in charge of the follow- 
ing committee: 


J. Claire Evans, vice president Denver 
Fire Clay Co.; John T. Ryan, vice president 
Mines Safety, Appliance Co., Pittsburgh; C. 
A. Veatch, Chicago district manager, the 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio; W. A. Wick- 
er, representing Hendrie-Bolthoff Mfg. & 
Supply Co., Denver; W. L. Loveland, general 
manager, the Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver; R. W. Gordon, sales manager, the 
Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co., Denver; L. M. Cargo, 
general manager, Westinghouse Electric Co., 
Denver; Col. Raymond A. Eaton, Deputy In- 
dustrial Commissioner, City of Denver; W. 
H. Leonard, president, Denver Rock Drill 
Co., Denver. 

The General Committee on Arrangements, 
to which large credit must be given in mak- 
ing possible the successful promotion of the 
convention, is comprised of the following 
well known Colorado business men: 

Honorary chairman, Governor Oliver H. 
Shoup, of Colorado; chairman, Thomas B. 
Stearns, president Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co., 
Denver; chairman Reception Committee, W. 
F. R. Mills, manager Municipal Water Co., 
Denver; chairman Exposition Committee, J. 
Claire Evans, vice president Denver Fire 
Clay Co.; chairman Flotation Conference, 
Geo. E. Collins, Denver; chairman Press 
Committee, Thomas Tonge, Denver; L. L. 
Aitken, president Midwest Oil Co., Denver; 
Cc. F. Clay, chairman Petroleum Division, 
Colorado Chapter, the American Mining Con- 
gress, Denver; F. E. Kistler, president Pro- 
ducers and Refiners’ Corporation, Denver; 
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Jessie F. McDonald, Leadville, Colorado; A. 
E. Carlton, Colorado Springs; J. F. Welborn, 
president Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver; 
W. H. Huff, president Victor-American Fuel 
Co., Denver; James C. Burger, vice presi- 
dent Hamilton National Bank, Denver; 
Richard A. Parker, chairman Mining Bureau, 
Denver Civic & Commercial Association; 
William V. Hodges, president Denver Civic 
& Commercial Association; George L. Nye, 
mining attorney, Denver; John C. Mitchell, 
president Denver National Bank; George M. 
Taylor, general manager Portland Gold Min- 
ing Co., Colorado Springs; D. W. Brunton, 
mining engineer, Denver; W. H. Leonard, 
president Denver Rock Drill Co. 

The organization committee of the gold 
conference is composed of the following: 


R. M. Betts, Cornucopia, Oregon; L. D. 
Gordon, San Francisco; Irving Howbert, 
Colorado Springs; W. J. Loring, San Fran- 
cisco; B. L. Thane, San Francisco; H. W. 
Seaman, Chicago; Philip Wiseman, Los 
Angeles. 

The flotation conference has been called 
by a committee consisting of the following: 


George E. Collins, chairman, Denver; 
Philip Argall, Denver; J. M. Callow, Salt 
Lake City; E. E. Paxton, San Francisco; 


T. A. Rickard, editor Mining and Scientific 
Press, San Franciseo; G. W. Lambourne, 
Salt Lake City; Robert M. Henderson, Breck- 
enridge, Colorado. 


N. C. A. Cooperating. 


The letter which was sent to the members 
of the National Coal Association and to coal 
producers generally is signed by the follow- 
ing three directors of the American Mining 
Congress. Carl Scholz of West Virginia, 
S. A. Taylor of Pennsylvania and Thomas 
F. Brewster of Missouri. 

The Educational Conference been 
called by the committee on permanent or- 
ganization, composed of: Dr. F. C. Lincoln, 
chairman, director Mackay School of Mines, 
University of Nevada; Dr. Francis A. Thomp- 
son, dean and secretary Idaho School of 
Mines; Dr. G. M. Butler, dean College of 
Mines and Engineering, University of Ari- 
zona. 

Social and special features of the conven- 
tion will include a combined assemblage of 
all divisions of the convention, together with 
a local program of entertainment, followed 
by speakers nationally known, in the great 
City Auditorium on the night of November 
15. This program is in charge of an enter- 
tainment committee, which will also during 
the week be prepared to serve the annual 
dinner, and arrange for certain divertise- 
ments, such as moving pictures and special 
entertainment for the ladies. 


DENVER 


By Tuomas TOoNGE. 


William Orton, long president of the Western Union Telegraph Company and 
a member of the governing committee of the New York Stock Exchange, visited 
Denver several years ago on official business and inspected every point in Colo- 
rado then accessible by railroads, travelling only by day. On his return to New 
York he delivered an address, in which he gave it as his opinion that “the four 
great cities of this continent are to be New York, Chicago, Denver and San 
Francisco.” 

Denver stands unsurpassed for its combination of advantages. Its climate is 
ideal for residential purposes. Its location is favorable for business and invest- 
ment. It is a place of rapid but solid past and certain future growth, a cosmo- 
politan, energetic and enterprising community and an increasing commercial, 
educational, financial, manufacturing, railroad, social and tourist center, with a 
tributary territory comprising fully 250,000 square miles of Trans-Missouri coun- 
try of vast and varied and, as yet, only partially developed resources. 

In this great region, every fresh acre cultivated, every new orchard planted, 
every increase in live stock, every new mine worked, every manufacturing enter- 
prise started and every new producing oil well reacts beneficially on and sends 
new life blood to the heart—-Denver. Denver has been and will continue to be the 
outcome of the development of its tributary country. 

Denver population: 1870, 4,731; 1880, 35,628; 1890, 106,713; 1900, 133,859; 
1910, 213,381; 1920, 256,369. With the further development and settling up of 
its tributary country, now progressing rapidly, Denver will soon have a popula- 
tion of 500,000. 

Colorado is seven times the size of Switzerland. Colorado has about nine 
persons per square mile; Switzerland 232 persons per square mile. Colorado 
has much more varied and far greater natural resources than Switzerland, on 
which to amply maintain a population of 232 persons per square mile. If Colo- 
rado had 232 persons per square mile, the population of Colorado would be over 
23,000,000 and the population of Denver several millions. 


The next fifty years will see a much There are comparatively large numbers 
greater rate of progress in Colorado than of citizens, long resident 
the last fifty years, with a proportionately 
bigger Denver. j 


in Denver, who 
came originally for reasons of health and 
who know that their being still alive, prac- 
Climatic Advantages. tically well and engaged in profitable busi- 
The special value of the climate of Denver ness is owing to the beneficial effects of the 
is in the combination of high altitude, maxi- e¢]limate of Denver. 
mum sunshine and dryness with bracing 
energizing qualities, permitting out-door ex- 
ercises every day all the year round, the fa- other words, from the recorded temperature 
vorable results of which are seen in large 
numbers of former invalids whom it has ‘t is necessary to subtract twenty-two de- 
rescued from a life of invalidism and con- &rees to find the real heat felt by the people. 
verted into healthy, active workers and busi- The altitude and dryness equally minimize 
ness and professional men. the cold of winter. 


The altitude and dryness minimize the 
heat to the extent of twenty-two degrees; in 
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A Mining Center. 


Not only can Denver be reached 
in fifty hours from New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia and in 
twenty-eight hours from Chicago 
and St. Louis by means of trans- 
continental lines, but, by means 
of the local railroads, practically 
all the various mining districts 
of Colorado can be reached from 
Denver, in some cases in a Pull- 
man car. Eastern capitalists 
ean, therefore, easily keep in 
personal touch with their mining 
investments and, by visiting 
Colorado, realize what has been 
done or is being done with their 
money in a way which is not 
possible from any mere written 
report, however clear and reli- 
able. 


Further, machinery and min- 
ing supplies can be_ shipped 
speedily and economically from 
Denver to the mines and the ore 
and concentrates shipped from 


the mines to the smelters. 


LOOKING DOWN SEVENTEENTH STREET. 


A Mining Machinery Center. 


Denver is the geographical, railroad and 
mining machinery center of the great min- 
ing regions extending from British Columbia 
to southern Mexico. Denver firms build, 
manufacture and supply all requirements 
for mining and ore treatment. A mine 


operator can come into the Denver market 
and get at once practically anything he re- 
quires. For forty-five years intelligent, ob- 
servant and ingenious men, who have made 
mining and ore treatment their life busi- 
ness in Colorado and the west, have been 
in personal contact with equally intelligent, 
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observant and ingenious men en- 
gaged in designing and erecting ore 
treatment plants, or in manufactur- 
ing mining and ore treatment ma- 
chinery, with the result that every 
improvement that a combination of 
scientific knowledge and practical 
experience could devise has been 
adopted. Each year has seen some- 
thing discarded as inferior and a 
distinct advance made, until today 
the best mining machinery makers 
elsewhere can come to Denver and 
learn much in their own business. 

Naturally, for many years past, 
Denver-made mining machinery has 
been shipped to the mining districts 
throughout the United States and 
to foreign countries. 


A Professional Talent Center. 


During the last forty-five years, 
the local opportunities in Colorado 
have necessarily attracted many 
professional men, the older of them 
from other states and countries, while many 
younger experts have been graduated from 
tne Colorado School of Mines. The doctrine 


LOOKING UP SEVENTEENTH STREET. 


of the survival of the fittest finds Denver to- 
day with a corps of experts, specially identi- 


fied with Colorado, but with 


extensive 
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experience in other states and countries. 
These experts cover the entire field of geol- 
ogy, mineralogy, metallurgy, mining, 
chanical and electrical engineering. 


me- 


Churches and Schools. 


There are in Denver approximately 270 
including all established denom- 
Twenty-one of these are Catholic 


churches, 
inations. 


THE LARIAT AUTO TRAIL IN DENVER’S MOUNTAIN PARK SYSTEM. 


Methodists lead the 
denominations with fifty-one 
churches. There are six Christian Science 
churches, one Unitarian, one Universalist 
and one United Brethren. 

Denver is noted for the excellence of its 
public school buildings. The public school 
enrollment is 35,000 pupils; the teaching 
staff numbers 1,300. There are fifty-nine 
graded schools, most of which have kinder- 


and fourteen Jewish. 
Protestant 


IN DENVER’S MOUNTAIN PARKS. 


& 
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garten departments, five high 
schools, one night school, one 
opportunity school and five junior 
high schools. The local private 
educational establishments in- 
clude Denver University (Meth- 
odist); Loretta Heights Acad- 
emy and St. Mary’s Academy 
(both Catholic) for girls; Sacred 
Heart College (Jesuit) for boys, 
and Woman’s College (Baptist). 


Commerce and Finance. 


Denver's library property is 
valued at more than $500,000. 
The main library was erected at 
a cost of $300,000. 

Denver is the principal whole- 
sale and jobbing center of its 
tributary country and its trade 
territory is steadily extending. 

The Denver Civic and Com- 
mercial Association has nearly 
four thousand members—bank- 
ers, manufacturers, merchants, 
mining men and_ professional 
men. 

Denver has forty-two banking 


GAS AND ELECTRIC BUILDING, SAID TO BE THE BEST 
LIGHTED BUILDING IN THE WORLD. 


U. 8S. POSTOFFICE, BUILT OF COLORADO WHITE MARBLE. 
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DENVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING. 


institutions, including five national banks. 
On December 31, 1919, their combined assets 
were $185,523,182 and their total deposits 
were $158,822,932. Most of the big irrigation, 
manufacturing, mercantile, mining and other 
concerns operating in Colorado and neigh- 
boring states do some or all of their banking 
business through the banks of Denver. 
Seventeenth street Denver, is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “The Wall Street of the West.” 


Many Government Offices. 


More than forty federal departments and 
bureaus have offices in Denver, among them 
being the Reclamation Service, Forest Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Animal Industry, General 
Land Office, Geological Survey, Indian Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Mines, immigration depart- 
ment, grain standards inspection service, 
public roads and rural engineering, secret 
service, post office inspection and various bu- 
reaus of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Department of Labor, Treasury De- 
partment and Department of Commerce. 

Adjacent to Denver is the Army General 
Hospital No. 21, the newest and most mod- 
ern of the U. S. Army’s institutions for the 
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eare of sick and wounded soldiers. 
The hospital, which cost more than 
$4,000,000, includes approximately 
100 buildings. 


Live Stock. 


The Denver stock yards plant 
comprises more than 150 acres, the 
combined investment in yards and 
packing plants approximating $14,- 
000,000. 

Denver has the largest sheep pens 
in the United States, built at the 
Denver Union Stock Yards, at a 
cost of $100,000. 

In this connection it may be stat- 
ed that— 

The annual value of live stock on 
Colorado farms has risen in forty 
years from $8,700,000 in 1880 to 
$215,000,000 in 1919. 

The annual value of Colorado 
crops has risen in twenty years 
from $17,000,000 in 1900 to $191, 
000,000 in 1919. 

The annual value of all Colorado farm 
property has risen in forty years from $40,- 
000,000 in 1880 to $1,155,000,000 in 1919. 


Manufacturing. 


“Factories follow population westward.” 
With the steady increase in population in 
Denver's tributary country, Denver’s manu- 
facturing industries correspondingly _in- 
crease. By reason of great and varied supply 
of local raw materials, as yet only very 
partially utilized locally, comparatively cheap 
fuel, available hydro-electric power, favor- 
able climate, ample railroad distributing 
facilities and growing market extending to 
many states and foreign countries, Denver's 
future as a manufacturing center is assured. 

The last U. S. census report on the subject 
showed that in 1914 Denver had 885 manu- 
facturing establishments, with 11,062 wage 
earners; wages and salaries, $11,326,000; 
value of output, $46,982,000; capital invested, 
$44,679,000. Since then the business has in- 
creased, 


Railroads. 


Seven railways enter the city—the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Colorado & 
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Southern; Denver & Rio Grande; Denver 
& Salt Lake; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and Union 
Pacific. The trunk lines and their connec- 
tions aggregate over 30,000 miles of rail- 
road radiating from Denver to the Atlantic 
and Pacific ports, the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


City’s Social Life. 


Denver is deservedly celebrated for its 
social life, clubs and places of amusement. 

Clubs—Country Club, Denver Club, Den- 
ver Athletic Club, Progress Club, University 
Club, Woman’s Club. 

Theaters—Broadway, Denham, Orpheum, 
Tabor and others. “Movie Row,” where most 
of the large picture theaters are located, is 
one of the best lighted streets in the world. 


Popular with Tourists. 


Denver (5,280 feet altitude) has many 
scenic attractions and is within a two hours’ 
railroad journey from the eternal snows of 
the continental divide. 

Colorado has 40,000 miles of auto roads, 
all practically radiating from Denver. 

By auto or railroad Denver is the gateway 
of a vast district equalling Switzerland in 
scenic attractions and surpassing it in the 
number and height of mountain peaks, mak- 
ing Colorado the “Playground of America.” 

On account of the clearness of the at- 
mosphere, nineteen mountain peaks, from 
10,000 to 14,000 feet in altitude, are plainly 
visible with the naked eye from the Chees- 
man Memorial Pavilion. 


(Editorial Note.) 


Thomas Tonge, the writer of the 
articles in this issue, “The Western 
Mining States,” “Colorado as a Mining 
State” and “Denver,” was born at 
Styal, near Manchester, Eng. He has 
lived in Denver since 1883, during the 
whole of which time he has been more 
or less connected with mining in Colo- 
rado and other states, becoming per- 
sonally familiar with practically every 
metalliferous mining district in Colo- 
rado and with all the leading mine op- 
erators and mining engineers, past and 
present. 

For several years he has been the 
Colorado correspondent of the Mining 
Journal, London, Eng., and his articles 
on mining subjects have been published 
in magazines and papers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

He has also written and published 
two books, “Handbook of Colorado 
Resources” (1908) and “All About 
Colorado” (1913), which have a wide 
circulation. 

For three consecutive years—1911, 
1912 and 1913—he was chairman of the 
Mining Committee of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, and in the 
Twentieth Colorado General Assembly 
he was chairman of the Mining Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 


Denver is said to be able to accommodate 
50,000 visitors in its hotels and lodging 
houses. 

By reason of its climate, Denver is a 
pleasure resort, both summer and winter. 

Denver has thirty-five parks within the 
city limits, with a total area of 1,321 acres, 


LOOKING WEST DOWN SIXTEENTH STREET FROM STATE CAPITOL. 
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connected by eighteen miles of boulevard. 
The largest—City Park—covers an area of 
480 acres. 

The Civic Center, thirteen acres in extent, 
which cost $1,500,000 for the land alone, 
faces the state capitol and contains a Greek 
open air theater. 

Denver’s park system includes eighteen 
municipal playgrounds, two bath houses and 
bathing beaches and three outdoor swimming 
pools; an enclosed “natural” zoo for animals 
at City Park; thirty-two municipal tennis 
courts, two municipal eighteen-hole golf 
courses, two municipal baseball diamonds 
and two auto camps for tourists. 

During 1919 the total number of cars 
parked at one camp in the city was 4,676, 
representing 13,116 tourists from nearly 
every state in the Union. There has been 
a much greater number of auto tourists this 
year in the city camps. 

Denver also owns mountain parks twenty- 
five miles from its borders, containing an 
aggregate acreage of more than five square 
miles and sixty-nine miles of roadway. Such 
mountain parks include a municipal game 
preserve containing buffalo, elk, big-horned 
mountain sheep and mule deer. 

The U. S. Rocky Mountain National Park, 
including 397 square miles of mountain 
country, about fifty miles northwest of Den- 
ver, contains peaks from 12,000 to 14,000 
feet high. In 1919 this park alone was vVis- 
ited by 169,000 persons and the number was 
larger this year. 


Public Buildings. 


The state capitol, situated in very attrac- 
tive grounds overlooking the civic center, is 
one of the most impressive buildings of the 
west. 


It is built of Colorado granite and 
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cost $2,800,000. It is flanked on the south 
by the handsome state museum building, 
built of Colorado white marble. 

The U. S. postoffice, built of Colorado 
white marble, cost more than $2,500,000. 

The Denver branch of the U. S. Mint, 
built of Colorado granite, is also a very fine 
building. 

The municipal auditorium, which cost 
$750,000, has a seating capacity of 12,000. 

The Denver Civic and Commercial Asso- 
ciation and the various bureaus connected 
with it are housed in the association’s build- 
ing on Champa street, half a block from the 
postoffice. 

There are office buildings ranging up to 
twelve stories and several very fine church 
buildings, notably the Catholic and Episcopal 
Cathedrals. : 


Public Improvements. 


The character and extent of street and 
drainage improvements are shown by the 
following: 

All streets, 1,000 miles; surfaced streets, 
224 miles; paved streets, 57 miles; parked 
boulevards, 18 miles; double parkways, 10 
miles; curbing, 751 miles; paved alleys, 49 
miles; sidewalks, 775 miles; sanitary sewers, 
495 miles; storm and combination sewers, 
141 miles. 

Few cities have a better water supply than 
Denver, which is derived from mountain 
streams many miles west and south of the 
city. The system is owned and operated by 
the city. Other public utilities include a 
very satisfactory electric street car system, 
an equally excellent electric lighting and 
fuel gas system and an up-to-date telephone 
system. 


STANDARDIZATION 


The first National Standardization Con- 
ference has been called, in conjunction with 
the twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
American Mining Congress, at Denver, 
Colorado, November 15-20. 

This conference will be under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Warren R. Roberts, presi- 
dent, Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, 


COL. WARREN R. ROBERTS, 


Chairman, Coal Mining Division, General 


Standardization Committee. 


Ill., chairman of the Coal Mining Division 
of the General Committee on Standardiza- 
tion, and Charles A. Mitke, consulting en- 
gineer, Bisbee, Arizona, chairman of the 
Metals Division of the same committee. 
Invitations have been extended to a large 
number of coal and metal operators, to have 
representatives present to discuss this im- 
portant subject; likewise the same invita- 
tion has been extended to the firms who 
manufacture mining equipment; to the Na- 


tional Safety Council; to the Bureau of 
Standards; to the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; to the 
American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee; to the United States Bureau of Mines— 
in fact, to all those who are interested in 
this important subject. 


The work already accomplished has re- 
ceived the endorsement and co-operation of 
all those associations working along the 
same line, and at the National Conference 
it is proposed to still further consolidate 


CHARLES A. MITKE, 
Chairman, Metal Mining Division, General 
Standardization Committee. 
this work. It is also planned to include in 


the scope of the work, which up to this time 
has been confined to standardizing equip- 
ment—the standardizing of labor and life- 
saving devices, safety codes, cost accounting, 
government and state co-operation with min- 
ing companies, etc. 
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An informal standardization conference 
will be held all day Sunday. Formal con- 
ferences of all sub-committees will be held 
Monday and sectional conferences on coal 
and metal mining will be held Monday after- 
noon. The various committees will meet 
Tuesday to consider resolutions and reports. 
A joint meeting of the metal and coal di- 
visions will be held Wednesday. Among the 
speakers for Thursday whose acceptances 
have been received are the following: Thom- 
as Brewster, St. Louis, “What Standardiza- 
tion Cost Accounting Has Done for the Bi- 
tuminous Industry”; Dr. F. G. Cottrell, 
director of Bureau of Mines, informal dis- 
cussion of standardization; Chairman Mitke, 
“Relation of Standardization to Mine Man- 
agement”; Chairman Roberts, “Standardiza- 
tion and Efficiency”; T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, 
“Standard Mine Accounting Systems in Re- 
lation to Metal Industry.” 


Chairmen Mitke and Roberts will render 
to the convention their annual reports, which 
will include the progress made during the 
last year. 

The Metal. Mines Section of the Standard- 
ization Committee, unlike the Coal Section 
which has been in existence for approxi- 
mately two years, was not organized until 
late this summer, and the personnel of the 
different committees is not yet entirely com- 
plete. The summer months being the vaca- 
tion season, and the organization work neces- 
sarily being carried on through correspon- 
dence, little could be accomplished beyond 
the appointing of committees and the out- 
lining of investigations to be pursued by the 
individual sub-committees. Only a prelim- 
inary report will, therefore, be made this 
fall, but it is expected that a complete re- 
port will be forthcoming at the annual meet- 
ing next year. 

The Metal Mines Section consists of a 
general committee and a number of sub- 
committees, the chairmen of which are also 
members of the general committee. 

Seven sub-committees have so far been 
appointed. These committees will have 
charge of work looking to the standardiza- 
tion of drilling machines and drill steel, 
underground transportation, mine ventilat- 
ing equipment, underground power shovels, 
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steam shovel equipment, fire fighting equip- 
ment and mine timbers. 

In appointing the various chairmen and 
members of the respective committees, every 
effort was put forth to make an impartial 
selection, and have every large mining dis- 
trict well represented, so that the best talent 
and experience in the profession may be 
available and at the command of the com- 
mittees when the actual work of standardiza- 
tion begins. 

The chairmen of the committees are either 
men who are vitally interested in the operat- 
ing end, or men who have done considerable 
original work as mining engineers, while 
the membership of the sub-committees is 
composed of men in the operating depart- 
ments, mining engineers of various com- 
panies, engineers and officials of large in- 
dustrial plants manufacturing mining equip- 
ment, and experts in highly specialized lines. 

In organizing the various committees an 
effort was made to have the personnel com- 
posed of men who were devoting a large 
portion of their time to specialized work at 
the different companies, along the lines of 
the various subjects to be investigated. 

The Copper Queen Branch of the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation, the North Butte Mining 
Company, and the United Verde Copper 
Company have all devoted considerable time 
and expense to the solution of problems con- 
nected with the use of the various types of 
drilling machines, and the standardizing of 
drilling operations. Among the membership 
of the committee on drilling machines and 
drill steel are representatives of these com- 
panies. 


MINE TIMBERS 


Norman Carmichael, Chairman. 


The sub-committee on standardization of 
mine timbers is composed of men whose 
companies all use large quantities of timber, 
and are therefore vitally interested in this 
subject. Mr. Norman Carmichael, general 
manager of the Arizona Copper Company, 
chairman of this committee, is also Governor 
of the Arizona Chapter of the American Min- 
ing Congress, and in his dual capacity as 
chairman of the committee and Governor of 
the local section, is devoting considerable 
efforts towards the successful standardiza- 
tion of mine timbers in general. 
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A great deal has already been done in the 
standardization of mine timbers, as _ the 
average mine already has standards in some 
form or another. The aim and object of the 
committee on the 
standardization of 
mine timbers, how- 
ever, is to stimulate 
further standardiz- 
ation of timber for 
mining use in order 
to reduce present 
costs. 

The personnel of 
this committee fol- 
lows: 


Lucian Eaton, Su- 
perintendent Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich.; 
G. W. Nicholson, 
General Superin- 
tendent United Verde Extension Mining Co., 
Jerome, Ariz.; W. S. Boyd, Manager Ray 
Consolidated Copper Co., Ray, Ariz.; W. G. 


McBride, General Manager Old Dominion 
Company, Globe, Ariz.; Ira B. Joralemon, 
Assistant General Manager Calumet & 


Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz.; Felix 
McDonald, Mines Superintendent Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz.; 
T. Evans, General Superintendent Cananea 
Consolidated Copper: Co., Cananea, Sonora, 
Mex.; John Kiddle, Division Superintendent 
Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 


UNDERGROUND TRANSPORTATION 
William B. Daly, Chairman, 


On under- 
ground transporta- 
tion committee are 
represented such 
companies as_ the 
Inspiration Con. 
Copper Co., whose 
very efficient sys- 
tem is well known; 
also the Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan, 
which likewise has 
a first-class system, 
and the Anaconda 
Copper Company 
and Arizona Copper 
Company, both of 
which have large 
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underground transportation systems. This 
committee numbers among its members: 


George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co., Inspir- 
ation, Ariz.; R. R. Boyd, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Mine Department, Copper Queen 
Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Bisbee, 
Ariz.; T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box No. 
100, Miami Copper Co., Miami, Ariz.; An- 
dover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United 
Verde Extension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz.; 
E. M. Norris, Assistant Superintendent of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, 
Mont.; H. T. Hamilton, Manager Mocte- 
zuma Copper Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mex.; 
R. E. Howe, Assistant General Manager, 
Cananea Consolidated Copper Co., Cananea, 
Sonora, Mex.; D. S. Calland, Managing Di- 
rector Compania de Real del Monte de 
Pachuca, Pachuca, Hilalgo, Mex. 


STEAM SHOVEL EQUIPMENT 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman. 


The sub-committee on the standardization 
of steam shovel equipment, which will be 
composed of representatives of all the large 
steam shovel plants, is under the able guid- 
ance of H. C. 


Goodrich, chief engineer 
of the Utah Copper 
Company, who has 
considerable experi- 
ence along the lines 
of steam _ shovel 
work, and the ef- 
forts of this com- 
mittee cannot help 
but be productive 
of beneficial results. 

The steam shovel 
committee will en- 
deavor to work out 


various standards 
of steam. shovels 
and other equip- 


ment which will be 
suitable for the 
various kinds of ground encountered and 
material to be handled. The following are 
its members: 


Robert E. Tally, General Superintendent, 
United Verde Copper Co., Clarkdale, Ariz.; 
H. G. S. Anderson, Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineer, Hurley, N. Mex.; C. B. Lake- 
nan, Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., Me- 
Gill, Nev.; G. W. Barnhart, Manager, San 
Francisco Branch of Marion Steam Shovel 
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Co., 741 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


DRILLING MACHINES AND DRILL 
STEEL 


Norman B. Braly, Chairman. 


These _ various 
committees have 
certain definite 
lines of investiga- 
tion placed before 
them, as for ex: 
ample, the commit- 
tee on drilling ma- 
chines and drill 
steel, will work out 
specifications for 
“standard steel, 
which might be 
interchangeable in 
different types of 
machines, such as 
drifting, stopping, 
and jackhammers, 
and standard, interchangeable air and water 
hose connections.” 

The object is to make possible the use 
of one standard steel, (certainly not more 
than two classes). The same is true of 
drilling machines. Instead of having a large 
number of different types in use, as at pres- 
ent, there should be a gradual process of 
elimination, so that it may become possible 
to standardize on several types instead of a 
dozen or two. This also implies universal 
chucks. The committee has the following 
members: 


Arthur Foote, North Star Mines, Grass 
Valley, Cal.; O. J. Egleston, Manager U. S. 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., Kennett, 
Cal.; C. S. Elayer, General Foreman Ari- 
zona Commercial Mining Co., Globe, Ariz.; 
H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz.; George H. 
Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass.; 
Arthur Notman, Superintendent Mine De- 
partment, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Copper 
Queen Branch, Bisbee, Ariz.; Arthur Crane, 
Explosive Expert Hercules Powder Co., 
San Francisco, Cal.; L. C. Bayles, Chief 
Engineer Ingersoll-Rand Company, Phillips- 
burg, N. J.; Ochs Potter, Superintendent 
Superior Division, Calumet & Hecla Mining 
Co., Houghton, Mich.; R. T. Murrill, Safety 
and Efficiency Engineer Inspiration Consoli- 
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dated Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz.; Roy 
Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United 
Verde Extension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz.; 
Charles Lees, Superintendent Iron Cap Cop- 
per Co., Copper Hill, Ariz.; Earl Hastings, 
Foreman Clay Mine, Arizona Copper Co., 
Ltd., Morenci, Ariz.; W. G. Scott, Superin- 
tendent Coronada Mines, Arizona Copper 
Co., Ltd., Metcalf, Ariz.; J. A. Fulton, Ida- 
ho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass Valley, Cal.; 
Charles A. Smith, Mine Superintendent Ray 
Consolidated Copper Co., Ray, Ariz.; Frank 
Ayer, Mine Superintendent Moctezuma Cop- 
per Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Son., Mex.; 
Thomas C. Baker, Assistant General Man- 
ager The Mexican Corporation, Edificio 
“La Mutua,” Mexico City, Mex. 


UNDERGROUND SHOVELING 
MACHINES 


A chairman has not yet been appointed 
for this important committee, but Mr. Mitke 
will announce, at an early date, his selection 
for this work. 

Through the committee on underground 
transportation it is proposed to “standardize 
on a general capacity car for all hand tram- 
ming, together with gauge of track, grade of 
drift, weight of rail, dimensions (in the 
clear) of tramming drift, including charac- 
ter of chute, and chute door which will in- 
sure maximum safety and efficiency with 
economic operation;” also “to standardize on 
a general capacity car for all motor haulage, 
together with gauge of track, grade of drift, 
weight of rail, size of motor drift (in the 
clear), etc.,” and “to standardize on weight 
of locomotives for different loads for electric, 
storage battery, and compressed air haulage.” 

Inevitably, underground shoveling ma- 
chines will, to a large extent, supersede the 
ordinary mucker. The committee on un- 
derground power shovels, which will be 
composed of men whose companies are do- 
ing considerable experimenting with differ- 
ent types of shovels, will investigate the 
possibility of developing a standard type of 
underground shoveling machine, suitable for 
use in metal mines. 


The following gentlemen have accepted a 
place upon this committee: 
R. W. Macfarlane, Mining 


Longfellow Division, 
Morenci, Ariz.; 


Department, 
Arizona Copper Co., 
William Whaley, General 


Manager Myers-Whaley Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; H. De Witt Smith, Superinten- 
dent of Mines United Copper Verde Co., Je- 
rome, Ariz.; Albin F. Victor, Manager of Sales 
Lake Superior Loader Co., Duluth, Minn.; 
J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent Miami 
Copper Co., Miami, Ariz.; H. E. Billington, 
Manager of Sales The Thew Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
William Connibear, Chairman. 


The committee on 
the standardization 
of firefighting 
equipment is under 
the direction of 
William Connibear, 
Mine _ Inspector, 
Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co., and num- 
bers among its per- 
sonnel Orr Wood- 
burn, Director of 
Safety Work for 
all the mines in the 
Globe-Miami dis t- 
rict of Arizona; A. 
A. Krogdahl, Safe- 
ty Engineer of the Oliver Iron Mining Co.; 
Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer for the 
Homestake Mining Company; E. P. Dudley, 
of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining Co.; 
H. J. Rahilly, of the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany, and many others. 

The object of the committee on the stand- 
ardization of fire-fighting equipment will be 
to “standardize the type and quantity of 
fire-fighting equipment which should be on 
hand and available for immediate use at all 
metal mines.” 

The members of this committee are: 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer Home- 
stake Mining Co., Lead, S. D.; A. A. Krog- 
dahl, Safety Engineer Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., Virginia, Minn.; J. T. Young, Safety 
Inspector Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, 
Ariz.; H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent Mine, 
Fire and Hydraulic Filling Department, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont.; 


Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director Globe- 
Miami District, Globe, Arizona. 


MINE VENTILATION 
Charles A. Mitke, Temporary Chairman. 


Included on the mine ventilating commit- 
tee are representatives of the Inspiration 
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Con. Copper Company, which is considered 
to have one of the finest ventilating systems 
in the country, and the Anaconda Copper 
Company, which is 
at present spending 
large sums of 
money in making 
vast improvements 
along these lines. 
The Miami Copper 
Company is repre- 
sented by its gen- 
eral manager, F 
W. MacLennan; the 
Magna Copper Com- 
pany by W. C. 
Browning, general 
manager, while 
Robert Bell, State 
Mine Inspector for 
Idaho, represents 
the mines in that state. Many other large 
companies also interested in this work have 
representatives on the committee. The work 
of this committee is being directed by Charles 
A. Mitke, chairman of the general committee. 

The work of the ventilating committee 
will be along the lines of investigating the 
different types of ventilating equipment 
which are at present in use, and the stand- 
ardizing of blowers and ventilating pipe, 
etc. 


The personnel of the committee follows: 

Don M. Rait, Assistant Superintendent of 
Mines, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., War- 
ren, Ariz.; E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine 
Fan Department, B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass.; W. A. Rowe, 
Chief Engineer American Blower Co., De 
troit, Mich.; Robert N. Bell, State Mine In- 
spector, Boise, Idaho; F. L. Stone, care of 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; O. 
K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
C. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation, Douglas, Ariz.; A. S. 
Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont.; 
Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical En- 
gineer, Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz.; 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper Co., Box No. 15, Inspir- 
ation, Ariz.; D. Harrington, care of Bureau 
of Mines, Golden, Col. 


The carrying out of these investigations 
does not imply the working out of one fixed 
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standard for all supplies and methods of 
operation, regardless of the various individ- 
ual needs, but it does imply, and it is hoped, 
that a minimum number of standards may 
be evolved, which will meet the various 
conditions and thereby lead towards simpli- 
fication and more systematized methods. 

The manner of working out these stand- 
ards is by first sending a detailed question- 
naire to every operator, in order to compile 
a complete list of the multiple demands of 
the industry along these specialized lines. 
This compiled information is then sent to 
the committee members for careful study, 
with a request for suggestions and criti- 
cisms. The replies, upon being exchanged 
among the members of the committee, will 
proinote a healthy discussion among the 
personnel, which, being composed of oper- 
ators who are in daily touch with the oper- 
ations of the industry, mining engineers in 
the employ of large corporations, represent- 
atives of large manufacturers, and experts 
along special lines, will be in a position to 
work out constructive plans which may form 
the basis of the proposed standards. 

It is believed that the concerted effort of 
so many members of the mining profession, 
representing the large operating companies 
of the country, will ultimately result in the 
evolution of standard methods, standard 
equipment, and standard labor-saving de- 
vices, which may offset to a large extent 
the present high cost of production and the 
shortage of unskilled labor. 


How the Sub-Committees Work. 


The following method of procedure has 
been adopted by all sub-committees: 

1. Chairman sends out questionnaire to all 
committee members, and to mine managers 
in districts not represented by members, in 
order to collect sufficient data for a general 
working basis. 

2. Upon receipt of returned questionnaires, 
properly filled out, information thus obtain- 
ed is tabulated by the chairman and all data 
compiled in a condensed form. 

3. Copies of this tabulated data are dis- 
tributed among the members of the commit- 
tee, accompanied by a request from the 
chairman that each committee member give 
the compiled data due study and consider- 
ation. 
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4. After the committee members have 
studied the compiled data, they should write 
their chairman, giving their views, sugges- 
tions and recommendations for further 
standardization. 


5. This exchange of views will probably 
lead to considerable discussion between the 
chairman and the various members of the 
committee, and should ultimately result in 
suggestions of considerable value to the min- 
ing industry. 

6. Incorporation of all the best recommen- 
dations in report made by the chairman and 


committee members to the general commit- 
tee. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel. 


The first step in the systematic standard- 
ization of mining operations is the stand- 
ardization of equipment. 

The main object of the sub-committee on 
standardization of drilling machines and 
drill steel is, therefore (after a discussion 
among mining men representing the various 
metal mining interests throughout the 
country, designers in the employ of manu- 
facturers of machines and steel, and explo- 
sive experts) to arrive at the weight of ma- 
chine, or machines, size of steel, and sizes 
and strengths of powder, which might be 
considered as standard for approximately 
90% of the ground to be broken. 


Also, to work out specifications for stand- 
ard steel, which might be interchangeable 
in different types of machines, such as drift- 
ing, stoping, and jackhammer machines, and 
standard, interchangeable, air and water 
hose connections. 


It is earnestly requested that the members 
of this particular committee confine their 
entire efforts to the further standardization 
of drilling equipment only. The various 
problems connected with drilling operations 
(such as the procedure to be followed in set- 
ting up and drilling a round of holes, stand- 
ard machines rounds, etc.,) are so extensive 
that they will be postponed until a later 
date. 

With the above objects in view, the follow- 
ing questionnaire is being sent to all mem- 
bers, in order that sufficient data may be 
obtained to pave the way for a discussion 
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which should result in valuable suggestions 
by the various members of the committee: 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 
Machines. 


1. What makes and numbers of drifting machines 
are used at your mine or mines? 

2. How many of each kind? 

3. What makes and numbers of stoping machines 
are used at your mine or mines? 

4. How many of each kind? 

5. What makes and numbers of machines of the 
jackhammer type are used at your mine or mines? 

6. How many of each kind? 

7. How many jackhammers are used mounted? 
How many unmounted? 

8. How many wet stopers are used? 
dry stopers? 

9. How many jackhammers are used wet? 
many dry? 

9. How many dry 
sprays to lay the dust? 

10. How many dry jackhammers are provided 
with sprays to lay the dust? 

11. What, in your opinion, is the ideal weight of 
machine for approximately 90% of the ground in 
your mine, for drifting? 

12. What, in your opinion, is the ideal weight of 
machine for stoping in your ground?* 

13. What, in your opinion, would be the ideal 
weight of jackhammer for your ground? 

14. What, in your opinion, is the possibility of 
building a machine of medium weight to take the 
place of both your drifting machines and jackham- 
mers? 

15. What weight would you suggest for such a 
machine? 

16. Have any experiments been performed by 
your company in standardizing upon one machine 
for drifting and plugging? 


How many 
How 


stopers are provided with 


Steel. 


use! 
Hollow square? ete. 


17. What kind of Leyner steel do you 
Hollow round! % octagon? 
What per cent of each? 

18. What is the diameter of steel used? 

19. What is the diameter of drill bit starter? 
What is the diameter of second steel? What is the 
diameter of third steel? What is the diameter of 
fourth steel? What is the diameter of fifth steel? 
What is the diameter of sixth steel? 

20. What kind of stoper steel is used? 
form solid? Hollow % octagon? 
etc. What percent of each? 

21. What is the diameter of steel used? 

23. What is the diameter of drill bit starter? 
What is the diameter of second steel? What is the 
diameter of second steel? What is the diameter of 
third steel? What is the diameter of fourth steel! 
What is the diameter of fifth steel? What is the 
diameter of sixth steel? . 

24. What kind of jackhammer steel do you use? 
Hollow hexagonal? Solid hexagonal? ete. What 
per cent of each? 


Cruci- 
Square hollow? 


25. What is the diameter of jackhammer steel 
used? 
26. What is the diameter of drill bit starter? 


What is the diameter of second steel? What is the 
diameter of third steel? What is the diameter of 
fourth steel? What is the diameter of fifth steel? 
What is the diameter of sixth steel? 


Drill Bits. 
7. What makes of air and water hose do you 


28. What is the diameter of each? 
29. What type of connections do you use? Make? 


80. What connections have you found to be the 
most satisfactory! 
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31. What would you suggest as a standard, uni- 
versal coupling between hose and machine? 


Coal Mining Division. 


The October issue of the JouRNAL gave an 
outline of the work of the Coal Division. 
The following, however, is of importance to 
all those interested in this branch of the 
work, and in the general subject of stand- 
ardization: 

The work of the Coal Mining Division 
was inaugurated principally in 1919. It 
was the outgrowth of a committee of many 
years’ standing, dealing with the question 
of standardizing electrical equipment in coal 
and metal mines. George R. Wood, now 
chairman of the Sub-committee on Drainage, 
was its first chairman. Under his direction 
the work grew until with the 1920 conven- 
tion of the Mining Congress it was decided 
to undertake the work upon a large scale. 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, president of 
Roberts and Schafer Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
and an authority upon standardization, hav- 
ing spent many months in standardizing va- 
rious kinds of army equipment, accepted the 
chairmanship. It was also decided to in- 
clude metal mines in the work of the com- 
mittee, and it has later been proposed that 
such relative subjects as the standardization 
of mining practice and methods, safety 
codes, cost accounting, etc., come under the 
jurisdiction of, the General Committee on 
Standards. It is also gratifying to note the 
co-operation being received from organiza- 
tions which are interested in this subject. 
With the assistance of such organizations 
as the American Institute of Mining & Met- 
allurgical Engineers, the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, the National Safety Council, 
the Bureau of Standards, and the manufac- 
turers of mining machinery, together with 
the operators who must eventually purchase 
the standardized machinery and equipment, 
there is little doubt as to the possibilities 
of this work. 


The Coal Mining Division is divided into 
the following committees, each directed by 
a man especially qualified for the work to 
be done: Underground power transmission, 
mining and loading equipment, underground 
transportation, outside coal handling equip 
ment, power equipment, ventilation, and 
drainage. 


use? 
etc 
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UNDERGROUND TRANSPORTATION 
C. E. Watts, Chairman, 


This committee, 
composed of prom- 
inent representa- 
tives from coal op- 
erators, manufactur- 
ers, consulting en- 
gineers, etc., has 
held several ses- 
sions during the 
past few months, 
and as indicated by 
their several  re- 
ports submitted to 
the chairman of the 
General Committee, 
have made very 
substantial progress 
in reaching con- 
clusions and making recommendations on 
several important features of underground 
transportation, including mine track gauges, 
track clearances, track curvatures and kin- 
dred subjects. The following companies are 
represented upon this committee by such 
able gentlemen as: 


Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Graham Bright, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Joseph Bryan, General Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. C. Coseo, Jef- 
frey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O.; D. F. 
Lepley, General Manager Connellsville 
Manufacturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, 
Pa.; C. W. Larson, Engineer, Mining Depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa.; E. A. 
Waters, General Manager Hicks Coal Inter- 
ests of Western Pennsylvania, Kiskiminetas 
Junction, Pa.; J. Milliken, President Indus- 
trial Car Manufacturers Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; T. A. Parker, Lincoln Steel & 
Forge Co., St. Louis, Mo.; A. H. Ehle, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. K. Porter, 
Sales Manager, Mine Car Department, Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., Sixth Ave. and 41st St., 
New York City. 


MINING AND LOADING EQUIPMENT 
Carl Scholz, Chairman, 


This committee is composed of fourteen 
representatives. It has been somewhat slow in 
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completing organization, but has finally got- 
ten down to work, and its first report, sub- 
mitted recently by the chairman, indicates 
that it is now ready for active participation 
in the program of standardization. The 
work of this sub-committee is being carried 
on by: 


D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co., Benton, Ill.; E. N. Zern, 
Mining Engineer and Editor Mining Cata- 
log, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. A. Cabell, Vice-Pres- 
ident Carbon Coal Co., Kanawha National 
Bank Building, Charleston, W. Va.; N. D. 
Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
O.; J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, 
W. Va.; M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machine Co., 


St. Louis, Mo.; William Whaley, Myers- 
Whaley Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; 


Wm. O. Duntley, 
Duntley-DaytonCo., 
Chicago, Ill.; E. S. 
McKinley, 625 Den- 
ham Building, Den- 
Cor: BG. 
Hamilton, 310 
Schultz Building, 
Columbus, O.; Wal- 
ter Stevens, Valier 


Coal Co., Valier, 
Ill.; S. W. Farn- 
ham, Mining En- 


gineer, Goodman 
Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; E. K. 
Bowers, Morgan 
Gardner Electric 
Co., 68 E. Adams 
St., Chicago, III. 


UNDERGROUND POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman. 


This sub-committe is composed of five 
members besides the chairman, including 
representatives from the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. It has had several sessions and has 
reached definite conclusions on important 
features of underground power transmission. 
It is expected to make a most interesting 
report to the annual convention. The work 
of this sub-committee is highly important, 
and under the direction of Mr. Kiser and 
his assistants, Harry M. Warren, Electrical 
Engineer D. L. & W. R. R., Scranton, Pa.; 


t 
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W. A. Chandler, Electrical Engineer H. C. 
Frick Coal Co., Scottdale, Pa.; R. L. Kings- 
land, General Super- 
intendent P. & M. 
Department, Consol- 
idated Coal Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va.; 
Carl Lee, Electrical 
Engineer Peabody 
Coal Co., McCor- 
mick Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; L. S. Ls- 
ley, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bu- 
reau of Mines), can- 
not but be of great 
assistance in the 
work of the General 
Committee. 


DRAINAGE 
Geo. R. Wood, Chairman, 


This sub-commit- 
tee is composed of 
six members besides 
the chairman and 
has its work well 
under way. Mr. 
Wood expects to 
make a satisfactory 
progress report to 
the conference. The 
following companies 
and their represent- 
atives make up this 
committee: M. C. 
Benedict, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining 
Co., Windber; Pa.: 
Walter D. Stockley, Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; E. D. Knight, 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kayford, 
W. Va.; E. F. Austin, Manager Mine Pump 
Department, Dravo-Doyle Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


MINE VENTILATION 
W. J. Montgomery, Chairman. 


This sub-committee has five members se- 
lected from same sources as those mentioned 


above, and its reports indicate considerable 
progress on the many important features of 
mine ventilation. The following members 
make up its personnel: 


E. N. Zern, Min- 
ing Engineer and 
Editor Mining Cata- 
log, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
J. R. Robinson, 
President Robinson 
Ventilating Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. 
E. Lyman, General 
S u perintendent 
Madison Coal Cor- 
poration, Glen Car- 
Richardson, Venti- 
lating Engineer An- 
aconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. Butte, 
Mont.; W. A. Rowe, 
Chief Engineer 
American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


POWER EQUIPMENT 


K. A, Pauly, Chairman. 


There are sixteen members of this commit- 
tee from representative companies, and the 
committee has been very active since the 
time of its organization. Chairman Pauly 
deserves a great deal of credit for the en- 
thusiasm he has aroused in the members 
of his committee, and for the good work al- 
ready done. An interesting report of the 
progress of this committee will be made to 
the conference. Its personnel is as follows: 


D. C. McKeecham, Box 913, Union Pacific 
Coal Co., Rock Springs, Wyo.; G. S. Thomp- 
son, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Col.; 
H. F. Randolph, Consulting Engineer, 2330 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. D. Kirk, 
Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. W. E. Moore, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. L. Kingsland, Consol- 
idated Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va.: W. C. 
Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
Gap, Va.; J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa.; 
W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, 
Ill.; O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.: Gra- 
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ham Bright, West- 
inghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. 
J. Nicht, Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Ste- 
phen H. Green, Pa- 
cific Coast Coal Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Charles Legrand, 
Phelps-Dodge Cor- 
poration, Douglas. 
Ariz.; Martin J 
Lide, Consulting 
Engineer, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; C. D 
Woodward, Chief 
Electrical Engineer 
Anaconda Copper 
Butte, Mont. 


Mining Co., 


OUTSIDE COAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Col. Warren R. Roberts, Chairman. 


This sub-committee is composed of seven 
representatives. The duties of the chairman 
of this sub-committee, as chairman of the 
general committee, have prevented him from 
giving the proper amount of time to direct- 
ing the work of this sub-committee. How- 
ever, the members of the sub-committee 
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have many important questions under con- 
sideration and will submit their recommen- 
dations in writing to the chairman at an 
early date, after which time the committee 
will have a meeting and draw up a report 
to be presented by the general committee at 
the annual convention. The following rep- 


resentative men make up this sub-commit- 
tee: 


G. F. Osler, G. S. 
Carnegie Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. 
A. Bishop, G. S. 
Pocahontas Consoli- 
dated Colleries, Po- 
cahontas, Va.; F. 
W. Whiteside, Chief 
Engineer Victor 
American Fuel Co., 
Denver, Col.; James 
Needham, General 
Manager St. Paul 
Coal Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; F. G. Morris, 
G. S. Coal Mines, 
Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Sayreton, 
Ala.; A. J. Sayers, 
C. E. Link Belt Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; W. J. 
Patterson, President 
Hey! & Patterson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CANADIAN MINING INSTITUTE IN 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The meeting of the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy in Winnipeg October 
25-27 was the first one ever held in western 
Papers on gold, copper, oil, coal 
and other minerals were read and a large 
exhibit containing specimens of all minerals 
of Manitoba and western Canada was held. 


Canada. 


ALASKA GOLD AREA SURVEYED 


The Goodpaster-Salchaket auriferous area 
of Alaska has been made the subject of a 
survey by Philip S. Smith, of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. The area is a continua- 
tion of the Fairbanks district formation. 
Mr. Smith, who has not yet returned to 
Washington, considers the field worthy of 
the attention of prospectors. 
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COLORADO AS A MINING STATE 


By THOMAS TONGE. 


While gold mining attracted the first immi- 
gration to Colorado in the “sixties,” followed 
by the mining of other metals and minerals, 
making mining the leading Colorado in- 
dustry for many years, the subsequent de- 
velopment of agriculture and horticulture 
(mainly by means of artificial irrigation), 
live stock and manufacturing has relegated 
mining to a relatively subordinate, but still 
very important, position in the welfare of 
the state. 


From 1859 to 1918, inclusive, official sta- 
tistics show that Colorado has produced: 


ous 40,711,430 
Sine 1900)... 123,672,374 


The five leading producing counties to the 
end of 1918 have been— 


1. Lake county (Leadville), 1860-1918— 
Silver, $185,750,154; zine, $87,101,601; lead, 
$84,886,537; gold, $49,966,765; copper, $14,- 


277,177; total, $421,982,234. 

2. Teller county (Cripple Creek), 1891- 
1918—Gold, $311,717,415; silver, $1,043,157; 
total, $312,760,572. 

3. Gilpin county, 1859-1918—Gold, $84,089,- 


789: silver, $8,415,377; copper, $4,249,409; 
lead, $2,531,575; zine, $41,753; total, $99,- 
327,903. 

4. Pitkin county (Aspen), 1880-1918— 


Silver, $71,116,849; lead, $25,865,638; zinc, 
$1,016,581; gold, $578,035; copper, $204,894; 
total, $98,781,997. 


5. San Miguel county (Telluride), 1875- 
1918—Gold, $54,094,202; silver, $25,088,584; 
lead, $7,067,437; copper, $2,232,134; zine, 


$1,456,606; total, $89,939,963. 


A brief historical review shows the evolu- 
tion of Colorado mining and metallurgy as 
follows: 


1859-1869. 


Placer mining, by more or less primitive 
methods in Boulder, Chaffee, Clear Creek, 
Gilpin, Gunnison, Lake, Park and Summit 
counties, lode mining and the 
erection of more or less unsatisfactory local 


followed by 


stamp-amalgamation and other mills, fur- 
naces and other reduction plants for treat- 
ment of oxidized and_ sulphide ores. 

In 1868 the first smelter in Colorado was 
built at Black Hawk, Gilpin county, mak- 
ing possible successful treatment of local 
sulphide ores. As showing the then local 
conditions, the fire bricks used in this smelter 
cost one dollar each, being brought by wagon 
600 miles from the Missouri River and to 
that point by railway from St. Louis. The 
iron cost 22 cents per pound; skilled labor 
was $8 per day and common labor, $4 per 
day; smelting charges ranged from $25 to 
$40 per ton. There was no railroad nearer 
than the Missouri River. The matte had to 
be hauled to the Missouri River in wagons, 
thence by railroad to New York and thence 
to Swansea, Wales, where it was separated 
and the gold, silver, and copper refined. 

The Colorado mineral production prior to 
1870 is officially $27,583,000. 
mostly gold. 


estimated at 


1870-1879. 


The first railroad reached Denver in 1870 
and during this decade railroads reached the 
mining districts of Clear Creek and Gilpin 


counties, giving a great impetus to local 
mining. 
The smelter at Black Hawk was moved 


to Denver as a more central point for ore, 
fuel and flux, and re-established on a much 
larger scale, 

Mining also developed in Custer, Gunni- 
son, Hinsdale, Ouray, San Miguel, San Juan 
and other counties not then reached by rail- 
road. 

In 1876 lead 
at Leadville, 


carbonates were discovered 
leading to the 
and the 


Leadville and Pueblo 


subsequent 


“boom” building of smelters at 


As a result, the mineral 


1870 to 


state’s annual 


production rose from $: 
$15,478,000 in 1879. 


3,695,000 in 


wr 
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RESERVOIR 


SAN MIGUEL VALLEY 
SEEN FROM 
FALL CREEK MINE. 


1880-1889. 

During this decade railroads reached 
Breckenridge, Summit county, Red Cliff, 
Eagle county, Silverton, San Juan county, 
Leadville, Lake county, Ouray, Aspen, Pit- 
kin county, Lake City, Hinsdale county, giv- 
ing a further great impetus to mining. 


TUNGSTEN MILL, 
COLORADO. 


The Grant and Globe smelters were built 
in Denver, and the Colorado and Philadel- 
phia smelters in Pueblo. 

The state’s annual mineral output rose 
from $22,035,241 in 1880 to $26,932,995 in 
1889, 
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1890-1899. 
The two leading features of this decade 
were— 


1. The demonetization of silver and the 
decline in price of the metal from $1.04 per 


In 1894 the chlorination:and cyanide pro- 
cesses were introduced in Cripple Creek for 
the treatment of the high and medium grade 
ores and big mills built in the valleys within 
easy reach of Cripple Creek by railroad. 


A COLORADO MINING TOWN—CREEDE, COLO. 


ounce in 1890 to 60 cents per ounce in 1899. 
As a result, the value of the annual Colorado 
output of silver declined from $19,665,245 
in 1890 to $13,771,731 in 1899. There was 
so much ore blocked out in various mining 
districts that shipments continued for sev- 
eral years, but further development ceased. 
Some mines closed and the men migrated 
to the gold mining districts. . 

2. The development of gold mining, espe- 
cially at Cripple Creek, dating from 1891. 
The annual gold output of Colorado rose 
from $4,150,000 in 1890 to $26,508,675 in 
1899, 

In 1890 the railroad reached Telluride; 
in 1891, Creede and Rico; in 1894 two rail- 
roads reached Cripple Creek; in 1897 the 
railroad reached Ward and Eldora, Boulder 
county. 

In 1893 three smelting plants in Denver 
employed 1,323 men. 


In 1897, 29,215 men were employed in the 
mining industry of Colorado. 

During this decade, aerial wire trams took 
the place of pack animals; railroad exten- 
sions superseded wagon haul; there was a 
marked increase in the percentage of con- 
centrates in the ore shipments; transmitted 
hydro-electric power became more common, 
effecting not only a saving in initial cost of 
plant, but 40 per cent and upwards in oper- 
ating cost. 

The Colorado output of gold, silver, copper 
and lead rose from $29,643,445 in 1890 to 
$47,746,783 in 1899. 


1900-1909. 


The special features of this decade were: 

1. The evolution of the cyanide process, 
successfully and profitably treating the 
sulpho-telluride ores of Cripple Creek as low 
in grade as $3.00 per ton. 


4 
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2. The decline: of the smelting industry 
in Colorado caused by— 

(a) The practical cessation of receipts of 
ore from Old Mexico, Utah, Montana and 
other states by reason of the establishment 
of smelters at those places. 

(b) Competition of chlorination and cyan- 
ide plants adjacent to the mines. 

(c) Decline in supply of Colorado high 
grade smelting ore. 

(d) Increased tonnage percentage of con- 
centrates representing low grade ore. In 
1878 the average value of the ore smelted 
had to be about $100 per ton to leave a profit, 
as against the average value of $25 per ton 
in 1899, including concentrates representing 
original crude ore reduced from 6 or 7 tons 
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use of diamond drills in prospecting and 
improvements in hoisting plants, pumping 
appliances and concentrating methods. 

Colorado’s output of the five leading met- 
als for 1909 was $33,211,527 as against $50,- 
314,019 in 1900. 

The number of men employed in the Colo- 
rado mining industry in 1909 was 23,004. 


1910-1919. 


The special features of this decade are: 


1. Introduction of flotation concentration 
at a number of mines. 

2. The inclusion of over 14,000,000 acres 
in Colorado, ranging from 8,000 feet to 14,000 
feet altitude, in 17 U. S. forest reserves. 

3. The practical disappearance of the ‘old 


SMUGGLER-UNION MILL, SAN MIGUEL COUNTY, COLO. 


to one ton. The original average value of 
the ore reaching the smelters in 1909 was 
considerably less than $25. 

3. The solving of the zine treatment prob- 
lem at Leadville and other Colorado points. 
The value of the annual Colorado output of 
zinc rose from $2,544,993 in 1902 to $5,- 
298,602 in 1906. 

During this decade there was increased 
use of hydro-electric power, compressed air, 
improvements in machine drills, increased 


time prospector” who formerly found the 
mines and sold out to “developing” capital. 

4. Floating dredges replacing previous 
methods at the placers. 

5. “War” conditions commencing with 
1914 and present “after war” conditions, in- 
cluding scarcity of labor, inefficiency of 
much of the labor obtainable, high cost of 
labor and all mining supplies, increased 
freight, smelting and power charges, all mak- 
ing for higher cost of operation and produc- 
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tion, in many cases wiping out profit and 
causing closing down of mines; in other 
cases curtailing output; also deterring new 
capital from taking hold of meritorious min- 
ing enterprises. 


LEADVILLE IN WINTER—MOUNT MASSIVE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


As a result Colorado’s annual output of 
the five leading metals declined from $37,- 
033,280 in 1912 to $34,160,172 in 1918 and 
is officially estimated for 1919 at $22,427,893. 

With any return of or appreciable approach 
to pre-war conditions, Colorado mining will 
witness marked revival. 


Other Colorado Metals. 


Molybdenum. Colorado has very large de- 
posits of this mineral, especially in Summit 
and Clear Creek counties, and mines which, 
within the last few years, produced and 
marketed considerable quantities of molyb- 
denite until the fall in price following the 
close of the war stopped further operation. 

Carnotite, uranium, vanadium and radium. 
In southwestern Colorado there are very 
extensive deposits of carnotite, controlled 
by a few companies, which within the last 
few years have produced considerable quan- 
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tities of uranium, vanadium and some 
radium. 
Tungsten. Colorado, particularly in Boul- 


der county, has extensive tungsten deposits 
which, since 1900, but more particularly 


since 1910, have produced over $10,000,000. 
Since 1918, the fall in price, by reason of 
reduced demand and foreign competition, has 
caused the tungsten mines to close down. 
Tungsten ore from China is now laid down 
at Colorado ferro-tungsten plants at prices 
with which Colorado tungsten mines cannot 
compete. 

Colorado has also a number of other metals 
not calling for mention here. 


Non-metallic Minerals. 


Coal. Colorado has 17,830 square miles of 
coal fields, the estimated potential tonnage 
of which extends to twelve figures. It 
ranges in quality black lignite and 
sub-bituminous through various 
grades of bituminous to true anthracite. 
The coal output of Colorado in 1873 was 
69,977 tons. In 1918 it was 12,558,005 tons. 

Petroleum. Although Colorado has never 


from 
varieties 


7 


ranked high in petroleum it has produced 
crude oil steadily since 1887. The maximum 
output was recorded in 1892, being 824,000 
barrels. The total output of the state to the 
end of 1919 was approximately 12,000,000 
barrels. 


Oil Shale. The most important unde- 
veloped asset of Colorado is its oil shale de- 
posits. 


A bulletin issued several years ago by the 
U. S. Geological Survey, consisting of a de- 
tailed report of Professor Dean E. Winches- 
ter, says that in Colorado alone there is 
sufficient shale, in beds which are three feet 
or more thick and capable of yielding more 
oil per ton than the average shale now mined 
in Scotland, to yield about 20,000,000,000 
barrels of crude oil, from which 2,000,000,000 
barrels of gasoline may be extracted by 
ordinary methods of refining, and, in addition 
to the oil, should produce, with but little 
added cost, about 300,000,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate. 
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The local oil shale situation was recently 
summarized by Governor Shoup of Colorado 
as follows: 


“The development of -Colorado’s vast de- 
posits of rich oil shale, which is certain to 
begin aggressively in the very near future, 
promises to build up one of the largest and 
most important manufacturing industries in 
the west. These shales, most of which are 
tributary to the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
way, are generally richer in oil than those 
of Scotland, from which the extraction of 
oil has been successfully carried on for a 
great number of years. While the proc- 
esses employed for the treatment of these 
shales in Scotland, are apparently not com- 
mercially practicable for the treatment of 
Colorado shales, new processes are being 
developed which promise successful opera- 
tion very soon. The mining of these vast 
deposits of oil shale, together with the ex- 
tracting and refining of the oil and the treat- 
ment of the various by-products, may soon 
be developed to such an extent as to rival 
the largest industries in this state.” 


MOUNTAIN OF OIL SHALE IN WESTERN COLORADO ON LINE OF 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILWAY. 
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REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES OF 
MINING CONGRESS CHAPTERS 


NEW MEXICO OPERATORS FORM 
STRONG ORGANIZATION. 


The latest addition to the “Mining Con- 
gress family” is a new chapter of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress in New Mexico. While 
this chapter is scarcely a month old, it came 
into being with the support of practically 
every mining man in the state and un- 
doubtedly will be a big factor in the mining 


BURTON BUNCH, 


Secretary New Mexico Chapter 


industry, which is the most important in 
New Mexico. Many mining men of New 
Mexico have been individually interested 
and have been supporting the national work 
at Washington for many years. John M. 
Sully has been state vice president for New 
Mexico for the past two years, and for sev- 
eral years previous. C. T. Brown repre- 


sented the national organization. This in- 
terest culminated in the forming of the state 
chapter at the meeting held at Silver City, 
October 4. Herbert Wilson Smith, Chief of 
the War Minerals and Tariff Division of the 
American Mining Congress, himself formerly 
a New Mexico mining man, represented the 
national organization and assisted in the 
formation of the chapter. 

The Silver City Enterprise carried an in- 
teresting account of the meeting, from which 
we quote: 


“Mining men of the state met at Silver 
City, New Mexico, on Monday, October 4, 
for the purpose of organizing a chapter of 
the American Mining Congress. The atten- 
dance was large, showing a healthy interest 
in the greatest industry of the. state. 

“The New Mexico Mining Association, or- 
ganized last August, was merged into the 
great national mining body, the following 
became charter members of the New Mexico 
chapter: P. H. Argall, Magdalena; Jno. ID. 
Clark, Albuquerque; C. A. -Kaseman, Albu- 
querque; R. S. Weiner, El Paso, Texas; E. 
D. Lidstone, Silver City; J. A. Carruth, 
Santa Fe; Chas. F. Fishback, Fort Sumner; 
John M. Sully, Santa Rita; Max Hiltscher, 
Hillsboro; Ernest McAulay, El Paso, Texas; 
John H. McCutcheon, Chloride; Powell Stack- 
house, Jr., San Antonio; C. T. Brown, So- 
corro; W. S. Haly, Hurley; G. L. Webster, 
Hurley; O. F. Riser, Hurley; D. W. Boise, 
Hurley; M. W. Porterfield, Silver City; Her- 
bert C. Denny, Gallup; Percy Wilson, Silver 
City; Herbert Wilson Smith, Santa Fe; S. J. 
Kidder, Mogollon; Ira L. Wright, Silver 
City; O. Wiser, El Paso, Texas: Horace 
Moses, Santa Rita; Robert I. Kirchman, Sil- 
ver City; F. W. Vellacott, Silver City; I. J. 
Stauber, Lahe Valley; S. L. Houghton, Fier- 
ro; John H. McCutcheon, Jr., Chloride; J. 
D. Harlan, Silver City; Norval J. Welsh, 
Gage; Lloyd M. Kniffin, Fierro; A. Russell 
Davidson, Fierro; James P. Portous, Lords- 
burg; Wm. R. McComb, Silver City; C. W. 
Mitchell, Silver City; M. S. Nord, Deming; 
B. B. Hangar, Albuquerque; E. M. Sawyer, 
Tyrone; W. D. Brennen, Dawson: J. B. Gil- 
christ, Silver City; W. D. Murray, Silver 
City; T. L. Lowe, Silver City; K. A. Strand, 
Hanover; Donald C. Miller, Tyrone; Chas. 
W. Davis, Gallup; B. H. Kinney, Tokay; A. 


ees 
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L. Owen, Santa Rita; Henry Girtz, Silver 
City; C. Amory Stevens, New York City. 

“Herbert Wilson Smith of Washington, 
D. C., was present, representing the national 
organization, and assisted materially in or- 
ganizing the chapter, and before adjourn- 
ment expressed himself as greatly pleased 
with the attendance and the enthusiasm 
shown. 

“After the completion of the charter list 
the election of a board of directors of four- 
teen members was undertaken, with the 
following result: 

E. M. Sawyer, Grant; C. T. Brown, Socorro; 
J. M. Sully, Grant; Ira L. Wright, Grant; 
Powell Stackhouse, Socorro; B. B. Hangar, 


McKinley; S. J. Kidder, Socorro; M. W. 
Porterfield, Grant; John H.~° McCutcheon, 
Sierra; L. M. Kniffin, Grant; Norval J. 


Welsh, Luna; F. W. Vellacott, Grant; I. J. 
Stauber, Sierra; R. I. Kirchman, Grant. 

“The elected board of directors then met 
and elected the following officers for the 
coming year: 

“Governor, C. T. Brown; first vice, I. J. 
Stauber; second vice, R. I. Kirchman; third 
vice, Powell Stackhouse; treasurer, Ira L. 
Wright; secretary, Burton Bunch, of Silver 
City. 

“The directors then selected a number of 
working committees and opened the evening 
session for a general discussion of all mat- 
ters of importance to the mining industry 
of the state and nation. The matter of tax- 
ation was, very naturally, up for discussion, 
and a most remarkable development was 
noticed. Every representative mining man 
expressing himself in the meeting was for 
the mining interests bearing a full and 
equitable share of the tax burden of the 
state, but failed to produce anything prom- 
ising to be an acceptable substitute for the 
present methods used. With a room full of 
the best mining engineers of the southwest, 
they had not a man feeling himself com- 
petent to actually value a mining property 
for taxation, and they were frank in express- 
ing their inability to undertake it or suggest 
a method. They all agreed that when the 
ore was actually extracted, treated and mar- 
keted, that they could read the results. The 
uncertainties preceding the actual sale were 
too complicated for men of experience. The 
reporter, with recent political utterances in 
mind, thought of that old saw: ‘Fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread.’ 

“After a long discussion of the tax matters 
it was agreed that a knowledge of the actual 
facts and conditions would best inform the 
people of the state as to taxable values, and 
individuals were urged to do what they 
could to make public facts from their several 
districts. It was the opinion of all present 
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that the chapter had no place in partisan 
politics and that the organization should, 
and safely could, rely upon the good sense 
of the general public to give the industry a 
fair deal. 

“The business sessions of the chapter were 
concluded late Monday evening, but the 
working committees will continue activities 
until the mining men of the state are made 
acquainted with the importance of giving 
this new chapter proper support.” 


RESUME OF ARIZONA CHAPTER 
ACTIVITIES FOR YEAR 


In the latter part of 1919 an association 
known as the Arizona Oil Consumer’s Asso- 
ciation -(being a sub-section of the Arizona 
Chapter, A. M. C.) was formed, its member- 
ship including practically all of the operating 
mining companies of Arizona and northern 
Sonora (Mexico), with the object in view 
of making a united stand in combatting pro- 
posed increased freight rates on fuel oil from 


J. E. CURRY, 
Secretary Arizona Chapter. 


Texas, which would reflect in favor of the 
California oil producer. Under the very 
capable leadership of T. Evans, general man- 
ager, the Greene-Cananea Copper Company, 
as its chairman, with George Jay of Warren, 
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Arizona, as secretary, this association was 
able to give’ a mighty good accounting of 
its efforts. 

So successful had been the efforts of the 
Arizona Oil Consumer’s Association that in 
the early part of the new year it was decided 
that a more permanent organization should 
be formed to succeed and take up the work it 
had started. The succeeding organization, 
known as the Arizona Freight Payers’ Asso- 
ciation (a sub-section ofthe Arizona Chapter, 
A. M. C.), was therefore formed, Mr. T. 
Evans chairman and George Jay secretary. 

Throughout the present year the Arizona 
Freight Payers’ Association has been a very 
active and effective body. Through its ef- 
forts capable representatives have attended 
three important freight meetings up to this 
time, including the inter-mountain rate case 
meetings held in San Francisco late in May, 
the hearings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held in Washington during the 
month of June and the intra-state rate cases 
heard before the Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission in Phoenix on September 15. At 
each of these meetings representatives of 
the Arizona Freight Payers’ Association 
made intelligent presentation of compara- 
tive dat& on freight charges and vigorous 
protests against material increases affecting 
the copper mining industry of the state. 

A stagnant copper market, with prices for 
the metal representing a figure close to the 
cost of producing a wasting asset, and in- 
creasingly high costs has been the outlook 
for the Arizona copper mining operator for 
the last two years. In spite of this, and in- 
spired by the highest ideals of moral duty 
to the various copper mining communities 
of the state, the companies have continued 
their operations to the fullest possible pro- 
portions—aiding their employees to combat 
the H. C. L. by paying war-period scales of 
wages (based on 2214-cent copper) when for 
the most of this period bids for copper sel- 
dom exceeded 18 cents. With increasing 
prices for fuel, timber and other mining sup- 
plies, it is not to be wondered at that the 
Arizona mining operators united to vigor- 
ously protest against increased freight 
charges and other burdens. ; 

Consideration has also been given looking 
to a careful study of large expenditures of 
state monies upon highways and other pro- 
jects, with a view of determining approxi- 
mate efficiencies in these expenditures. 

While the most of the mining operations 
in Arizona are confined to the mining of 
copper, with but a small gold production as 
a by-product of this metal, the Arizona mine 
operators have joined to aid in the promo- 
tion of proposed remedial legislation aimed 
at relieving the gold miners of the state. 
The McFadden Bill, framed to stimulate the 
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mining of gold and to relieve the gold miner 
who has been staggering under a tremendous 
load for the last Ave years, has received 
general approval and support from the min- 
ing fraternity of the state. It is to be hoped 
that this legislation may be enacted into 
law and should reflect not only to the credit 
of the gold mining operations of the country 
but to the benefit of accumulation of greater 
gold reserves to stabilize our general mone- 
tary system. 


CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


The California Metal and Mineral Pro- 
ducers’ Association, which is the official 
Chapter of The American Mining Congress 
in California, has had a discouraging year 
in many respects, but still reports progress 
in many matters. The serious condition 
in which the gold mines of the country find 
themselves has resulted in the closing down 
of many properties and the mining of war 
minerals has practically ceased. George W. 
Starr, president of our association, rendered 
his annual report to the Chapter on October 
27, and as it gives briefly the work that has 
been carried on during the year we quote 
from it as follows: 


“The affiliation of the Association with 
The American Mining Congress, effective 
October 22, 1919, by resolution adopted June 
25, 1919, has been of material benefit to your 
Board of Directors and to the individual 
members of the Association. 

“Immediately upon such affiliation and re- 
organization, a campaign to increase the 
membership was instituted which resulted 
in a slight gain in corporate membership 
and the addition of 36 active members. In 
August last another attempt to increase the 
membership was made in connection with 
the effort of our Engineer to secure data 
relative to the electric power consumption 
of the industry, but without material re- 
sults. 

“The corporate membership was increased 
by four members during the year; four 
companies have suspended operations and 
are not contributing to the support of the 
Association, several have either suspended 
or curtailed operations, due to high costs 
and the shortage of electric power, and three 
compelled to cease extensive operations on 
account of underground mine fires. 


“The twenty-second annual convention of 
The American Mining Congress was held in 
St. Louis, November 17 to 21, 1919, and was 
reported as one of the most successful meet- 
ings of that organization since its inception. 
Edwin Higgins, as active member of this 
Association, attended the convention as its 
authorized representative. The membership 
was further represented by Bulkeley Wells, 
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President of the Congress; Fletcher Hamil- 
ton, State Mineralogist, and by Senator 
Voorheis of the Atolia and Bunker Hill 
Mining Companies, all of whom took an ac- 
tive part in its deliberations. As a result 
of resolutions adopted at the Convention, 
there is now pending in the congress of the 
United States a measure providing for the 
relief of the gold-mining industry, known as 
the McFadden bill. This measure has had 
the united support of our Board of Directors 
and we hope for favorable consideration of 
the measure when Congress convenes in 
December. 


ROBERT I. KERR. 


Secretary California Chapter. 


“The twenty-third annual convention -of 
the said Congress will be held in Denver, 
Colorado, November 15 to 19, 1920, to which~ 
a delegation will be sent to represent this 
Chapter. 


Mine Rescue Truck. 


“In accordance with a request made in 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 34, adopted by 
the California Legislature on April 22, 1919, 
the federal government has provided the 
state of California with a mine rescue truck 
and apparatus of use in case of mine fires, 
also a crew for training miners in first aid 
and mine rescue work. 
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“This truck is in charge of local represent- 
atives of the Bureau of Mines, is located in 
the mines building of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and is subject to call by 
operators in case of serious mine disaster, 
also for the purpose of training men in first 
aid and mine rescue work. 


Mine Safety Rules. 


“In December of last year, at the request 
of the Industrial Accident Commission, five 
members of this Association were suggested 
and finally appointed to act on a committee 
for the revision of the Mine Safety Rules, 
to be hereafter referred to as Mine Safety 
Orders. Such revision was completed in 
March, 1920, and a tentative report of the 
committee issued by the Commission in July 
of the present year. On August 17, a public 
hearing was held for a general discussion of 
the report of the committee. This meeting 
was largely attended by members of the As- 
sociation and some important changes sug- 
gested to the committee before final adop- 
tion. 

“The Commission reports that the rules 
or orders as finally adopted will become ef- 
fective on or about January 1, 1921, 

“The disposition on the part of the en- 
gineers of the Commission to be fair and 
reasonable in the discussion of the proposed 
orders was extremely gratifying. In fact, 
the attitude taken by the engineers and 
other officials of the Commission, in consult- 
ing with the engineer and secretary of this 
Association in all matters relative to mine 
safety regulations at the mines of members, 
has been most satisfactory. The Board of 
Directors consider the harmony resulting 
from such cordial relationship an outstand- 
ing accomplishment of this Association. 


Debris Commission. 


“The engineers in charge of the investiga- 
tive work conducted by the California De- 
bris Commission under Act of Congress, ap- 
proved March 1, 1893, providing for the en- 
forcement of rules and regulations protect- 
ing the drainage areas of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers from tailings, etc., 
have shown a disposition of fairness in en- 
forcing the law relative to the restraint of 
mill tailings, and from personal observa- 
tions I believe that they are inclined to as- 
sist the miner as much as possible. 


Legislation. 


“In January next we will again be com- 
pelled to deal with the generous activities 
of another legislature. The attitude taken 
by the labor unions in the present campaign 
indicates the importance of maintaining 
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proper representation at the forthcoming 
session of that body. 

“Matters dealing with the increase in 
rates for electric energy, the application now 
pending before the railroad commission for 
the establishment of permanent rates and 
the present curtailment, will be taken up and 
discussed in detail in the report of the en- 
gineer of the Association.” 


UTAH CHAPTER 


Adverse market, labor and transportation 
conditions have made 1920 another unsatis- 
factory year for Utah metal producers. Pro- 
duction increased slightly in the first half 
of the year over the corresponding period 
of 1919, but curtailment of shipments since 


BY A. G. MACKENZIE, 
Secretary Utah Chapter, 


July 1 will probably bring the year’s output 
down to the level of 1919. 

The labor supply has been insufficient, 
even with production decreased more than 
50 per cent as compared with 1918. The labor 
shortage has been general throughout the 


state, in fact, throughout the western metal 
mining region; a condition that has pro- 
duced much speculation but no definite an- 
swer to the question, “What has become of 
the metal miners?” 

Several of the Utah camps suffered loss 
and inconvenience through car shortages 
several times in the year. 

The railroad freight increase of August 
26 resulted in a raise from $16.50 to $22.15 
a ton from the Utah smelters to the eastern 
refineries. The present rate represents an 
increase of more than 100 per cent on bullion 
since June 24, 1918, the rate prior to that 
date having been $10.35. The Utah Public 
Utilities Commission, after a hearing at 
which testimony regarding the local situa- 
tion was presented under the direction of 
the Utah Chapter of the American Mining 
Congress, rendered a decision August 24, 
which exempted coal and ores from the in- 
creases of 25 per cent imposed on interstate 
traffic August 26. This relief was granted 
as a result of testimony regarding the gen- 
eral mining situation by the secretary of the 
Utah Chapter and testimony regarding in- 
dividual companies by their officers, some 
of whom testified that the increase would 
force them to suspend operations entirely. 

Wage scales continued at wartime figures. 
An interesting development of the year has 
been adoption and extension of the contract 
and bonus systems by leading properties with 
the view to increasing efficiency. Those who 
have tried these plans are generally disposed 
to believe that the experiment will prove 
advantageous but defer definite expression 
pending further experience with it. 

There were no labor disturbances of con- 
sequence. The I. W. W. endeavored to call 
strikes several times early in the year, but 
failed to accomplish anything worth mention. 

The coal mines of the state have had a 
much better year than the metal mines. 
Market conditions have been such as to en- 
able the operators readily to dispose of all 
the coal they could produce. Like the metal 
mine operators, the coal men have suffered 
somewhat through shortage of labor and 
cars, although not to the same extent as the 
metal mines. 

Among the activities of the Utah Chapter 
this year was the assembling of data for 
presentation at Washington to assure that 
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the operations of the Pittman act were made 
applicable to the Utah situation. The ef- 
forts proved successful and the action at 
Washington undoubtedly prevented the clos- 
ing of several Utah mines. 

A meeting with H. N. Lawrie of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress to discuss the gold 
situation and an informal reception to 
Messrs. George L. Nye and G. H. Montague, 
counsel for the American Mining Congress 
in the Minerals Separation proceedings, took 
place in July. There were many meetings 
of officers and other members of the chapter 
during the year. 

Mining properties of the state generally 
are in splendid physical condition. The 
progress that has been made here to im- 
prove operating and safety conditions was 
noted by Dorsey A. Lyon of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines in a published statement July 
17, in which he remarked that the “methods 
used in Utah are a decided benefit to the 
country and a credit to the efficiency and 
humanitarianism of the mining enterprises 
of the state.” Mr. Lyon especially commend- 
ed the system of mine hoist signaling which 
was prepared by C. A. Allen, chief of the 
mine inspection department of Utah, in co- 
operation with a committee of Utah oper- 
ators, and announced that the Bureau of 
Mines would do all in its power to extend 
the Utah system to mining operations in 
other states. 


COLORADO CHAPTER. 


The benefit of united action and co-oper- 
ative effort was never more strikingly illus- 
trated than during the present year, and the 
record of accomplishment to the credit of 
the Colorado chapter of the American Min- 
ing Congress and its allied organization, the 
Colorado Metal Mining Association, is one 
of which the members are justly proud. 
These two organizations work in complete 
harmony and with an interlocking directorate 
and quite often the same working commit- 
tees, no friction occurs. Nominally the 
Metal Mining Association is supposed to 
work out state problems, while the chapter 
is in charge of activities requiring co-oper- 
ative effort outside the state. The same 
secretary serves for both organizations, and 
the record of one organization is more or 
less the record of the other, and no effort is 
made to definitely separate them. 
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The organization comprises at least ninety- 
five per cent of the operating mines in the 
state and has successfully functioned for 
almost eight years. The outstanding activ- 
ities of the association the past year has 
been the defeat of a well organized effort to 
initiate a drastic taxation law, and co-oper- 
ative work with the carriers in adjusting 
freight rates on ores and concentrates. 

The organization was confronted the first 
of the year by a well organized effort of the 
Colorado Tax Commission to secure the 
repeal of the present mine taxation laws and 
to have enacted in its stead, a law which 
would increase the tax on metal mines 
several fold. By an adroit campaign of mis- 
statements and innuendo, the Tax Commis- 
sion sought to convey the idea that the metal 
mines were not paying their just propor- 
tion of taxes as compared with farming 
communities and industrial centers. 

The Tax Commission secured the appoint- 
ment of a committee consisting of a member 
each from the Stockgrowers’ Association, 
the State Grange, the County Commissioners’ 
Association, the County Assessors’ Associa- 
tion, the Metal Mining Association and the 
Tax Commission, to draft a new law to be 
submitted for initiation at the November 
election. This committee, dominated by the 
Tax Commission, prepared a most drastic 
bill, which if adopted would have increased 
the taxes on producing mines four times the 
present rate and would have left the valua- 
tion of non-producing mines subject to the 
whims of the assessor. 

By a campaign of publicity the associa- 
tion was able to prevent the Tax Commis- 
sion from receiving the necessary support 
and they were unable to secure the required 
number of signatures to the petition to have 
the measure submitted to the voters at the 
November election. It is probable that the 
bill, possibly in a modified form, will come 
up before the legislature at the January 
session. Through co-operative effort, mining 
men were able to defeat a measure, which 
had it carriel at the November election, 
would have meant absolute disaster to the 
mining industry of the state. 

Since the increase in freight rates author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
became effective, much time has been de- 
voted by the organization in securing a re- 
adjustment of rates for intra-state ship- 
ments. Co-operating with the carriers, the 
association has been able to secure the res- 
toration of the old rate on low grade ores 
and concentrates shipped from points of 
origin to destinations within the state. In 
certain districts even greater concessions 
have been made where conditions have been 
such that a special rate was necessary to 
move the ore. Freight rates on ores and 
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concentrates are rapidly 
throughout the state. 

Application has been made to the Western 
Trunk Line Committee for a readjustment 
of rates on zinc ores shipped from points of 
origin in Colorado to smelting points in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and other eastern points, 
and already concessions have been granted 
which have very materially relieved the situ- 
ation. 

Investigation has shown that the present 
rates on bullion shipped from western smelt- 
ing points to refining points on the Atlantic 
seaboard are a heavy tax upon the mining 
industry, and steps have been taken to enlist 
the co-operation of western producers of 
lead and copper in securing a readjustment 
of bullion rates. 


being adjusted 
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The success of the chapter and association 
in handling these problems this year has 
greatly strengthened the organization, and 
has resulted in a very material increase in 
membership, despite the depressed condition 
of the industry. 


TREASURE STATE MAY HAVE MIN- 
ING CONGRESS CHAPTER 


The Independent, of Helena, Mont., recent- 
ly printed the following: 


“Montana is about to obtain representa- 
tion in the American Mining Congress of 
Washington, D. C. W. H. Knowles, field 
representative of the organization, arrived in 
Montana this week and he will spend several 
weeks here forming the Montana chapter. 
For many years Montana mining men have 
waited for the formation of a state chapter 
and continued efforts have at last resulted 
in success. 

“The American Mining Congress was or- 
ganized in 1897, but this is the first effort 
ever made to secure a chapter in Montana. 
The organization was perfected for the pur- 
pose of bringing about safety and efficiency 
in mining operations; intelligent conserva- 
tion, with a view to the highest utilization 
and the prevention of waste of mineral re- 
sources; the protection of mining investors 
against fraud and misrepresentation—the 
stimulation of investment in real mining 
and to demonstrate that mining is a business 
and not a gamble; uniformity in state laws 
governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions, and such federal co- 
operation through research and investiga- 
tion as will solve those problems of produc- 
tion, treatment and transportation which 
are essential to the highest development of 
the mining industry. 

“Membership is confined to persons direct- 
ly or indirectly connected with the mining. 
smelting and oil business.” 


ZINC AND LEAD CONFERENCE 


More than 150 companies were represented 
at the zine and lead conference held in St. 
Louis during the early part of last month. 
It developed that the chief problems in con- 
nection with zinc are the manner of ore 
dressing and the handling of dirt under- 
ground. Following the meeting, John Gross, 
of the Bureau of Mines, began an investiga- 
tion of milling operations of the mid-conti- 
nental zine and lead region. 
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PROBLEMS INVESTIGATED BY 
BUREAU OF MINES STATIONS 


Investigations at the Bureau of Mines experiment stations during the fiscal 
year just concluded and the current calendar year included a very wide variety 
of subjects of interest to mining men. Several illuminating reports embracing 
data as to discoveries made and conclusions reached have been made by members 
of the Bureau's staff, but the majority of all investigations still continue. Some 
of them will be concluded during the year but many more will be extended into 
the future, and communications will be made to the industry from time to time. 


Experiments covering the widest range of subjects are being carried on at 
the Pittsburgh station. These cover investigations into a score of aluminum 
problems; practically every problem which can arise in or about a coal mine; 
microscopic studies of crucibles; the use and development of gas masks; investi- 
gations in connection with the determination of graphite carbon ; nitro-glycerine; 
oxides ; nitrogen; corrosion of rifles; sulphur; chlorination of natural gas; auto- 
mobile exhaust gases; mixtures of coal, water and oil; stenches in mines; elec- 
tricity in mines and numerous other subjects which would require a page for 
enumeration. 


Other investigations have been made and are being made of the electric burn- 
ing of cement, at Seattle; coal mine subsidence and various coal problems, at 
Urbanna; luminous materials, future work on pseudo-isotopy, ore dressing and 
flotation of nare metals, at Reno; kaolins of western Washington and northern 
Idaho, silica brick, Washington clays, Idaho clays, future work on electro- 
metallurgy, coal concentrate froth flotation, preparation and tests of super- 
refractories, and the water power resources of the Pacific Northwest, at Seattle. 


Salt Lake investigations include oil shale; potash and alumina extraction 
from low-grade alunite; zinc problems; chloride volatilization, copper volatiliza- 
tion, and lead and silver volatilization. 


Investigations are being made at Bedford Hills, New York, of heat treatment 
of carbon steels; and at Columbus, Ohio,of clays and other ceramic materials. 


Copper Experiments. 


Because of the paramount impor- 
tance at porphyry copper mines of 
treating mixed sulphide and nonsul- 
phide ores, the station at Tucson has 
made this investigation its major prob- 
lem. Sulphur dioxide leaching tests are 
being made in cooperation with the 
Miami Copper Company, this company 
having constructed a 100-ton leaching 
plant where the operations are carried 
on intermittently under the direction of 
a member of the Tucson station staff. 
Experimentations developed that cer- 
tain very finely disseminated silicates 
of copper in the Miami ores were quite 
refractory. Recently comparative sul- 
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phuric acid leaching experiments fol- 
lowed by electrolytic precipitation were 
carried on. These experiments are be- 
ing continued and will not be finished 
before the expiration of the current 
year. 

A co-operative agreement made in 
1918 with the Shannon Copper Com- 
pany and allowed to elapse on account 
of industrial conditions was recently 
revived with the Arizona Copper Com- 
pany, which purchased its Clifton inter- 
ests, with the result that a 25-ton leach- 
ing plant was constructed and opera- 
tions started on June 1, 1920. The pur- 
pose of experimentation is to demon- 
strate the economy of SO/2 leaching on 


MAKING INSTRUMENTS FOR BUREAU OF MINES EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
This laboratory aided the submarine, artillery and infantry forces during the war. 


limy ores. Since the Arizona Copper 
Company has previously operated for 
more than a year a sulphuric acid leach- 
ing plant of the same capacity, it will 
be possible to obtain comparative re- 
sults. This work is expected to be com- 
pleted the latter part of this year. 


Differential Flotation. 


Investigations in the treatment of copper 
ore with special reference to differential 
flotation have been conducted at the Bureau 
of Mines’ field office, Moscow, Idaho, on ore 
from the Red Lead Mine in the “Seven 
Devils District.’ The ore is a complex 
sulphide consisting of pyrite, sphalerite, 
chalcopyrite, chalcocite, galena, and barite 
minerals. It also contains silver and 
gold. The pyrite is the predominating sul- 
phide mineral. Microscopic examination 
was made and segregation tests were carried 
out in studying the relationship of the min- 
erals and determining the locus of the silver 
and gold content. The microscopic study 
included the examination of screen products 
from screen analyses of crushed ore in order 
to determine the size to which the ore 
should be crushed to liberate most of the 
mechanically combined mineral particles 


from each other and also the gangue. The 
segregation tests consisted in separating the 
various minerals from each other by hand- 
picking and pan concentration, thus obtain- 
ing clean minerals for assaying. The indi- 
vidual minerals were then assayed in order 
to determine in which the silver and gold 
occurred, 

After these tests were made flotation tests 
were run, and official announcements have 
been made that favorable results were not 
obtained. A good separation of the copper 
from the iron and other sulphide minerals 
by differential flotation was not effected, and 
a further study of the same problem at the 
Salt Lake station demonstrated that such 
separation would be very difficult. 


Lake Superior Methods. 


The study of methods used in the iron 
mines of the Lake Superior district is being 


carried on at the station at Minneapolis. 
Considerable data including descriptive 
notes, maps, photographs, and flow-sheets 


of mills has been collected. 

At the same station, a study of accumula- 
tions of non-merchantable iron ores is be- 
ing made in co-operation with the University 


of Minnesota. The ores involved are non- 
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merchantable either on account of their fine- 
ness or, aS in many cases, by reason of hav- 
ing been broken in the course of mining high- 
grade ores and of having been rendered too 
low in grade for shipment at the present 
time. 


Black Sand Gold Recovery. 


Experiments in the recovery of gold from 
black sand were carried on at the station at 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Concentration and amal- 
gamation tests were made and considerable 
data obtained in the treatment of these sands 
has been published. Definite data on gold 
losses sustained by use of cyanide during 
amalgamation was obtained and the recom- 
mendation was made to operators that caus- 
tic soda or soda ash be used in place of 
cyanide. 

Discouraging results only have been ob- 
tained at the Fairbanks station through in- 
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vestigations into the recovery of goid from 
antimony ore. This problem was undertaken 
as supplementary to concentration tests made 
on a Nome antimony ore, as the concentra- 
tion did not affect the separation of the gold 
and silver. 


A semi-commercial retort has been con- 
structed at Salt Lake station for the purpose 
of investigating oil shale, of which there 
are almost limitless quantities in Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Nevada. It has been 
estimated that these reserves, so frequently 
described as “mountains” of shale, contain 
more oil than any known petroleum fields. 
The metallurgical research department of 
the University of Utah is co-operating in this 
investigation and the state of Utah has con- 
tributed $10,000 toward the expense of the 
work. During the last year the investiga- 
tions have gone a long way toward develop- 
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TESTING FUEL OIL FOR SULPHUR CONTENT AND HEATING VALUE. 
Sulphur testing apparatus at left in hood in background. 


ing standard methods of assaying shales for 
their oil yield. Considerable general infor- 
mation on the whole subject of oil shale 
has also been collected. 


Molybdenum Ores. 

Active experiments with molybdenum ores 
have been temporarily set aside at the Gold- 
en,, Colorado, station for the last year dur- 
ing the preparation of the rare metals ana- 
lytical bulletin. The station expects to main- 
tain a close contact with this branch of 
metallurgy especially in view of the expect- 
ed increase of interest in molybdenum and 
the co-operation on molybdenum steel. 

At the Golden station radium researches 
are being carried on as rapidly as possible. 
A representative of the Colorado School of 
Mines is co-operating in these investigations. 


Bartlesville Refinery. 

One of the most interesting series of in- 
vestigations is being carried on at the 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, station. In general 
these investigations will include any and 
all problems which may arise in connection 
with petroleum. The station has construct- 
ed a miniature refinery complete in every 


detail. The plant consists of three one- 
barrel stills, one five-barrel still, condenser, 
agitators, run-down tanks and, in fact, all 
other equipment of a large refinery. It is 
being operated at present as a topping plant, 
and the studies of the investigators are con- 
fined to the production of light oils. It will 
be possible in a very short while to manu- 
facture at this miniature establishment all 
products which are now turned out by the 
largest commercial refineries and to investi- 
gate any petroleum problem which may 
arise. 


Study of Safety Devices. 


The Pittsburgh station has been giving, 
and is still giving, the attention of some of 
its best experts to the improvement of mine 
safety devices and the development of new 
and better methods for preventing accidents 
and saving the lives of underground work- 
ers. As a result of these investigations man- 
uscripts are now being prepared from re- 
ports by the stations’ experts on rules for 
the construction of standard platforms, rail- 
ings and toe-boards for use about mines: 
safe practices for the operation of steam 
engines, including rules for guarding from 
moving parts; safe practices for boilers, in- 
cluding rules for operation of plants and a 
description of safety appliances which are 
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recommended; and specifications and de- 
scriptions of portable ladders for use under- 
ground and on the surface about mines. 
Other investigations include a study of safety 
eatches for mine cages, the purpose being 
to determine the shortcomings of appliances 
now in use and to establish more nearly 
standardized appliances. A study of shaft- 
gates used in coal mining regions, especially 
those operated automatically, has been and 
is still being made. It is the intention of 
the bureau at the conclusion of these in- 
vestigations to draft a code covering me- 
chanical equipment in coal mines with the 
idea that a standardized system may event- 
ually be incorporated into the laws of the 
various states. 


Volatility of Silver Chloride. 


An investigation of the volatility of silver 
chloride has been under way at the Berkeley, 
California, station to secure information 
needed in connection with volatilization ex- 
periments at the Salt Lake City station. 
The work has been going on more than a 
year and, as in the case of lead chloride in- 
vestigations, the vapor pressure of silver 
chloride is being determined by the gas 
saturation method. Side reactions which 
may interfere with the vaporization of silver 
chloride are*also being studied. Improve- 
ments in apparatus and procedure have been 
developed, but on the whole the investiga- 
tions have not been completed. 

Work on the chemical behavior of silver 
compounds at high temperature has been 
conducted at the Berkeley staton in co- 
operation with the Salt Lake City station, 
and some of the results arrived at have been 
announced. The more important results 
showed that in an oxydizing atmosphere 
silver sulphide mineral yielded metallic 
silver at a relatively low temperature; that 
silver chloride is probably the only volatile 
compound of silver which needs to be con- 
sidered in connection with the volatilization 
process and that silver chloride is readily 
decomposed by water vapor with the forma- 
tion of metallic silver unless a certain con- 
centration of chlorine and hydrochloric acid 
gases, termed the “protective chlorine,” is 
maintained. 


Vanadium Researches. 


Active researches on hydro-metallurgical 
metals for the various vanadium ores were 
suspended during the spring of 1920 at the 
Golden, Colorado, station, because of the 
resignation of a member of the Bureau of 
Mines staff. The station maintains a general 
contact with the subject, however, examines 
field specimens as they come in and is pre- 
pared to resume active investigations. 


Forty mining and metallurgical con- 
cerns, universities and state organiza- 
tions have entered into agreements 
with the Bureau of Mines to do co- 
operative mineral research work at gov- 
ernment stations and elsewhere. Fol- 
lowing is a list, together with the 
amount of money each cooperating 
agency, is spending during the current 
year: 


States. 
California Industrial Commission. . Mutual 
Utah Mining & Industrial Commis- 

Oregon Bureau of Mines and Ge- 

1,500.00 
Penn. Geological Survey......... 10,000.00 
Industrial Commission of Utah... 4,500.00 
N. Y.-N. J. Bridge & Tunnel Com- 

Idaho Bureau of Mines and Ge- 

Geological Survey Division of Illi- 

$86,600.00 

University Agencies. 

Ohio State University........... $23,500.00 
Colorado School of Mines........ 15,000.00 
Cornell University ............. 5,000.00 
University of Minnesota......... 20,000.00 
12,500.00 
University of Washington........ 10,000.00 
University of Arizona........... 10,000.00 
University of Illinois............ 4,600.00 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 

and Osborn Monnett.......... 10,000.00 
Colorado School of Mines and the 

Primos Chemical Company...... 3,500.00 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. . Mutual 

$114,100.00 


Private and Other Agencies. 


Bartlesville, Okla., Chamber of 


The Midwest Refining Company and 


War Department, General Staff... 4,100.00 
Erie City Iron Works........... 1,000.00 
The Koppers Company........... 4,000.00 
National Tube Company......... 2,000.00 
Northwest Magnesite Company... 3,000.00 
Ocotillo Products Co............. Mutual 
Pope-Shenon Mining Company... . Mutual 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & 


Sinclair Refining Company....... 25,000.00 
American Society of Heating & 


Ventilating Engineers ......... 15,000.00 
Panhandle Oil Company.......... Mutual 
Miami Copper Company.......... 100,000.00 
Trent Process Corporation....... 15,000.00 
Sewalls Point Coal Exchange..... 20,000.00 
Monongahela Valley Traction Co... Mutual 

$275,100.00 


Expended by various industries in 
production of motion pictures of 
mining and metallurgical indus- 
tries under direction of Bureau. 37,000.00 


was hae $512,800.00 


UNANIMOUS BUSINESS PROPOSALS 
ESSENTIAL FOR EARLY TAX REFORM 


By Rost. G. WILSON, 


Chief of the Tax Division of The American Mining Congress. 


Demand is heard from all sections of the country for immediate and radical 
improvement in the system of federal taxation. 


Heretofore the chances for early corrective legislation have been encourag- 


ing. Today they are dubious. Tomorrow the possibilities may be better, but it 
means quick work. 


The trouble lies not so much within the government as without. Representa- 
tives of all branches of industry, in collaboration with tax authorities—econo- 
mists, government officials and practical specialists—have been engaged for many 
months in studying the problem. A tremendous amount of statistical and 
research work has been accomplished. There has been much common sense in 
it all. The reports of the various organizations reflect a fine order of intelligence 
and devotion to the most complex of tasks—but the results conflict. 


In the beginning of the work there was an admirable unity of purpose. It 
was commonly agreed that the excess profits tax should be abolished and replaced 
by a sane, equitable and practicable substitute or substitutes; also, that the pres- 
ent too ambitious income tax should be modified and an equivalent amount of 
revenue provided by an equable distribution of the burden. Practical remedies 
should be sought. 


And so they began, the National Industrial Tax Conference, including the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the American Petroleum Institute and 
the American Mining Congress; the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
Business Men’s National Tax Committee, the National Association of Credit Men, 
the Investment Bankers Association, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Broadway Association, and many others. Agriculture, mining, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, finance and all of the principal branches of trade and com- 
merce have been represented. 


Intelligent Effort. 


At the many conference tables sat business 
men of ability and experience, approaching 
with no illusions the difficulties of the task. 
Economists and statisticians of high repute 
were summoned from all quarters—Profess- 
ors Seligman and Haig, of Columbia; Adams 
and Fairchild, of Yale; Kemmerer, of Prince- 
ton; Col. Robert H. Montgomery, George E. 
Holmes, A. E. Holcomb, Otto H. Kahn and 
many others, with constant resort to au- 
thorities of the Treasury Department and 
elsewhere. 


Many enticing panaceas were viewed and 
reviewed. Simplicity sought. The 
mental suffering experienced by everyone 
called upon to file tax returns had its effect. 
Anything that smacked of simplification was 
seized upon and submitted to hopeful 
scrutiny. Some few survived, but it quickly 
became apparent that simplicity could be 
had only at the sacrifice of equity and prac- 
ticability. Debate merely resulted in wider 
differences of opinion, and the various or- 
ganizations gradually drew apart. 

The reports have been 


was 


rendered. 


They 
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are discouraging. They reflect a most com- 
prehensive study of the subject, but the 
conclusions are drawn along widely diver- 
gent tangents. Were they based upon com- 
mon employment of fundamental principles 
of taxation the situation would be more hope- 
ful. But they are not. 

“Ability to pay” is more than a thread- 
bare theory. It is a practical premise upon 
which the greatest dependence for taxation 
running into billions of dollars should be 
founded. It is a keystone principle which 
has emerged, after centuries of experience, 
from a gradually crystallized preference of 
economists, taxpayers and lawmakers. De- 
parture from accepted fundamentals breeds 
delay, confusion and worse. 

Congress convenes December 6, 1920. It 
adjourns March 4, 1921. Revenue bills must 
originate in the House of Representatives, 
but it is hopefully expected that both the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate 
will begin consideration of new legislation 
simultaneously. 

The Ways, and Means Committee is com- 
posed of twenty-five Representatives. It is 
charged with the consideration of all pro- 
posed legislation purporting to raise revenue 
or dealing with the national bonded debt. 
At the forthcoming session it has before 
it various tariff measures, the gold bill and 
other important legislation. It will be busy. 
Two weeks of preliminaries, the long holi- 
days and but two short months of the next 
session remain. 


Congressional Consideration. 


Public hearings on the proposed Revenue 
Act of 1918 began June 7, 1918. The chair- 
man announced that “the committee is 
anxious that any person who has any sug- 
gestions as to methods of taxation or as to 
new subjects of taxation, or anyone who 
has any suggestions as to repeal or amend- 
ment or modification of the provisions of 
the present law, will come before us and 
state their views. I hope the press will give 
this invitation of the committee the widest 
publicity.” The press did. The bill was 
enacted in 1919, more than eight months 
later. It was retroactive to January 1, 1918. 
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A similar invitation will be issued at the 
next session. Individual interests, as well 
as trade and special organizations, will be 
entitled to appear. Much time again will 
be consumed, much of it wastefully. The 
opportunities for a single comprehensive 
presentation on behalf of the entire industry 
of the nation, which is not impracticable, 
will prove all too short as it is, and any at- 
tempt to introduce a multitude of widely 
differing propositions will probably prove 
disastrous to the effort. 

A unified presentation of the recommenda- 
tions of business organizations which have 
been engaged in preparation for tax reform 
will be a real accomplishment. Congress 
should, and probably will, welcome the as- 
sistance. But conflicting efforts are never 
persuasive. If the business interests do not 
get together and compromise, Congress will 
compromise for them. The result may be 
unpleasant. If the majority of interests can- 
not agree it is evident that the majority does 
not know what it wants. Nothing is more 
confusing than disintegration of ideas. 

The situation is not yet hopeless. A con- 
ference attended by delegates from all or- 
ganizations considering the revenue prob- 
lems can at least attempt a compromise. 
There need be only a common acknowledg- 
ment of underlying principles and a mutual 
realization that the time is not now for 
billion-dollar experiments. Even the most 
definite proposals can go to Congress only 
as recommendations; if the fundamental 
premises are in accord there should be no 
difficulty in merging the various devices 
into one comprehensive program of alterna 
tives, Congress to pick and choose at its 
pleasure. Congress will inevitably exercise 
that privilege in any event. 


Opposing Movements. 


Many and varied as are the proposals to 
remedy the tax situation, they may be placed 
in two general and distinctly opposite groups. 

One movement is that which may be 
termed the conservative, depending largely 
upon increase of the normal income tax 
rates and the levying of additional excise 
taxes upon commodities of wide distribu- 
tion. 


It involves no new tenets, but clings 
to seasoned and provel principles. 
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The other group may be referred to as 
radical. It confines itself principally to the 
institution of a general sales tax, or flat 
rate tax on all turnovers of merchandise 
and services, as the only levy on “business.” 
It is presented as the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow which begins with a 
quest for revenue “without interference with 
the various essential operations of business 
and, more important sociologically and polit- 
ically, with the lightest burden on the con- 
sumer.” It is a scheme, plausible at first 
glance but found in the complete analysis 
to rest upon naught but a chimerical at- 
tempt at pseudo convenience. It has no 
foundation either in academic or the most 
practically tested principles. It is an un- 
couth thing, experimental at best and 
fraught with many economic inconsistencies. 
The general sales tax is essentially a scat- 
tered tax, subjecting all commodities. es- 
sentials and non-essentials of life, to a com- 
mon levy, thereby releasing luxuries and 
semi-luxuries from the existing special 
taxes. The particular advocacy of the gen- 
eral sales tax on the part of the jewelers, 
candy manufacturers and other special in- 
terests is readily understood. 

All of the tax organizations are stoutly 
maintaining that they want to get together, 
compromise their differences and capitalize 
to the fullest extent the advantages of soli- 
darity. So far it has been largely a matter 
of good intentions. 

“If we all split up,” admits one committee 
which opposes the general sales tax, “we 
merely expend our efforts upon each other 
and accomplish nothing but the demonstra- 
tion of our own impotence and confusion. 
Business disagreement upon this important 
subject will merely intensify and multiply 
the injurious factors of a bad situation.” 


“Agreed,” responds a representative of an- 
other association, which advocates the gen- 
eral sales tax. “We are more than willing 
to meet any and all tax groups with a view 
of trying to get together on some funda- 
mental. But I do not believe we wilt ever 
get together with any group on the theory 
that there shall be special taxes for some 
industries and practically none for others.” 


Fallacies of the Sales Tax. 


We appreciate the position of the propon- 
ents of the general sales tax. Any plank re- 
moved from their platform upsets the whole 
structure. True, they have made some “con- 
cessions.” They are astute. Apart from 
advocating exemption from the income tax 
of $2,500 for single persons and $5,000 for 
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married persons, instead of $1,000 and $2,000 
as at present, to eliminate the great number 
of small dealers, “especially the farmers,” 
the “radicals” further concede that “the 
farmer, for instance, beside his exemption 
and other dependenis, would have exemp- 
tion for minimum turnover, which will in 
the majority of cases practically eliminate 
him from the tax lists.” 

We confess to a slight weariness at the 
sop continually being handed to the poor 
voting farmer. Why to the farmer espe- 
cially, excent as a practical political ex- 
pedient? He has undeniably suffered many 
economic disadvantages during abnormal 
periods, but under the income tax schedule 
he is eliminated from direct federal taxa- 
tion if his business is unprofitable and sub- 
mitted to no more burdensome imposts than 
anyone else if it is profitable. Further, we 
do not believe that the average farmer asks 
for more than a square deal; the agricultural 
interests are opposed to the general sales 
tax simply because it imposes upon the ne- 
cessities of life at the same rate as it does 
upon luxuries. They believe with the “rad- 
icals” that “the problem must not be ap 
proached from the point of view of any group 
of taxpayers; it is a matter for all the people 
and no class should be favored”; and they 
are suspicious of the “concessions.” 


Dollars don’t grow on trees, to be-plucked 
in increasing volume as the fiscal necessities 
of the government advance. Five billion 
dollars is a vast sum to be raised each 
year by taxation. The “radicals” ask that it 
be provided by “equitable and wide distri- 
bution,” that is, by removing the special tax 
upon the pearl necklace and substituting a 
lower tax at the same rate as a levy upon 
the baby’s shoes. The tax upon the pearls is 
called “invidious” and “discriminatory.” 

Five billion dollars must come from some- 
where, and we must dispute the assertion 
that the sales tax will merely become ab- 
sorbed in the customary business costs and 
be felt by no one. It is a delightful idea, 
one of the species usually attributed to 
“theorizing college professors” rather than 
to practical business men. Five billion dollar 
taxation has teeth, and it bites, and some 
body always gets hurt. All of the teeth 
can never be extracted, particularly by such 
a dubious experiment as a scattered sales 
tax. A ton of confetti is still a ton. 


Britain’s Experience. 


It is pertinent to refer to the comprehen- 
sive report upon the British income tax re- 
cently issued by the Royal Commission, sup- 
ported by seven volumes of evidence. The 


chief conclusion reached is that “the income 
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tax has proved its worth as a part of the 
fiscal system in all times of stress, espe- 
cially in the last five years, and it is by its 
results that it must be judged. We recognize, 
and we think the public will recognize, that 
an old established system that has entered 
into the thoughts and business of the people 
for several generations should be judged, not 
by a theoretical standard of possible excel- 
lence, but by the results it has achieved. 
* * * We have made many recommenda- 
tions for the alteration of the tax, and we 
hope for its improvement, but we have made 
no attempt to overturn the whole frame- 
work of the tax, setting up something else 
bearing the same name.” 

The report of the Royal Commission gives 
England only one alternative to a high ex- 
cess profits tax as a permanent part of the 
system, that of extension of the income tax. 

The program of our “conservatives” will 
ultimately, we believe, rest largely upon the 
recent findings of the most representative 
group of industrial interests, the Allied Tax 
Committee appointed by the First National 
Industrial Tax Conference. It proposes re- 
peal of the excess profits tax, reduction of 
the surtax on saved and reinvested income, 
abolition of the present $2,000 exemption to 
corporations and various modifications of 
the operation of the corporate income tax. 
To replace the resulting loss of revenue it 
is recommended that the corporate income 
tax be increased, stamp taxes quadrupled, 
increase to 10 per cent of tax on all articles 
now taxed at lower rates, heavier levies upon 
tobacco and tobacco products, new excises 
upon automobiles and special flat taxes upon 
sugar, coffee, tea, gasoline and other com- 
modities of wide distribution. Many other 
organizations have depended upon similar 
principles of taxation, and while the rem- 
edies they propose are varied, it is expected 
that eventually all will be grouped to en- 
able the “conservatives” to present a fairly 
uniform program. 


Compromises. 


We submit that the “conservatives” have 
already compromised with the “radicals,” a 
fact that the latter seem to ignore. Material 
concessions are indicated by the fact that 
the Allied Tax Committee excluded from its 
recommendations any reference to the great 
revenue possibilities of the prosperous mov- 
ing picture industry, the tremendous growth 
in candy consumption, the highly profitable 
jewelry trade and the moral and practical 
susceptibility of all absolute luxuries to 
heavy imposts. Canada has not hesitated 
to run its luxury taxes to as high as 50 per 
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cent, and the new law of July 1 last seems 
to be working out very nicely. We suggest 
that the “radicals” might do worse than 
organize a real “get-together” movement. 
The “conservatives” might take it into their 
heads yet to pattern after the Canadian 
scheme. Congress has been making sheep’s 
eyes for a long time at the jewelry trade. 
Vanity must be satisfied, and contrary to 
the usual tendency of excessive taxation, 
heavy levies upon costly adornments might 
make them even more coveted and result in 
sustained volume of business. A sumptuary 
tax would be very popular among the voting 
proletariat, and the “radicals,” as we have 
shown, are evincing tender consideration for 
the “poor people.” The Canadian scheme is 
not yet out of the minds of many, including 
Congressmen. 

A statement issued by the French govern- 
ment, dealing with the tax upon gold con- 
tained in manufactured articles, refers to 
the fact that “this tax, striking as it does 
luxury goods, or unessential articles, enters 
into the category of a sumptuary tax, the 
levying of which is admitted by all econ- 
omists as a legitimate procedure.” 


The preponderance of authoritative opin- 
ion is leaning away from the general sales 
tax. Time is required to analyze it thor- 
oughly and find its weaknesses, but the 
searching test of probable practical effect 
eventually leads to reluctant but decisive 
opposition. Its advocacy has become almost 
a blind obsession with some, but a lost cause 
soon loses its followers. 


The prominent proponents of the sales tax 
are enterprising business men of pronounced 
ability. Their co-operation in solving the 
serious problem of tax law revision is desir- 
able. They can be of valuable service, and 
in the end help themselves, but their attitude 
must be more than a mere profession of 
willingness to compromise. A true com- 
promise means the shattering of an ideal, it 
is true, but better the ascent into correct 
and tested principles of taxation than a fall 
into the extremes of sumptary taxation. 

Congress may or may not act at the next 
short session, probably not. There is reason 
to believe that the incoming president, re- 
gardless of election results, will call a spe- 
cial session immediately following inaugura- 
tion. Delay thereafter means seriously retro- 
active legislation, of which we have had a 
surfeit. The celerity with which the com- 
mon object is attained depends largely upon 
the nimbleness with which the public de- 
termines what it wants. 


Note.—This is the third of a series of articles 
dealing with federal tax revision. 
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THE WESTERN MINING STATES 


By THomas TONGE. 


The general public, possibly the average Congressman, does not realize the 
importance to the national welfare of the metalliferous mining industry of the 
states lying north, west and south of Denver, including Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


Of the total production of the United States in 1918 (the last year for which 
official figures have so far been issued) of gold, silver, copper, lead and zine, the 
above mentioned western mining states, notwithstanding adverse local conditions, 
produced approximately 80 per cent of the gold, nearly 100 per cent of the silver 
and large percentages of the copper, lead and zine. 


The U. 8. Bureau of the Mint and the U. S. Geological Survey have just 
issued a joint statement, showing that during 1919, as compared with 1918, the 
United States showed a reduction in gold output of $8,313,300 and in silver out- 
put of 11,127,694 ounces. . ’ 


This serious decrease in the American production of the money metals is by 
no means merely a mine operators’ question, but adversely affects national and 
international finance, trade and commerce. 


The official figures of total production for individual states for 1919 have not 
yet been issued, but the preliminary official estimates indicate very unsatisfactory 
conditions and decreased production of the five leading metals—gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead and zinc—as to which several of the leading mining states may be men- 
tioned as follows: 


Arizona for 1919, as compared with 1918, showed a decrease of $93,427,880, 
including a $1,204,000 decrease in gold. In spite of the increase in the price of 
silver, the value of the output decreased $1,206,000. The output of copper de- 
creased nearly 32 per cent. There were also marked decreases in the output of 
lead and zine. 


California for 1919, as compared with 1918, showed a decreased output of 
the five metals of over $8,000,000, or 26 per cent. Owing to special circumstances, 
there was a slight increase in the gold output, 1918 having been an unusually un- 
favorable year. In 1919 the silver output was 306,642 ounces less in quantity 
and $193,325 less in value than in 1918. There was a decrease in copper pro- 
duction, in quantity, of 25,000,000 pounds and in value of over $7,000,000. The 
lead production decreased over 8,000,000 pounds and in value nearly $700,000. 
Zine showed a decrease in quantity of 4,500,000 pounds and in value of $437,000. 


Idaho in 1919 showed a decrease of $17,- metals but lead showed a decided decrease; 
146,000, as compared with 1918 This in- sold a decrease of nearly 27 per cent; silver 
cluded a decline of nearly 38 per cent in the @ decline of more than 3,000,000 ounces; 


silver production, a decline of about 50 per CPPer a decrease of 142,000,000 pounds in 
quantity and $45,000,000 in value. The pro- 
duction of lead increased about 5,000,000 
pounds, but a decrease in value by reason 


cent in the copper output, a decline ef about 
50 per cent in the lead output and of more 
than 50 per cent in the zinc output. of lower prices. Zine decreased 33,000,000 


Montana in 1919 showed a decrease Of pounds in quantity and about $6,000,000 in 
$55,000,000, as compared with 1918. All the — yalue. 
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Nevada for 1919 showed a decrease of more 
than 50 per cent on the five metals, but in 
point of value the largest decrease was that 
in copper, which amounted to more than 
$19,000,000. Gold showed a decrease of 
about 29 per cent. Silver decreased in quan- 
tity about 3,000,000 ounces and in value 
over $2,000,000. Copper showed a decrease 
in quantity of 65,000,000 pounds and in value 
of $19,000,000. Lead and zinc showed de- 
clines of about 50 per cent. 

Utah for 1919:showed a decrease of nearly 
$41,000,000 from the value of the metal out- 
put of 1918. Gold showed a decrease of 
nearly 30 per cent; silver a decrease of 
about 2,000,000 ounces; copper a decrease 
of 104,000,000 pounds; lead a decrease of 
46,000,000 pounds; zinc a decrease of 77 per 
cent. 


Causes of Low Production. 


The reasons given from the various states 
for the decreased production are—‘after 
war” conditions, including shortage of labor, 
inefficiency of some of the labor obtainable, 
high cost of labor, high cost of all mining 
supplies, increased freight, smelter and 
power charges, labor strikes at some places 
and general increased cost of production, in 
many cases wiping out all margin of profit 
and closing down the mines. Naturally 
some mine operators have curtailed, if not 
entirely stopped, development work at pres- 
ent high cost of production and low price 
of metals. Others have curtailed production. 
War profits taxes have also discouraged pro- 
duction. New capital declines to consider 
mining enterprises under such conditions. 

It is self evident from the above that the 
twenty-third annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, for its five-day ses- 
sions in Denver, commencing November 15, 
will have for consideration many very im- 
portant matters affecting the future of the 
mining industry, and that there should be 
the maximum attendance of mining men, 
particularly from the western mining states. 


In addition to gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc, many other metals and minerals 
exist and are more or less mined in the 
above mentioned western states, of which 
brief mention may be made, as follows: 

Manganese and manganiferous ores in Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico and Utah. 
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Quicksilver in Arizona, California, Nevada 
and Texas. 

Molybdenum in Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Utah. 

Tungsten in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, South Dakota 
and Utah. 

Radium, uranium and vanadium in Colo- 
rado and Utah. 

In the non-metallic minerals, the above 
mentioned states are rich. 

In 1918 Colorado, Montana, "New Mexico, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming produced 
over 40,000,000 tons of coal. Coal was also 
produced in California, Idaho, Oregon, South 
Dakota Texas. 

Petroleum is extensvely produced in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, 
Texas and Wyoming. 

Oil shales of vast extent, as yet unde- 
veloped, exist in Colorado, Utah and Wyom- 
ing, also in Nevada. 

Asbestos is found in Arizona, California, 
Idaho and Wyoming. 

Phosphate rock in Idaho, Montana, Utah 
and Wyoming. 

Graphite in California, Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, Texas and Washington. 

Potash in California, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming. 

Asphalt, etc., in California, Colorado and 
Utah. 

Portland cement materials in California, 
Colorado, Montana, Texas and Utah. 


Sulphur in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, Washing: 
ton and Wyoming. 

The American Mining Congress in its ef- 
forts on behalf of the mining industry 
merits the active and loyal support of all its 
members throughout the country and helpful 
co-operation by national and state legis- 
latures. 


GAS ROYALTY REGULATIONS 


Secretary of the Interior Payne has asked 
for an expression of opinion from those in- 
terested in the question, “What would be 
fair royalties and what would be the best 
method of applying royalties on gas and 
gasoline extracted from natural gas?” Un- 
der the amended regulations (Circular 676) 
concerning oil and gas permits and leases 
authorized by the act of February 25, the 
Secretary of the Interior has reserved the 
right to fix and determine royalties on the 
gas produced under each lease. Tentative 


decisions have already been reached and 
put into application, but the Secretary de- 
sires the opinion of interested parties be- 
fore adopting any permanent policies, 


THE AMERICAN GOLD PROBLEM 


Analysis of American Bankers Association Gold Committee Report presented 
before the Forty-Sirth Annual Convention of The American Bankers Associa- 
tion Oct. 21, 1920, by Louis T. McFadden, Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House cf Representatives. 


Gold is our standard of value and tie money of bank reserves. The entire 
body of outstanding indebtedness, public and private, including the Liberty 
Bonds recently issued, is payable in gold coin of the present weight and fineness. 
The nearly $10,000,000,000 of loans which the United States Government has 
made in the last two and one-half years to foreign governments are payable in 
this gold coin. The $3,500,000,000 adverse European trade balance created since 
January 1, 1919, has still to be funded. The outstanding indebtedness of nearly 
the entire world is contracted in gold. Ojtside of Asia, gold is still recognized 
as the unit of value and the basis of monetary systems, although in many coun- 
tries the stress of war conditions and unbalanced trade have compelled a suspen- 
sion of gold payments. All of these countries regard such suspension as tem- 
porary and desire to get back on the gold basis and establish their currencies 
in fixed relations to gold at the earliest possible date. 


For the United States to adopt remedial measures to maintain its normal 
gold production would be construed abroad not as an element of weakness, but 
rather as one of strength. A stimulus to domestic gold production would be 
regarded not only as evidence of our desire to retain the present gold standard 
throughout the world, but as an aid to European countries to more rapidly 
recever their pre-war gold reserve positions. To allow the industrial consumers 
of gold in this country to withdraw gold from the monetary reserves of foreign 
countries would have a depressing effect upon the exchanges. and would delay the 
time when foreign exchanges would be restored to par. The diversion of gold 
from the monetary reserves of the nations of the world into the manufacture of 
articles of luxury particularly at a time when the world’s gold production has so 
greatly declined will still further delay the financial recovery of all nations from 
the pressure of war finance. 


The report of the Gold Committee states, 
“If at any time the bank situation calls for 
more gold in the United States, we can pur- 
chase it in the international gold markets 
far more cheaply than we can obtain it by 
the doubtful method of an expensive bonus 
on gold produced in the United States.” Is 
it not evident that if the United States was 
forced to withdraw gold from the already 
depleted reserves of foreign countries, their 
purchasing power in our markets would be 
lessened? A still further decline in the ex- 
changes of such countries from which the 
gold had been withdrawn would result. The 
loss of European purchasing power in the 
markets of the United States upon which our 


would occasion a loss far greater than the 
premium provided for in the bill, which is 
borne not by the public at large, but directly 
by the consumers of gold articles, luxuries. 
Since the consumers of gold in the industrial 
arts and trades are receiving their metal at 
the prewar price, no reason can be assigned 
why they should not pay an increased cost 
alike with all other industries which have 
been forced to pay the increased cost for 
their raw materials. 


Industrial Consumers Now Subsidized. 


The general increase in all commodities 
was 112 per cent in 1919 as compared with 


domestic industries depend for prosperity 


1914, and had gold not been fixed in price 
so that it could have responded to the law 
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of supply and demand, the price of gold 
would have at least risen to the general 
average of all other commodities. Industrial 
consumers of gold therefore profited by a 
subsidy of $65,500,000, or 112 per cent of the 
price paid, $58,500,000, for the newly pro- 
duced gold which they consumed during 
1919. The payment of the excise proposed 
upon the sale of the manufactured article 
containing gold will enable the industrial 
consumer of gold to pay more nearly the cost 
of production for his raw material, although 
he will still be subsidized in being able to 
obtain his metal at a price equivalent to 
less than half of the general average in- 
crease of all other commodities in the United 
States. 


Heavy French Tax. 


In addition to paying the exchange dis- 
count, which in the case of the French in- 
dustrial consumer of gold in 1919 amounted 
to over 100 per cent more in francs than 
the price paid before the war, the French 
government has imposed a sumptuary tax 
for the use of gold in the fabrication of 
articles (other than money) of 60 francs per 
hectégram ($3.60 per fine ounce, par ex- 
change) by law of June 25, 1920. The French 
government has imposed a tax of 37 francs, 
50 centimes per hectogram of fine gold con- 
tained in articles of manufacture since 1873, 
and justifies this tax in a forma] document 
transmitted by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as follows: 
“Moreover this tax, striking as it does lux- 
ury goods, or unessential articles, enters into 
the category of a sumptuary tax, the levying 
of which is admitted by all economists as 
a legitimate procedure.” This fact is re- 
ferred to for the reason that it would seem 
that foreign governments are exercising 
greater precautions to protect their monetary 
gold reserves than is the United States, a 
creditor nation from which Europe expects 
and should receive every assistance in re- 
storing its monetary reserves to normal as 
a means of protecting the gold standard 
throughout the world. 


Premium Not a Subsidy. 


As compared to 1914, the purchasing 
power of the dollar in terms of all commod- 
ities in 1919 was 47 cents. The gold pro- 
ducers’ ounce in 1914 had a purchasing power 


of $20.67, whereas during 1919 the same 
ounce could purchase in terms of all com- 
modities but $9.70. Since the price of gold 
has been arbitrarily fixed by statute at 
$20.67 an ounce, the gold producer is in the 
same position as a person who received the 
same income in 1919 as in 1914 and finds 
that a $2,000 income has shrunken in pur- 
chasing power to $970. This is the principal 
reason for the decline in the gold production 
from $101,000,000 in 1915 to less than $50,- 
000,000 this year. Were it not for the fact 
that the government has arbitrarily fixed 
the price of gold, in which event the law of 
supply and demand does not operate, it 
would not be necessary to consider compen- 
sating the gold producer for a part of the 
decline in the purchasing power of the dollar 
which has taken place the last four years. 
The premium to be paid to the gold pro- 
ducer, based upon the new ounce of produc- 
tion, cannot be construed as a bonus or sub- 
sidy for the above reason. Most of the wage 
increases that have been allowed by various 
industries and the increases in transporta- 
tion rates, car fares, and for municipal gas 
and electric services throughout the country 
have been based upon the increase in com- 
modity prices or the decline in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. The products of 
all other industries except that of the gold 
mining industry have been automatically in- 
creased in price during this period, so that 
the cost of production is fully covered, to- 
gether with a profit, by which alone future 
production of such commodities may be as- 
sured. If we are to maintain the normal 
gold production of the United States it will 
be necessary to take this into consideration. 
Gold is the only product, because it is fixed 
in price, that has not been able to respond to 
the law of supply and demand, and special 
provision must be made if we are to keep 
the gold production of the country from van- 
ishing altogether. 


Free Gold Market Maintained. 


The Gold Committee refers to the excise 
tax proposed as interfering with the free 
flow of gold into the arts, thus violating one 
of the basic elements of the gold standard. 
In another place the committee refers to 
the excise as a differential tax on a raw 
material. In this most important provision 
of the bill the committee has overlooked the 
fact that the excise is to be paid only upon 
the sale of the manufactured article, and 
not upon the bullion, which the manufactur- 
ers will receive from the mint as they always 
have at the fixed price of $20.67 per ounce. 
In this way a free gold market is maintained, 
and there is no interference with the free 
flow of gold either into the arts or from the 
arts into the mint. The fact that the rate 
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of the excise is fixed at 50 cents a penny- 
weight for the fine gold contained cannot be 
construed as a differential tax on the raw 
material, as it is simply a means by which 
the tax may be equitably measured and 
levied upon the consumers of articles con- 
taining gold, in the same manner in which 
the French government has imposed its 
sumptuary tax. 


Cause for High Prices. 


The committee makes a statement with 
reference to the effect of gold production as 
follows: “Increased gold production in a 
period of low prices and low costs makes it 
easier for prices to rise again, while dimin- 
ished gold in periods of high prices and 
high costs tends to reduce prices and costs 
again.” This is not borne out by the facts. 
The gold production of the world has de- 
clined from $469,000,000 in 1915 to $350, 
000,000 in 1919, a reduction of 25 per cent 
in the last four years, and yet prices through- 
out the world have risen enormously. Com- 
modity prices in this country continued to 
increase between May 1, 1919, and May 1, 
1920, notwithstanding the loss by excess ex- 
portation from the United States of $445,- 
000,000 in gold, or 141% per cent of the high- 
est gold stock ever possessed by this coun- 
try. Furthermore, during the period when 
the gold reserves of foreign nations were 
being greatly reduced by what they sent to 
this country their prices advanced even more 
rapidly than those in this country. This in- 
dicates that the reverse of the committee’s 
observation is true, that the depletion of 
gold reserve at a time when currency is 
rapidly expanding is mainly accountable for 
accentuating the increase in prices. The de- 
gree of inflation is measured by the ratio of 
the gold reserve to the volume of the circu- 
lating media, and it must be apparent that 
an increase in the gold reserve without an 
increase in the circulating media would re- 
duce the degree of inflation. It must also 
be evident that the effect on prices of the 
supply of, gold in active circulation is rela- 
tively small compared with that of the credit 
currency based on gold which is not “free,” 
but locked up by the treasury and reserve 
banks and used indirectly as the basis for a 
larger volume of currency. If this gold were 
really free and circulating, it could not be 
so used. The true remedy for inflation is 
to return the gold to circulation, from which 
it has been so greatly withdrawn as the basis 
for inflation. Of the total gold stock of the 
United States, which amounted on October 
1, 1920, to $2,704,672,504, $2,003,072,000 was 
held as the gold reserve of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and thereby was tied up by 
the Federal Reserve Act, 35 per cent against 
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net deposit liabilities, and 40 per cent 
against the note liabilities of the federal 
reserve banks. After satisfying the reserve 
requirements of the net deposits there was 
on October 15, 1920, a gold cover of 46.6 
cents for every federal reserve dollar note 
in circulation, of which there were $3,353,- 
271,000. The gold cover on October 15, 4920, 
of the federal reserve note was but 6.6. cénts 
per dollar above the amount required by 
law, which is closer than conservative finan- 
ciers would like to see it. 


Deflation Not a Remedy. 


While the business affairs of the country 
are gradually adjusting themselves to nor- 
mal, it will, in the minds of most bankers 
and economists, be many years before the 
dollar will regain its purchasing power of 
1914; in fact, that time may never come. 
Consequently, temporary means must be 
provided to sustain the gold mining industry 
over this period of gradual readjustment. 
While it is true that there has been an at- 
tempt made to contract the credit structure 
of the country, I would call your attention 
to the continually increasing volume of cur- 
rency in circulation and the decline in the 
gold reserve ratio of the federal reserve sys- 
tem. While the gold ratio may improve with 
a contraction of the credit and currency 
structure of the country, we shall, on ac- 
count of our adverse trade balance, be 
forced to lose a considerable amount of the 
gold which might be thereby released. 

It is being demonstrated that a vast 
amount of inflation cannot be reduced with- 
out causing hardship and loss of employ- 
ment, and therefore is it not a proper correc- 
tion to make stronger the reserves and cir- 
culating media by increasing the production 
and conserving the use to which the gold is 
put, thereby increasing the production of 
commodities which are so greatly needed 
throughout the country today. By this 
means only can the currency and credit 
structure of the country be deflated, while at 
the same time increasing the physical pro- 
duction of commodities so as to lower the 
cost of living, and with the idea always in 
view that it is the use to which money and 
credit are put that is the all-important thing. 
While the committee has urged that defla- 
tion is the only remedy for the economic 
pressure to which the gold mining industry 
is subjected, it is evident that any process 
of deflation must be so gradual that it will 
not restore the purchasing power of the 
dollar in time to save the industry from 
complete destruction. Particularly in view 


of the fact that Congress has fixed the price 
of gold, it seems that Congress has now the 
power to stimulate the production of gold by 
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creating the machinery whereby the consum- 
er of gold in the industrial arts may pay 
more nearly the cost of production for his 
raw material, thereby enabling the pro- 
ducer of new gold to increase his output to 
meet the industrial requirements of the arts 
and trades, and protect the monetary gold 
reserve from further industrial depletion. 
The government should legislate to stimulate 
the domestic gold supply and thus relieve 
the strain and send into the currents of 
industry the invigoration of this new gold. 
The process of deflation in order to serve 
as a solution to the gold problem would have 
to take place so rapidly that it would par- 
alyze the entire industry of the country. It 
cannot be that the committee would want 
to see deflation take place so rapidly. The 
attendant ills of a too rapid deflation can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. Labor dif- 
ficulties will become more rather than less 
numerous. The loss of employment alone 
would create a burden upon the entire public 
in a lessened production, which could not 
be borne without suffering and the impair- 
ment of health. The loss in the production 
of new gold to the gold reserve will still 
further accentuate the volume of deflation. 
It will be necessary, also, to analyze our 
exports of gold more carefully and to in- 
crease the production of new gold at least 
to satisfy the requirements of the manu- 
factures and the arts. Our gold should 
henceforth go to European countries whose 
reserves are now depleted and not to Japan 
to swell its already large reserves. Gold 
should not be sent in such large quantities 
as last year to India and China, where it is 
hoarded and removed from international cir- 
culation. To prevent this leak of gold we 
must purchase no more goods in Oriental 
countries in value than they are purchasing 
from us, thereby leveling the trade balance. 


Small Amounts of Gold. 


The committee has stated that a loss of 
$22,000,000 occasioned by the increased in- 
dustrial consumption of gold over the pro- 
duction of new gold is a very small item to 
the monetary gold stock of the nation. In 
the opinion of the committee, no doubt, the 
$80,000,000 in gold that was withdrawn from 
the United States mint and coinage and used 
for industrial purposes during 1919, was also 
an excessively small amount, notwithstand- 
ing that the metal was entirely diverted from 
monetary use. The gold dollar in the vaults 
of the federal reserve banks may serve as 
the basis of deposit liabilities of $2.50, and 
these deposits to the credit of a member 
bank may in turn serve to enable credit ex- 
tention by that bank of anywhere from 714 
to 14 times that amount, or say $19 to $35. 
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With reserves close to the legal minimum, 
therefore, every million dollars of gold lost 
to the monetary gold reserve means forced 
credit contraction of at least 20 millions. 
The $80,000,000 withdrawn for industrial 
consumption during 1919 would therefore 
be equivalent at the least estimate of a con- 
traction in the credit structure of the coun- 
try of $1,600,000,000. It is interesting to 
note the comments in the reviews of several 
of our banks recently with reference to the 
marked improvement in the money market 
resulting from the small amounts of gold 
which have come in from Europe. The Na- 
tional City Bank statement of October makes 
the following reference: “One explanation 
of the easier tone in the money market is to 
be found in a moderate increase of reserves, 
due to importations of gold from Paris and 
London. The lawful reserves of the reserve 
banks on September 3 aggregated $2,117,957,- 
000, and on September 24 they aggregated 
$2,151,594,000, an increase of some $34,000,- 
000.” In the statement of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of October the 
following statement is made: “The gold 
coming from France is helping to increase 
the base upon which that credit rests.” In 
the ten days ending September 30 approxi- 
mately $11,000,000 of gold was imported 
from France, which indicates what a small 
amount imported into the country has so 
great an influence on the money market. 
Can it be that the normal production of 
gold in the United States, which in 1915 was 
$100,000,000, would not exert a like influence 
on the money market, or is there some magic 
difference between that gold which is im- 
ported from Europe and that which may be 
produced in the United States? These small 
importations of gold ease our money market 
at the expense of a depreciation in French 
and British exchange, which reduces their 
purchasing power in our market. 


Fisher Would Vary Grains in Dollar. 


The reference made by the committee to 
the use of the index number in the bill as 
a means for adjusting the excise and premi- 
um as being similar in its application to the 
plan of Professor Irving Fisher for stabiliz- 
ing the dollar, shows a marked lack of 
knowledge concerning his proposal. The 
index number as used by Professor Fisher 
would lessen or increase the number of 
grains in the standard doliar from time to 
time, a fundamental change in the gold 
standard, while the index number as em- 
ployed in the bill in no way changes the 
number of grains in the standard dollar and 
is used merely as a basis of comparison in 
order to equitably adjust the cost and price 
equation between the producer of new gold 
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and the consumer of industrial gold. As 
used in the bill, the index number has also 
been used for many years as a basis for 
regulating wages and for adjusting costs. 


Ample Protection Against Fraud. 


The committee’s objection to the bill based 
upon the possibility of fraud arising from 
the difficulty of distinguishing between virgin 
and old gold is more serious in theory than 
it will prove in practice. With the cc oper- 
ation of the Bureau of the Mint, the Bureau 
of Mines, and the Geological Survey, all of 
which organizations have field representa- 
tives in the gold mining districts, any suc- 
cessful fraud on the government could only 
be on a very small and negligible scale. The 
affidavit of production specified in the bill 
and the penalty provided insures the govern- 
ment every protection against fraud. 


British Gold Supremacy. 


In 1915 the United States produced 21.5 
per cent of the total world’s gold output, 
and the British Empire 63.7 per cent. In 
1919 the United States produced but 16.6 
per cent of the total world’s gold output, 
while the British Empire produced about 70 
per cent. Since July 24, 1919, the British 
Empire has been paying an exchange pre- 
mium, as high as 50 per cent, to the gold pro- 
ducers of South Africa, where the bulk of 
the British gold is produced, while in the 
United States no assistance has been ren- 
dered the gold mining industry. The gold 
producers of all British possessions are re- 
ceiving the benefit of an exchange premium. 
This year the contribution of the United 
States to the gold production of the world 
will probably be not more than 12 per cent, 
about half of that which it contributed in 
1915, while the stimulating effect of the ex- 
change premium will probably increase the 
quota which the British Empire will con- 
tribute to 75 per cent. Whereas in 1915 
the British Empire produced three times 
as much gold as the United States, in 1920 
Britain will have produced six times as 
much. Are we to continue to ignore the 
problem of gold production in the United 
States, thus permitting the British Empire 
to gain an unquestioned supremacy? 


Retention of Gold Standard. 


It is fundamental to the re-establishment 
of the gold standard as the basis of world 
intercourse that gold mining should go on 
at something like its normal rate. This 
requires that prospecting, exploration and 


development shall be carried on continually 
and that the industry shall invite invest- 
ment upon terms fairly competitive with 
other industries. Gold mining under mod- 
ern conditions is not an industry into which 
or from which capital can readily be shifted. 
It takes a long time to find and develop a 
good gold mine. It is not a casual industry, 
which can be suspended and resumed with- 
out serious interference with the volume of 
production. A considerable portion of the 
output always is obtained on a small margin 
of profit, and if such operations are sus- 
pended and the mines fill with water, they 
are likely to be abandoned permanently. 
The gold mining industry, which has so 
greatly shut down in the last four years, 
will be completely shut down unless con- 
structive aid is provided without delay, in 
which event it will take years to develop a 
normal output of gold at a very much greater 
expense. To allow the gold mines of the 
United States to cave in and fill with water 
entails a waste of developed gold resources, 
which in a most critical hour of financial 
need will cause want. 

Mr. George E. Roberts, who served for 
fourteen years as director of the mint, in a 
statement of December 20, 1919, made the 
following comment: “I fear that a low pro- 
duction of gold and an unfavorable cutlook 
for the industry at a time when credit was 
being curtailed and prices lowered would 
have the effect of reviving all the monetary 
heresies of the past. We want to stand by 
the gold standard; it is the sheet anchor of 
enduring prosperity; but the gold standard 
will require a healthy gold mining industry 
to sustain it.” 

Far from being a danger to the gold 
standard the enactment of this bill will 
protect the monetary gold reserve and will 
greatly assist in retaining the gold standard 
during the present period of credit restric- 
tion accompanied by declining prices. The 
continued depletion of the gold stock by 
excess exportation and industrial use will 
force a rapidity in deflation which will seri- 
ously impair the public confidence in the 
nation's finance and currency unless a nor- 
mal gold output is maintained. 

That this situation may be remedied with- 
out delay the congressional consideration of 
this bill should be expedited. The British 
gold producer has been aided by the exchange 
premium. This bill offers a domestic solu- 
tion for our own gold problem. I trust that 
this convention of bankers will lend the 
impetus of their endorsement to this bill 
which will protect the position of the United 
States as a creditor nation. 
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EXPERT HOLDS AMERICA’S OIL 


SHORTAGE 


There is a solution to America’s oil prob- 
lem, but all of America will have to co- 
operate to make the solution effective. 

This is the opinion of J. O. Lewis, petro- 
leum technologist of the Bureau of Mines: 
Mr. Lewis is the author of numerous papers 
and reports and has delivered addresses on 
the subject of America’s future petroleum 
supply which have attracted considerably 
more than ordinary interest. 

Conservation, co-operation and intensified 
methods of recovery from abandoned and 
exhausted wells are looked upon by Mr. 
Lewis as the three most important factors 
of assurance, aside, of course, from the dis- 


CAN BE OVERCOME 


mist, which is a person who believes that 
everything will be all right even if nobody 
does anything to make it all right, and he 
is not a pessimist, which is a person who 
believes that everything will be all wrong 
even though everybody does everything pos- 
sible to make things right. He is just a 
plain optimist, which he defines as “one who 
believes that there is a solution and that we 
shall be able to meet all of our reasonable 
requirements for as far into the future as 
can be foreseen, yet who recognizes that this 
desired end cannot be attained without pre- 

vision and energetic effort.” 
In discussing the oil situation with THe 
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TWENTY THOUSAND GALLONS OF GASOLINE ARE WASTED 
DAILY BY THIS OKLAHOMA TANE. 


The mist obscures the landscape for half a mile. 


covery and utilization of new sources of 
supply. 

Crude production cannot be relied upon 
to meet the increasing demand for petroleum 
products in America. But neither Mr. Lewis 
nor the Bureau of Mines, of which he is a 
part, faces this situation with pessimism. 
He is an optimist. He is not a super-opti- 
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recently, Mr. Lewis said: 


“The reserves in our 
oil fields, as estimated by 
the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, which is un- 
doubtedly our best au- 
thority, are generally 
conceded to be entirely 
inadequate and were 
these estimates but a half 
or a fourth of the real 
quantity, the situation 
would still be unsatisfac- 
tory. The discovery of 
new fields but hastens 
the rate of exhaustion 
and brings nearer the day 


when production starts 
on the long curve of de- 
cline which the older 
fields of Pennsylvania 
and Illinois have  fol- 
lowed for many years 


past. Yet our oil fields 
contain much raw materi- 
al upon which we have 
not reckoned in the past. I refer to the oil 
left underground after the usual production 
methods now in vogue (upon which the 
Geological Survey have based their esti- 
mates), have brought the wells to so-called 
exhaustion. 

“For a number of years the Bureau of 
Mines has studied both in the field and in 
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the laboratory this most vital problem of 
the unrecovered oil. I believe that the evi- 
dence now before me is such that I dare 
claim that after we have brought our wells 
to the point of abandonment we shall be 
able to go back and get from them half and 
possibly as much again more oil than they 
had produced previously. This means that 


Elimination of 

waste at this pro- 
ducing well and 
the shown pool 
below would help 
just that much in 


reducing the Cali- 
fornia gasoline 
shortage. 


to the five billion 


Pennsylvania, old properties have produced 
as much oil again by water flooding. On 
many old properties in the eastern fields the 
Smith-Dunn compressed air process has in- 
creased the recovery from 50 per cent to 
100 per cent. At Bradford the water flood- 
ing has brought properties to their ultimate 
end and we know the final result. With the 
Smith-Dunn process the end is yet to be 
reached and we do not yet know what it 
may be. If it proves true, as seems the case, 
that only 10 to 20 per cent of our oil is 
now being recovered, there is no telling how 
much more oil may be brought to the sur- 
face by our American resourcefulness. 


Cannot Rely on Imports. 


“The possibilities of imports have been 
briefly mentioned. Undoubtedly the unde- 
veloped areas of the world contain fields of 
vast potentialties, but how much of their 
production will become available to us? 
There are both international and commercial 
problems. Other nations have barely started 
in the use of petroleum and they, too, are 
developing appetites which must be appeased. 
In any event it is more desirable to be self- 
sustaining and it would hardly be satis- 
factory to be more dependent than we are 
today upon foreign countries for our needs. 
Would reliance upon foreign resources con- 
stitute any real solution of the problem? We 
ean only guess what the resources are, we 
cannot be assured that we shall get our 
share, and we cannot contemplate loss of 
autonomy with satisfaction. 


barrels already pro- 
duced and the seven 
billion estimated in 
our reserves, another 
six to twelve billion 
barrels are to be 
added. 

“I dare say this 
both because of the 
many scientific facts 
and deductions now 
before me, many of 
which have not been 
published, and _be- 
cause the doubling 
of recovery has al- 
ready been done. In 
the Bradford field, 


Flow pipe discharging into open earthen .vservour. 
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“A future supply from oil fields equal to 
our growing needs can hardly be consid- 
ered as assured by any one willing to face 
the facts. Future supplies may prove un- 
expectedly large but again they may prove 
to be unexpectedly small. Domestic produc- 
tion has not met our needs and there is no 
encouragement for thinking it can in the 
future. We are requiring from Mexico some 
hundred millions of barrels for this year of 
1920, without which we would indeed be in 
uncomfortable straits and yet political condi- 
tions in Mexico might cut off this margin of 
imports at any time and confront us with 
most unpleasant alternatives. Without ques- 
tion it is desirable to investigate other do- 
mestic resources than our oil fields and to 
develop those resources which promise most 
in providing petroleum or petroleum sub- 
stitutes at home. 

“The search for other sources of supply is 
primarily a search for raw materials, from 
which the various products may be derived 
in quantity, quality, and costs equal to our 
needs. There are two kinds: plant materials, 
which grow on the surface of the land; and 
coal, oil shales, and bituminous sands which 
are a part of our rock formations. 


“There are, of course, waste materials on 
the farm, in the lumber camps, that total 
to vast amounts and from them much alcohol 
and ether is or may be economically derived. 
The quantity now being used as motor fuel 
is, however, negligible in comparison with 
our needs. What may be derived in the 
future is a matter largely of technical and 
economical development but in my opinion 
the quantity available for some time to come 
must be of itself of minor importance. The 
chief obstacle, one commonly overlooked, is 


that the waste materials are widely scattered, 
making the problem of collecting workable 
quantities beyond economic development at 
anywhere near the present scale of prices 
for motor fuels. 


“If all of the soft coal and lignite con- 
sumed in this country was retorted and the 
volatile constituents recovered, our supply 
of liquid hydrocarbons would be materially 
added to but would by no means fill our 
needs. The recovery of the liquid hydro- 
carbons from coal is more an economic than 
a technologic problem and depends mostly 
upon satisfactory marketing of the residue 
coke or semi-coke. 


Shales Constitute Reserve. 


“From our oil shales we may derive a 
comforting sense of security as to the future 
through knowing that they constitute a re- 
serve much larger than in our oil fields. 
Undoubtedly a considerable part of our 
future petroleum needs will be met from 
this latent resource, the development of 
which should be hastened by every wise 
means that oil from it may be available in 
the day of need. 

“Reviewing the various resources from 
which our ever-increasing demands might be 
met leaves me with the conviction that re- 
liance cannot be placed on any single one 
of them; yet the cumulative effect from the 


NO GAS ESCAPES FROM THESE TANKS. 
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vigorous development of all would, in my 
opinion, meet reasonable future needs so far 
as they can be anticipated. 


“IT have recorded myself as believing our 
future needs will be met, yet this statement 
must be qualified in that only by the ener- 
getic development of every resource will 
there be a sufficiency of petroleum products 
and that there will probably be recurrent 


periods of undersupply because of the in- 
herent nature of the oil industry. 


“Few realize that were no more wells 
drilled for a year our production would drop 
off 25 to 35 per cent. Each year it is neces- 
sary to drill new wells and to find new 
fields. Next year’s supply is dependent upon 
oil from fields whose existence is not now 
known.” 


Can Save 300,000,000 Gailons. 


More than 300,000,000 gallons of gasoline, 
enough to drive 1,200,000 automobiles con- 
suming 250 gallons each, is lost every year 
in evaporation of petroleum when trans- 
ferred from the wells to the refineries, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lewis. This loss is entirely 
preventable and does not include other losses 
which may be avoided. The total evapora- 
tion loss is 600,000,000 gallons annually. 


The most regretable feature of this loss, 
according to Mr. Lewis, is not that more than 
three hundred million gallons of motor fluid 
is wasted, but that that which is wasted is 
of the very best quality; of such high qual- 
ity, indeed, that its saving would increase 


the general standard of all the gasoline used 
in the country. The Bureau of Mines will 


shortly issue instructions to oil men as to 
how to remedy this situation. 


The statement that 600,000,000 gallons of 
oil is lost annually through evaporation is 
not made unthoughtedly. The Bureau of 
Mines has made an investigation and this 
conclusion was arrived at. About 20 per 
cent of the gasoline content of crude oil has 
been found to be escaping into the air, and 
the recovery of half of it will improve the 


quality of America’s motor fluid as well as 
increase its quantity. 


“From the time that the crude oil reaches 
the surface of the ground at the well, the oil 
passes through a series of tanks and pipe 
lines until it reaches the refinery, some- 
times thousands of miles away,” Mr. Lewis 
said. “In the course of its journey the oil 
is exposed to sun and air, and the gasoline, 
being very volatile, vaporizes and escapes 
into the atmosphere. Although it has been 
generally known that such losses occur, no 
one up to the present time has called atten- 
tion to their magnitude. The methods of 
handling crude oil in the field have grown 
up from the time when gasoline was a drug 
on the market, and there was consequently 
no incentive for conserving it. Until re- 
cently no one stopped to consider whether 
the methods devised for conditions twenty 
and thirty years ago were still satisfactory 
for today. 

“With the co-operation of the Bureau of 
Mines in placing information at their dis- 
posal, the oil companies are awakening to 
the losses of gasoline which have oceurred, 
and are taking active steps to save the 
gasoline which formerly escaped into. the 
air and benefited no one. 


“Conservation not only in production but 
also in use, is practical and important. The 
producers of petroleum and its products 
should examine critically and minutely every 
stage in the production, transportation, and 
refining of the oil. Recently an investiga- 
tion of this bureau, carried on in a compre- 
hensive manner in co-operation with a num- 
ber of large companies, disclosed large losses 
by evaporation from crude oil in storage. 
The data indicates that a 20 per cent loss of 
the gasoline content is probably conserva- 
tive and that at least half of this may be 
economically saved. Now that it is known, 
such conditions should be corrected as soon 
as possible and all similar leaks should be 
stopped. 


Consumer Must Do His Part. 


“The consumer has an equal responsibility 
placed upon him. Our automobiles are need- 
lessly extravagant and inefficient. No one 
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knows how much the consumption per car 
might be reduced by improved construction 
and operation. Petroleum products should 
be put into their most essential and irre- 
placeable uses. The use of fuel oil, which 
in a broad way might be defined as a solu- 
tion of asphalts and waxes in lubricants, 
should be diverted from use in steam raising 
as soon as practicable and used in internal 
combustion engines or wherever it will yield 
more power or is not replaceable by coal or 
other materials of greater abundance. Crack- 
ing heavy oil into gasoline is an economic 
loss which should be tolerated only until 
the problem of a satisfactory automotive en- 
gine for consuming the heavy oils can be 
solved. In cracking there is both a loss of 
material and a loss because of manufactur- 
ing costs, yet the gasoline resulting yields 
hardly half the power in the automotive en- 
gine of today that the original heavy oil 
would in the Diesel type of engine. 
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“This is but a sample of the responsibil- 
ities of the consumer in solving the problem 
of meeting the ever-increasing demands for 
petroleum products. There is needed the 
sympathetic co-operation of dependent in- 
dustries (principally the automotive) and 
the public with the oil industry. Under- 
standing and help should replace investiga- 
tions and interference, but in arriving at 
this understanding the great body of upright 
oil men should insist that every oil company 
play square with the public. For the public 
and the dependent industries to follow out 
destructive and not constructive policies 
toward the oil industry would, in my humble 
opinion be unmitigated folly. The key is 
understanding, and in building up this un- 
derstanding the Bureau of Mines, which is 
in perhaps a better position than any other 
government agency to interpret the prob- 
lems of the oil industry to the people and to 
the government, is endeavoring to play a 
constructive part.” 


FLOW TANK—FROM TWO TO THREE MILLION FEET OF GAS ESCAPE DAILY. 


AMERICAN CAPITAL CONTROLS 
WORLD COPPER PRODUCTION 


The world’s consumption of copper, which 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was 15,000 tons per annum, had increased 
by 1917 to nearly 1,500,000 tons, according 
to a publication recently made by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The production of 
the present decade will exceed ten million 
tons, or more than the whole production of 
the last century, but even then it is doubted 
whether all demands will be met since the 
exhaustion of existing sources of supply is 
foreseen. 


While more than three hundred companies 
contribute to the world production, about a 
score of mines furnish fully one-half of the 
total annual output, and the United States 
from its mines in Arizona, Montana, Michi- 
gan, Alaska, Nevada, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia contributes 60 per cent of the world’s 
production. Among the world’s other large 


producers are the Sudbury mines in Canada, 
the Chuquicamatra mines in Chile, the Cerro 
de Pasco mines in Peru, and mines in Mex- 
ico and Venezuela. 
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“Although existing reserves may be large 
enough for the immediate future, some of 
these large mines cannot have a very long 
life, and their shutting down. would appre- 
ciably effect production unless fresh dis- 
coveries are made,” says the department. 

Noting the reduction in amount of copper 
recovered from ore, the department says 
there is not the margin for increasing the 
available reserves by lowering the grade of 
the ore mined, such as obtains in iron ore 
mining, and that any increase in the supply 
of copper or the maintenance of the present 
rate of production must depend on the dis- 
covery of new deposits or improvement of 
treatment methods. “During the last decade 
the world has been searched for new occur- 
ences of copper ore and it is certain that the 
efforts of capitalists and mining engineers 
will not be relaxed,” the department adds. 
“Metallurgists will also perfect the existing 
methods of extraction or find new ones 
whereby the field will be increased.” 

The United States, with its refineries of 
the Atlantic seaboard, controls a large por- 
tion of the South American and Canadian 
copper output. As a result, the practical 
control of the world’s copper trade which 
during the nineteenth century was centered 
in Great Britain has passed to America. In 
view of this change, the English author of 
the article published in “Commerce Reports” 
is lead to express the hope that American 
copper magnates will not use their power 
to bring about a world shortage and drive 
up the price of copper. 


The chief hope for escape from any possible 
world shortage is found, according to the 
article published by the Department of Com- 
merce, in the resources in Mexico, Chile, 
Central America, South America, those on 
the Kirghese Steppes and in the Ural Moun- 
tains of Russia; in the Belgian Congo and 
in southwestern Africa. There is not suf- 
ficient data on hand, however, to determine 


World's 

Year. total, in 

tons. 
262,000 
1893.... 310,000 


1,395,000 ( 
« Expressed as a percentage of the world’ 


$2,000,000 ADDITIONAL TO BE 
ASKED FOR MINES BUREAU 


An estimate for an appropriation for 
the Bureau of Mines about 135 per cent 
greater than that of the current year 
will be presented to Congress by the 
Interior Department. The appropria- 
tion for the current fiscal year, ending 
in June, 1921, totals $1,302,642, and the 
estimate for the fiscal year 1922 will 
exceed this figure by more than 
$2,000,000. 

It is understood that salary increases 
affecting every employe of the bureau 
from the top to the bottom will be 
recommended, although the total 
sought for this purpose does not in- 
volve a very large amount. If Con- 
gress makes an appropriation on the 
basis of contemplated requests, the sal- 
ary of the director will be $7,500 instead 
of $6,000 and other salaries in Interior 
Department bureaus will be as follows: 
Assistant chiefs, $5,000; chief clerks, 
$3,500; assistant attorneys, $2,500 to 
$4,000; division chiefs, $3,000; assistant 
division chiefs, $2,500. Increases rang- 
ing from 20 per cent upward will be 
sought for clerical employes of all 
grades. 

The estimates for the Interior De- 
partment will call for an appropriation 
of $266,000,000, or an increase of 
$21,000,000 over those of last year. In- 
creases will be asked for all bureaus 
except the Pension Bureau, whose esti- 
mates will be reduced by about 
$13,000,000 over expenditures of this 
year. The desired increases are: Bu- 
reau of Mines, $2,000,000; Geological 
Survey, $813,000; Reclamation Service, 
$17,000,000; Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission, $3,000,000; Patent Office, 
$1,000,000; Indian affairs, $1,000,000; 
national parks, $1,500,000. 


whether future supplies will equal the 
world’s demand. 

The following table shows the production 
of the United States, the British Empire 
and other countries for every fifth year from 
1888 to 1918: 


United States. British Empire Other countries. 
Per er er 
Tons. eent.@ Tons cent.a Tons. cent.a 
103,000 39.3 24,000 9.2 135,000 51.5 
149,000 48.1 26,000 8.4 135,000 43.5 
239,000 54.1 34,000 7.7 169,000 38.2 
317,000 52.0 62,000 10.1 231,000 37.9 
427,000 54.1 79,000 10.0 284,000 35.9 
555,000 55.4 91,000 9.1 356,000 35.5 
848,000 60.8 ‘ 
total output 
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FEDERAL TAXES AND THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


By PAUL ARMITAGE, 


Chairman, Committee on Mine Taxation 


The activities of the American Mining 
Congress in an endeavor to solve the intricate 
problem in mine taxation extended over a 
period of fifteen years. To its annual con- 
vention (the sixteenth) in Arizona, tl.ere 
came a quota of experts on this subject, that, 
up to that day, were never before assembled, 
and the record of the discussion that vas 
provoked has become a text book on the sub- 
ject. (See proceedings American Mining 


PAUL ARMITAGE. 


Congress, 1913, Vol. XVI.) No bibliography 
on mine valuation is complete without it. 
The aid of the Mining Congress in recent 
years to the industry in connection with 
federal revenue laws and regulations has 
no parallel. A partial outline of some of 
these is contained in an article on “Revenue 
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Legislation Affecting Mines,” by A. Scott 
Thompson, at that time chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Mine Taxation. (See JourNatL, De- 
cember, 1918.) 

At that time the present act was in pro- 
cess of formation. It did not emerge from 
the conference committee until the next year, 
only becoming a law in February, 1919. 
Therefore, the article referred to does not 
embrace the subsequent effort. 

The Mining Congress in the interest of 
more equitable taxes had proposed to the 
Senate Finance Committee when the bill 
was before it some eight suggestions. These 
are printed in full in the JourNAL of Oc- 
tober, 1918. Five of these were adopted 
either in the exact language or in substance 
and are found in the act. 

One of these—the allowance for replace- 
ment of the ore mined, found expres- 
sion in the discovery provision. (1918 Law, 
Section 214 A.) This clause gives to the 
taxpayer as an allowance, not the cost of re- 
finding ore taken out, but its value when 
found. 


Two recommendations of the Mining Con- 
gress, ie., (1) that the limitation of invested 
capital to the par value of the stock should 
be elided and (2) the appointment of a 
board of equalization with powers to adjust 
and settle taxes—were not adopted. It is 
now, however, admitted by common consent 
that the omission of these constitute two 
of the greatest blemishes in the law. 

As soon as the act was passed the Mining 
Congress through its Tax Committee took 
up with the department the question of new 
regulations to interpret the act and define 
the procedure thereunder. It had frequent 
conferences with the various officials and 
the advisory board. It fought for the prin- 
ciple that in valuation no hard and fixed 
formula should be adopted, but that due 
consideration should be given to all the 
factors and that any well settled standard 
or method of valuation should be considered. 
This principle was organized and _ incor- 
porated in the regulations. (See Regulation 
45, Article 26, et seq.) 
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The Congress further contended for the 
right of the mine owner to capitalize during 
the early periods all items of development 
and in later periods major items, charging 
minor items to expense. This was likewise 
adopted. (See Regulation 45, Article 222.) 

On the question of discovery, its mine 
committees urged that to entitle the tax- 
payer to the benefit of this provision he 
must have found a body of ore of sufficient 
size and character to warrant its commercial 
exploitation. In other words, that the terms 
used demanded the discovery of a large and 
valuable deposit of mineral and it was not 
until this fact had been demonstrated that 
the discovery was complete. This principle 
was admitted. (See Regulations 45, Article 
219. See Form D.) 

It is not possible within the compass of 
this article even to outline the various other 
recommendations that were adopted. The 
foregoing are a few of the more important. 

It was the Mining Congress, however, that 
formulated a proposal that a special unit be 
composed of experts equipped to deal with 
the special questions of the wasting industry. 
And the Natural Resources subdivision be- 
came a fact. 

In the making up of the personnel of this 
department, the Mining Congress rendered 
continued aid to the government. 

In September, 1919, at a meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers held in Chicago, which 
various representatives of the federal gov- 
ernment attended, it was suggested that a 
committee be appointed to confer and ad- 
vise with the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue on the problems of mine taxation. 
From this suggestion germinated the Fed- 
eral Tax Committee of the institute. Two 
members of the Mine Tax Committee of the 
Mining Congress became part of this com- 
mittee and took an active interest in its 
subsequent discussions with the government. 

With a few exceptions, the principles laid 
down in the report of that committee have 
become axioms of mine taxation and valu- 
ation. 

In November, 1919, the twenty-second 
annual convention of the Mining Congress 
was held at St. Louis. The Mine Taxation 
Section at that convention had presented to 
it a series of illuminated discussions of vari- 
ous new phases of the subject. These were 
printed both as a part of the proceedings 
of the convention and as a special pamphlet 
and widely circulated. 

The widespread dissatisfaction with fed- 
eral tax laws hastily framed to meet war 
expenses led to the calling of the Allied Tax 
Conference in Chicago April 16, 1920. This 
was called by the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, the Mining Congress and the Na- 


J. ©. DICK 


Formerly of Salt Lake City, now chief of the Nat- 
ural Resources Sub-division, U. S. Internal Revenue 
Department. Mr. Dick's experiences in the West 
have been of inestimable value to the Revenue De- 


partment in solving mine taxatior problems. Mr. 

Dick will address the twenty-third annual conven- 

tion of the American Mining Congress, Denver, 
November 15, 1920. 


tional Conference Board. Representatives 
of over 140 business associations attended 
and at that meeting a tax committee of fif- 
teen members representing the widest vari- 
ety of interests in the nation was formed. 

Two members of the Tax Committee of 
the Mining Congress became members of 
that committee. 

Members of the committee are as follows: 
Messrs. Fayette R. Plumb, Magnus W. Alex- 
ander, Charles A. Andrews, Albert Green 
Duncan, James A. Emery, R. P. Hazzard, 
R. C. Allen, Paul Armitage, Wilson Comp- 
ton, James J. Forstall, F. W. Lehmann, L. F. 
Loree, H. C. McKenzie, Harry H. Smith, 
and James Craig Peacock. 

This committee in conjunction with its 
advisors, Messrs. Dr. T. S. Adams, Colonel 
Robert H. Montgomery, A. E. Holcolmb, and 
J. F. Zoller, and also Professors Fairchild 
of Yale, Seligman and Haig of Columbia, 
Kemmerer of Princeton, Otto H. Kahn and 
xeorge E. Holmes, worked long and ardu- 
ously during the past summer on the ques- 
tions of remedial legislation. It has just 
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prepared and submitted its report to a sec- 
ond conference which was held in New York 
on October 22 and 23. 

The following is a summary of its recom- 
mendations: 


1. To repeal the excess profits tax. 

2. To reduce the surtaxes on saved rein- 
vested income to 20 per cent. 

3. To increase the corporation income tax 
to 16 per cent, except in cases of public 
utilities subject to regulation, which will 
remain at 10 per cent. 

4. To abolish the corporation exemption 
of $2,000. 

5. To increase the postage rate on first- 
class matter to 3 cents. 

6. To increase various excise taxes. 

The committee also recommends various 
amendments to the present income tax law 
designed to improve it both in administra- 
tion and in equitable distribution. These 
are in substance: 

1. That the net loss for any year be de- 
ducted from income of succeeding year, or 
of preceding year to extent that income of 
succeeding year is insufficient, this provision 
to be retroactive to 1918. 

2. That on exchanges of property, no gain 
be considered unless the property received 
is the equivalent to cash, in that there is a 
ready market in which it can be sold. 

3. That in a corporate reorganization in- 
volving a mere exchange of securities, no 
profit be deemed to have been made until 
an actual sale occurs of the stock received 
in exchange. 


COAL EXPORT COMMITTEE’S RE- 
PORT FOR CURRENT YEAR 


Following is the report of the Coal Export 
Committee of the American Mining Con- 
gress for 1920: 


“During the past year conditions have ex- 
isted in the coal industry unlike anything 
ever experienced before. The demoraliza- 
tion of transportation for a considerable 
period, a series of embargoes, followed by 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and continued uncertainty as to a re- 
liable source of supply, have all served to 
scatter, rather than to concentrate, the lead- 
ers of the industry. 

“Repeated efforts were made during the 
year, both by this committee, and by other 
interests, to create an export organization 
analagous to many already functioning un- 
der the Webb-Pomerene law, but without 
success. Independent shippers and export- 
ers have called meetings of their particular 
associates and preliminary organizations 
have been effected, only in turn to meet 
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HENRY MACE PAYNE, 


Chairman Coal Export Committee. 


with apathetic 
without service. 

“The fact that such continued efforts have 
been made is in itself evidence of the instinc- 
tive recognition of those interested in the 
export of American coals, that some such or- 
ganization is needed. But the plain truth 
of the matter is that a few of the large com- 
panies have their own organizations and 
there are not enough of the small companies 
actively interested to create an organization 
strong enough in itself to ignore those who 
now control the market. 

“It is inevitable that sooner or later com- 
petition of this nature must result as it has 
in other industries in a distinct loss of trade. 
The demand for American coals will not 
always be based on post-war conditions, and 
close co-operation now would result in a 
standardization both of quality and meth- 
ods, which would create a permanent de- 
mand for high grade coals purchased on a 
uniform basis and in established markets 
throughout the world. 

“The lesson of co-operation in interna- 
tional trade has been learned not only in 
other countries, but here in America by the 
copper, lumber and many other industries. 
That it has not as yet been put into effect 
by the coal trade is due principally to a 


interest and to disappear 
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‘holier than thou’ attitude on the part of a 
sufficient number of its members to prevent 
concerted action. 

“As in every other movement of a national 
character, the American Mining Congress 
will continue to use its influence for the bet- 
terment of the industry and will at all times 
serve in any capacity where opportunity 
exists. In presenting this, its second an- 


POWER SURVEY TO 


SAVING IN 


Thirty million tons of coal may be saved 
annually by electrification of railroads be- 
tween Washington and Boston, according to 
a statement made by W. S. Murray, chair- 
man of the Superpower Survey, at the con- 
vention recently held in Washington by the 
Waterpower League of America. 

The Superpower Survey is being made to 
ascertain the feasibility and advisability of 
linking together existing power systems and 
others which may be developed in the terri- 
tory between Boston and Washington, ex- 
tending inland 150 miles from the coast and 
embracing 60,000 square miles, or 2 per cent 
of the area of the United States. Expenses 
of the investigation are being borne by a 
congressional appropriation of $125,000. 

If the plan now considered is carried out, 
there will be added to existing power sta- 
tions a total of 2,700,000 kilowatts of new 
eapacity. This development, Mr. Murray 
holds, will save not only 30,000,000 tons or 
$150,000,000 worth of coal, but also an addi- 
tional $150,000,000 due to the lower cost of 
maintaining electrical machinery instead of 
steam-driven machinery. Included in this 
figure are savings in the reduction of train 
miles by virtue of higher speed. It is not 
proposed to electrify all the steam railroads 
in the Washington-Boston territory but only 
those where the change will be justified by 
the density of traffic. 


The object of the survey, Mr. Murray said, 
is two-fold: First, to fix and allocate the 
amount of waste incident to present im- 
proper methods of power producton and dis- 
tribution; second, to make recommendations 


with respect to original plans by means of 
which this waste may be eliminated. 


nual report on the export of coal, the com- 
mittee feels that it can truthfully say that 
much progress has been made and that it is 
inevitable that co-operative buying shall be 
met by co-operative selling. To this end its 
services are pledged. 
“Henry M. Payne, 
“Chairman.” 


EFFECT 
COAL AND MONEY 


Discussing the mining problem, so inti- 
mately related to the super-power system in 
the matter of continuity of power, Mr. Mur- 
ray said: 


“T am of the belief that none of the large 
superpower stations should be erected within 
the confines of large cities. Ring busses 
should be placed around them, from which 
power may be delivered, and the new super- 
power stations built as far outside the limits 
of such cities. Another prerequisite of as 
much importance as securing water will be 
that of securing ground for coal storage. 
Such storage will amount to millions of tons 
and will be a regulating feature paramount 
to a continuity of power production while 
answering also the fluctuating labor condi- 
tions at the mine. 

“Among the many problems we are study- 
ing is one of prime importance, looking to 
the establishment of power continuity. This 
is the selection of a coastal point where may 
be erected three co-ordinated plants—one a 
coaling station, where the coal will be re 
ceived in bulk from the mines and loaded 
into barges for transport by sea to the super- 
power stations erected at tide water: another 
a power station generating its quota of 
energy for the superpower system and the 
third a by-product plant extracting the gas, 
the ammonium sulphate, benzol and tar, and 
coke, the latter to be used for metallurgical 
or power stations as conditions may dictate.” 


LIGNITE EXPERIMENTS PLANT 


The Bureau of Mines has arranged for a 
co-operative investigation of the utilization 
of lignite, of which there are large deposits 
in the west and middle west. Interested 
parties have agreed to subscribe $100,000 for 
the erection of a plant at New Salem, North 
Dakota. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS BRIEFS 


HURREY QUITS SERVICE 


Cc. B. Hurrey, Deputy Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, will retire from the serv- 
ice November 1 to engage in private business 
in Washington. 


COTTRELL VISITS STATIONS 


Dr. F. C. Cottrell, director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, will visit the experimental 
stations at Bartlesville, Okla., Petrolia, Tex., 
and Birmingham, Ala., en route to the Den- 
ver convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress, 


GOVERNMENT DROPS TAX CASE 


Proceedings against the Picher Lead Com- 
pany for failing to file its income tax re- 
turn upon scheduled time have been dropped 
by the government. The return was two 
days late in reaching the revenue office and 
the federal court of the Western District of 
Missouri held that inasmuch as it was mailed 
on the day when it should have been re- 
ceived the,company had acted in good faith 
and the penalty imposed by the government 
was not justified. The government appealed, 
but before the case was called by the U. S. 
Supreme Court last month Solicitor General 
Frierson withdrew the action. 


ASSISTANT TO PALMER QUITS 


Dan W. Simms, the special assistant to 
the Attorney General who was in charge 
of prosecutions of coal operators and la- 
bor union officials indicted under the Lever 
Act at Indianapolis last winter, has _ re- 
signed. Differences of opinion between the 
assistant and Attorney General Palmer over 
conduct of these cases was reported. 


RUSSIA GOLD IMPORTS O. kK. 


The arrival of $339,636 in gold from Rus- 
sia last month occasioned almost nationwide 
controversy. Following the making of an 
investigation, however, the Department of 
Justice announced that the shipment was 
made in the course of an entirely proper 
commercial transaction from Revel, Estho- 
nia to the commercial agent of the Estho- 
nian government in America, and that the 
gold could be properly received in this coun- 
try. Before the Department of Justice made 
this announcement, suspicions had been 
voiced in some quarters that the gold was 
intended to defray the expenses of Bolshevik 
propaganda. 
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COPPER VIA PANAMA CANAL 


News dispatches from Butte are to the 
effect that the Anaconda Copper Company, 
to save freight, will ship copper to New 
York through the Panama Canal instead of 
overland. 


U. S. NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR FUEL 
ADMINISTRATION ACTS 


The Comptroller of the Treasury has ruled 
that a fuel shortage caused by rulings of 
the Fuel Administration cannot be used as 
a set-off by contractors working for the 
government. The National Brass & Cop- 
per Tube Company, Inc., appealed a decision 
of the auditor of the War Department dis- 
allowing a claim of $8,000.00, part of which 
was based on the contracting company’s 
inability to secure fuel during the winter 
of 1918, and the resulting shut-down of its 
plant. The company claimed the United 
States government should be held responsi- 
ble for the fuel shortage because the Fuel 
Administration was part of the government. 

The War Department’s auditor held that 
the Fuel Administration was a part of the 
government but that the government was 
the sovereign and that its rulings affected 
all of the people alike; that the tube com- 
pany should have taken these rulings into 
account. He held also that the government 
in contracting with the tube company was 
not acting in the capacity of a sovereign 
but in the capacity of a citizen, and that, 
therefore, as a contracting party the gov- 
ernment was not responsible for what the 
government did as a sovereign; or, in other 
words, that the government could not be 
held liable for financial losses caused by 
Fuel Administration rulings which affected 
every citizen alike. The Comptroller of 
the Treasury approved the ruling of the 
auditor of the War Department. 

The tube company’s claim was for a total 
of $8,000.00. Of this amount $4,762 was al- 
lowed because the government had furnished 
incorrect body gauges. The Comptroller of 
the Treasury ruled that the government was 
responsible for this error. 


FUNDS FOR ALASKA STATION 


An appropriation for purchasing grounds 
and constructing buildings for the mining 
experiment station at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
will be asked of the forthcoming session of 
Congress. The station is now occupying 
quarters in the Fairbanks Commercial Club 
and is in need of larger space. 
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MINERAL LANDS VACANT 


A recent report by the General Land Of- 
fice of the Interior Department gives the 
character and location of unappropriated 
and unreserved public lands, surveyed and 
unsurveyed, by states, land districts and 
counties. A summary of this report show- 
ing acreages by states and counties follows: 


Arkansas: Baxter, 16,380; Boone, 2,320; 
Marion, 8,280; Newton, 10,580. 

California: Trinity, 18,620; Siskiyou, 3,- 
490; Alpine, 10,581; Kern, 685,869; San Ber- 
nardino, 3,297,399; Amador, 12,223; Butte, 
18,084; Calaveras, 39,253; El Dorado, 29,401; 
Madera, 2,051; Mariposa, 38,486; Nevada, 
38,845; Placer, 8,391; Sacramento, 39; Shas- 
ta, 164,600; Stanislaus, 1,529; Sutter, 200; 
Tehama, 44,389; Trinity, 31,761; Tuolumne, 
17,463; Yuba, 4,610; Lassen, 1,007,654; Mo- 
doc, 272,169; Plumas, 10,574; Sierra, 3,186. 

Colorado: Boulder, 800; Clear Creek, 18,- 
100; Douglas, 800; Eagle, 11,686; Gilpin, 7,- 
840; Routt, 7,680; Summit, 10,980; Archu- 
leta, 123,105; Dolores, 57,560; La Plata, 102,- 
400; Montezuma, 268,294; Eagle, 248,624; 
Garfield, 850,066; Gunnison, 7,900;- Mesa, 
141,144; Moffat, 1,195,236; Pitkin, 50,420; 
Routt, 291,972; Chaffee, 78,040; Fremont, 32,- 
460; Lake, 7,582; Park, 105,232;- Summit, 
465; Teller, 4,200; Dolores, 24,364; Gunnison, 
502,360; Hinsdale, 115,210; Mesa, 789,530; 
Montrose, 596,714; Ouray, 18,365; Saguache, 
116,549; San Miguel, 296,450; Teller, 22,035. 

Idaho: Boise, 108,062; Elmore, 128,464; Ida- 
ho, 157,530; Owyhee, 3,203,958; Valley, 12,- 
321; Washington, 134,079; Bonner, 19,693; 
Boundary, 11,622; Shoshone, 79,667. 

Montana: Fergus, 264,126; Granite, 109,- 
192; Mineral, 56,889; Missoula, 47,692; Pow- 
ell, 45,257; Sanders, 37,275. 

Oregon: Baker, 156,826; Grant, 26,760; 
Douglas, 196,796; Josephine, 121,640; Lane, 
96,016. 

South Dakota: Custer, 21,201. 

Utah: Beaver, 1,256,984; Box Elder, 
1,817,817; Cache, 229,389; Carbon, 493,577; 
Davis, 25,350; Duchesne, 181,916; Emery, 
1,162,072; Garfield, 2,440,078; Grand, 1,771, 
743: Iron, 1,021,926; Juab, 1,772,035; Kane, 
2,273,297; Millard, 3,267,703; Morgan, 2,327; 
Piute, 183,218; Rich, 237,087; Salt Lake, 
30.855: San Juan, 3,624,043; San Pete, 370,- 
205; Sevier, 447,709; Summit, 62.427; Tooele, 
3,305,320; Utah, 385,403; Wasatch, 19,607; 
Washington, 625,157; Wayne, 1,420,669; Web- 
er, 61.775; Daggett, 134,755; Duchesne, 98,- 
773: Uintah, 1,331.030; Wasatch, 36,468. 

Washington: Ferry, 152,367; Okanogan, 
27,240; Stevens, 127,230. 

Wyoming: Hot Springs, 696,558; Park, 
829.732. 

Vacant coal lands are listed as follows: 


Colorado: Delta, 233,169; Gunnison, 503,- 
360; Hinsdale, 115,210; Mesa, 789,530; Mont- 
rose, 596,714; San Miguel, 296,450. 

New Mexico: Colfax, 906; McKinley, 
355,112; Mora, 6,370; Rio Arriba, 534,665; 
Sandoval, 480,113; San Juan, 701,854; Santa 
Fe, 26,093; Socorro, 457,995. 


MINES BUREAU COMMENDED BY 
GENERAL ENGINEERING CO. 


The Bureau of Mines has been strongly 
commended for its experiment work on ores 
at the Salt Lake City, Utah, Station. Ina 
letter to Director Cottrell the General Engi- 
neering Co., of Salt Lake, says: 

“It is a pity that the mining public in 
general do not have a better understanding 
of the facilities offered by the bureau along 
these lines, and of the assistance which the 
bureau is able to give to the mining in- 
dustry. We hope the government will fully 
realize the importance of the work which 
the bureau is doing for the mining indus- 
try in general, if they do not already, and 
that this realization will prompt them to 
increase the bureau’s appropriations to such 
an extent aS may extend its scope of use- 
fulness wherever it is seen to be necessary 
to do so.” 


UTAH RATE INVESTIGATION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
conduct a hearing at Salt Lake City No- 
vember 1 on the refusal of the Utah Pacific 
Utilities Commission to place in effect intra- 
state rate increases equal to the interstate 
increases. The Utah chapter of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress held that such a raise of 
intra-state rates would stop operations in 
many mines. 


FEWER COAL MINE DEATHS 


According to Bureau of Mines reports, 191 
men were killed in coal mines during June, 
as compared with 279 during the same month 
of 1919. Fatalities during the first half 
of 1920 totaled 1,001, or 128 less than those 
of the parallel period of last year. 


NEXT SAFETY FIRST MEET SOUGHT 
BY SEVERAL CITIES 


Although the mine rescue and safety first 
meet at Denver was held only a few weeks 
ago and another will not be staged until 
1922, various cities have already made it 
known that they would like to serve as host. 
Among them are Butte, Des Moines, Spring- 
field, Illinois, and Washington, as well as 
several West Virginia cities. 
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PLATINUM AND ALLIED METALS 


A report on “Platinum and Allied Metals 
in 1919,” by J. M. Hill, recently issued by 
the United States Geological Survey, shows 
the production, consumption, market, and 
prices, and contains notes on deposits and 
mining in the United States and the leading 
foreign countries. 

The United States is still dependent on 
foreign countries for its supply of plati- 
num. The small output of crude plati- 
num from domestic mines increased from 
647 ounces in 1918 to 824 ounces in 1919, 
but the total quantity of refined platinum 
and allied metals recovered from foreign 
and domestic ores by domestic refiners de- 
creased from 59,753 ounces in 1918 to 45,- 
109 ounces in 1919. Only 11,759 ounces 
of refined platinum was derived from do- 
mestic ores in 1919. On the other hand, the 
imports of platinum and allied metals in- 
creased from 56,753 ounces in 1918 to 68,054 
ounces in 1919, nearly half of which came 
from Colombia. The estimated world’s pro- 
duction increased from 62,283 ounces in 1918, 
the lowest recorded output, to 67,180 ounces 
in 1919, but was still far below that of pre- 
ceding years. 


During the war 83 per cent of the plati- 
num metals consumed in this country was 
used in essential industries (chemical, elec- 
trical, and dental), but in 1919 only 40 
per cent was so used, and the quantity used 
for jewelry increased from 12 to 56 per 
cent. The remaining small percentage was 
divided among several minor uses. 


BAUXITE AND ALUMINUM 


The value of the primary aluminum pro- 
duced in the United States in 1919, $35,- 
558,000, was about 6 per cent less than that 
in 1918, according to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. This decrease, however, 
was due chiefly to the accumulation of large 
stocks in 1918. With a favorable market 
the output in 1920 may be greater than ever. 

Arkansas furnishes nine-tenths of the 
bauxite mined in the United States. The 
total quantity of bauxite produced in the 
United States in 1919 was 376,000 tons, of 
which 333,000 tons, valued at $1,885,000, was 
mined in Arkansas. 


BRIQUET INDUSTRY GROWS 


During the last ten years two and three- 
quarter million tons of fuel briquets have 
been made in the United States and sold 
for more than $14,000,000. The principal 
raw materials used in this industry are 
culm from the anthracite mines of Pennsy]l- 
vania, slack produced by the rehandling of 
coal shipped by vessel to the head of Lake 
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Superior, and carbon residue from the manu- 
facture of oil gas. In 1919 twelve briquet- 
ting plants were in operation in the United 
States—five in the Eastern States, four in 
the Central States, and three on the Pacific 
coast. The output of these plants in 1919, 
according to the United States Geological 
Survey, was 295,734 short tons, valued at $2,- 
301,054. 


VALUATION ENGINEERS NAMED 


S. M. Greenidge and Walker S. Clute have 
been appointed valuation engineers in the 
oil and gas section of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Income Tax Unit. 


PRICE DECLINE GUARANTEE ON 
TIN PLATE IS OPPOSED 


Sheet and tin plate manufacturers ex- 
pressed their disapproval of the giving of 
guarantees against price. decline by manu- 
facturers to merchants at a special meet- 
ing held in Washington early in October 
before the Federal Trade Commission. They 
were represented by T. D. McCloskey and 
Geo. D. McElvain, of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet & Tin Plate Manufacturers. 
Mr. McCloskey and Mr. McElvain told the 
Trade Commission that the giving of price 
decline guarantees tended to monopoly and 
discrimination, amounted to the granting of 
rebates and encouraged speculative buying. 


AUGUST PETROLEUM EXPORTS 
MORE THAN 10,000,000 BARRELS 


Petroleum exports during the month of 
August exceeded 10,000,000 barrels—break- 
ing all records. Domestic production con- 
tinued to increase and amounted during the 
month to more than 39,000,000 barrels. 
Stocks of domestic petroleum held by pipe 
line and other companies showed a net 


gain exceeding 800,000 barrels, notwith- 
standing the decrease of almost 1,000,000 
barrels in California. Stocks of Mexican 


petroleum held in the United States by im- 
porters also increased during the month, 
the increase being 1,250,000 barrels. The 
estimated consumption of domestic and im- 
ported petroleum for the month was 47,000,- 
000 barrels. Practically 9,000,000 barrels 
were contained in trunk pipe-lines east of 
California at end of month, which is equiva- 
lent to the entire country’s production for 
one week. The net balance of domestic 
stocks in tanks east of California, together 
with stocks of Mexican petroleum held by 
importers in the United States, amounted 
at the end of the month to 93,000,000 bar- 
rels. 
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BEDFORD SUCCEEDS KOSTER 


A. C. Bedford, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, has been made chairman of the 
executive committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He suc- 
ceeds Frederick J. Koster, of San Francisco, 
who will return to New York. 


GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENTS 


Gold imports during the last ten days of 
September totaled $19,887,931 of which $17,- 
891,223 came from Europe; $1,007,291 from 
North America and $846,480 from South 
America. France furnished the largest total 
—$10,975,635, and the United Kingdom $5,- 
879,611. 

Imports from January 1 to September 30, 
inclusive, totaled $198,888,957, of which 
$116,974,893 came from Europe; $38,741, 
876 from North America; $7,778,443 from 
South America; $32,866,164 from Asia; 
$280,358 from other countries. - 

Gold exports for the last ten days of Sep- 
tember totaled $3,963,834. Exports from 
January 1 to September 30, inclusive, totaled 
$259,331,925 or more than $60,000,000 in ex- 
cess of imports. 

Silver imports the last ten days of Sep- 
tember totaled $2,755,620. Imports from 
January 1 to September 30 aggregated $73,- 
496,929. 

Exports during the last 10 days of Sep- 
tember amounted to $711,820, and from Janu: 
ary 1 to September 30 to $98,682,827. 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL OPERATORS 
SELECT PRICE COMMITTEES 


Coal operators of northern West Virginia 
at a “fair price’ conference held in Wash- 
ington during the middle of October adopted 
plans to fix prices at approximately $5 and 
$6 per ton, and appointed committees to ar- 
range details for carrying out this intention. 
The state was divided into three districts 
and one operator was appointed to consider 
requests for coal and complaints of high 
prices in each district. 

The fair price committee for the entire 
territory involved consists of: E. Drene, of 
Elkins; C. D. Robinson and C. H. Jenkins, 
of Fairmont; A. L. White, of Clarksburg; 
John L. Hatfield, of Morgantown; J. C. Meée- 


Kinley, of Wheeling, and Douglas Gorman, ‘ 


of Baltimore. The committeemen for the 
different districts are: J. P. Haniel of Mar- 
tinsburg, for Morgan, Berkeley and Jeffer- 
son counties; J. J. Mulvehill of Wheeling, 
for Ohio, Hancock, Brooke, Wetzel and 
Tyler counties; and William Kennedy of 
Martinsburg, for Wood, Pleasant, Richie and 
Wirt counties. 
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QUICKSILVER PRODUCTION 


From April 1 to June 30, 1920, inclusive, 
3,685 flasks of quicksilver or 75 ‘pounds 
net, was produced in the United States, 
according to F. L. Ransome, of the United 
States Geological Survey. This is 1,214 
flasks less than was produced in the first 
quarter of 1920 and 255 flasks less than was 
produced in the second quarter of 1919. 
Only 13 mines were reported as productive 
—8 in California, 1 in Nevada, 1 in Oregon, 
and 3 in Texas. California produced 2,704 
flasks, Texas 952 flasks, and Nevada and 
Oregon together 29 flasks. 

The average monthly price of quicksilver 
per flask in San Francisco for the quarter 
was $100 in April, $87 in May, and $85 in 
June. The average price for the quarter 
was therefore about $91 as compared with 
about $86 for the first quarter. 

The chief cause of the decrease in pro- 
duction during the second quarter was the 
destruction by fire, on June 20, of the re- 
duction plant of the New Idria mine, in 
California, and the consequent loss of quick- 
silver already reduced during the earlier 
part of that month. Other causes were a 
shortage of efficient labor and a reduction in 
the average grade of the ore. 

At a time when initiative in the quick- 
silver-mining industry is at a low ebb and 
the tendency is rather to abandon enter- 
prises already begun than to embark on 
new ones it is of interest to note that the 
formerly productive Klau mine, in San Luis 
Obispo County, Calif., has been reopened, 
and that its 50-ton furnace has been put in 
repair, so that the mine is likely to become 
a considerable producer. 


SALT LAKE INVESTIGATIONS 


Work on vapor pressure of lead chloride 
will be discontinued temporarily by the Bu- 
reau of Mines experimental station at Salt 
Lake City. Experiments will be made, how- 
ever, in efforts to determine favorable condi- 
tions for volatilization. Some recent tests 
indicated that all silver and lead could be 
volatilized in less than two hours. 

The Salt Lake station has made tests on 
600 pounds of Nevada vanadium ore to de- 
termine the possibilities of concentrating 
the ore and treating the concentrates. Tests 
have also been made on the concentrates and 
differential flotation of complex sulphide 
ores with a view of making high recoveries 
of silver, lead and zinc. 


LOUGHLIN GOES TO UTAH 


G. F. Loughlin of the Geological Survey 
has left for Utah to study newly developed 
ore deposits in the Tintic and Morgan dis- 
tricts. 
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STEEL INDUSTRY UNIONIZATION 


Whether the industry of the nation shall 
be interrupted in its process of readjustment 
by another steel strike will probably be de- 
cided this month. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
has called a meeting of the presidents of 
all labor unions involved in the last steel 
strike for the purpose of determining wheth- 
er a new campaign to reorganize the steel 
industry shall be conducted. 

It is not a foregone conclusion that a de- 
cision to reorganize the steel industry will 
be reached. During the last strike, jurisdic- 
tional differences arose between the 24 
unions involved, and such differences will 
have to be smoothed over before a new or- 
ganization campaign starts unless certain 
failure is to be invited. And it is not at 
all certain that the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, which 
has jurisdiction over half of the steel in- 
dustry employees, will agree to participate 
in any new campaign unless its contracts 
with independent steel] mills are left undis- 
turbed. 


SURVEY NEARING COMPLETION 


Otis Ross, United States cadastral en- 
gineer, engaged on a survey in the Cold 
Bay district of Alaska, will shortly com- 
plete his work for the season and return 
to headquarters at Juneau. 


SEPTEMBER SURVEY RECORD 


Surveys and resurveys accepted during 
September by the General Land Office cov- 
ered 1,005,005 acres represented by 114 plats. 
There were fifty-one supplementary plats 
constructed and filed during the month but 
which embraced no additional surveyed area. 


MEXICAN OIL TAXES PAID 


Mexican advices are to the effect that 
petroleum companies have completed pay- 
ment of their export taxes for July and 
August, amounting to approximately 8,500,000 
pesos. Announcement is made that more 
than 2,000,000 pesos paid to General Pelaz 
and other revolutionary leaders would be 
applied by the de facto national government 
on account as tax payments. 
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ALASKA’S MINERAL PROSPECTS 


A. H. Brooks of the Geographical Survey 
returned a fortnight ago from Alaska where 
he conducted an_ investigation looking 
toward the stimulation of mineral industries 
at the special direction of Secretary of the 
Interior Payne, in addition to looking over 
the general work done there by the Geo- 
graphical Survey. 


It is the opinion of Mr. Brooks that the 
geologic formation of Alaska is favorable to 
the occurrence of oil and gas. Seepages 
offer even stronger evidence of their pres- 
ence and Mr. Brooks looks for considerable 
prospecting there next spring. It is his 
opinion that the copper production will be 
as great during the coming year as it was 
last year. While there will probably be a 
falling off in gold production, there is great- 
ly increased activity in prospecting for lode 
claims in the southeastern part of the terri- 
tory. He believes that Alaska has suffered 
during the reconstruction period less than 
any other mining district in the world. 


OIL STANDARDS COMMITTEE 

At a meeting of the Committee on Stan- 
dardization of Petroleum Specifications at 
the office of the Bureau of Mines in Wash- 
ington late in October decision was reached 
to recommend that the organization be placed 
on a permanent basis. At present the com- 
mittee is a war emergency affair and will 
automatically go out of existence six months 
after peace is declared. 

The. primary object of the committee, at 
the time of its creation, was to prepare speci- 
fications for government petroleum pur- 
chases, but it is hoped by its members that 
the different states will adopt its findings. 


CRANE MADE SUPERINTENDENT OF 


NEW EXPERIMENT STATION 


W. R. Crane, for the last year chief en- 
gineer of the War Minerals Relief Commis- 
sion, has been selected as superintendent of 
the new experiment station of the Bureau of 
Mines at the University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa. 
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ARIZONA SURVEY TO BE MADE 

The survey of several townships in the 
northwestern part of Arizona, covering a 
territory practically twice as large as the 
states of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
combined, is expected to begin early in No- 
vember. The territory lies north of the 
Columbia River and is contained in what is 
known as the Arizona Strip, and its survey 
was applied for by the state of Arizona. 
The country is sparsely inhabited, is difficult 
of access, and is used largely as a sheep and 
cattle range. 


UNITED STATES ARMY BUYS ONE 
MILLION TONS OF COAL 


The Quartermaster General has ordered 
one million tons of coal for the United 
States Army camps and posts in the East- 
ern, Northeastern, Central, and Southwest- 
ern Departments. Bituminous orders were 
given as follows: Eastern and Northeast- 
ern Departments, 275,000 tons at $8.50 per 
ton; Central Department 200,000 tons at 
$7.00 to $7.25; Southeastern Department, 
200,000 tons at $4.25 to $6.25. Orders were 
placed with Dr. E. W. Parker, Director An- 
thracite Bureau of Information, Philadel- 
phia, for 350,000 tons of anthracite at $7.25 
to $7.75 per ton dependent upon the month 
of delivery. These prices are considerably 
higher than those paid by the army last 
year, when $3.42 was the price of bitumi- 
nous and anthracite ranged from $7.00 to 
$7.50. 


UNION HEAD PROPOSES WORLD 
MUNITIONS STRIKE 

William H. Johnston, head of the Inter- 
national Machinists’ Association, in a recent 
statement proposed that the metal workers 
of the world hold an international ccn- 
ference to discuss methods of forcing dis- 
armament of the nations. In his statement 
he took the position that it lay within the 
power of skilled mechanics and metal work- 
ers to avoid future war by adopting the ex- 
pediency of refusing to make munitions and 
war materials any longer. 


RECORD COAL LAND SALE 
A record-breaking coal land sale was ap- 
proved for patent September 10 under Salt 
Lake City entry. John H. Tonkin and 
Charles W. Buckley secured 320 acres for 
$91,800, the appraisal price ranging from 
$275 to $300 per acre. 
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OIL SHALE INSPECTION 
David White, of the Geographical Survey, 
is making an inspection of oil fields and oil 
shale regions in Utah and Colorado. 


ALASKA INSPECTOR NAMED 
Bert E. Dyer, safety engineer of Butte, 
Montana, has been appointed by President 
Wilson as mine inspector for Alaska, in 
place of Sumner Smith, who resigned. He 
will look after the development of coal mines 
on leased lands. 


YEAR’S PETROLEUM TONNAGE 


Oil made up 24 per cent, or practically 
one-fourth, of the tonnage of all imports 
into the United States in Shipping Board 
vessels during the year ending June 30, ac- 
cording to latest reports of the board. The 
total import tonnage of all commodities was 
7,236,168 .tons, of which 1,720,733 tons con- 
sisted of crude petroleum. 


COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES 


The Colorado School of Mines, dating from 
1870, is a state institution supported by the 
income derived from am annual “mill” tax. 

It occupies a site of about twenty-three 
acres at Golden (altitude 5,700 feet) about 
thirteen miles west of Denver and at the 
base of the scenic Front Range of the Rocky 
Mountains. Golden is connected with Den- 
ver by three railway lines and good auto 
roads. 

No other mining school in the world has 
within easy access such a wide variety of 
mining properties or such excellent oppor- 
tunities for observing the latest and best 
milling and smelting operations. 

The school is well equipped with build- 
ings, including a metallurgical research 
plant 100 by 150 feet in dimension. 

The course covers, among other subjects, 
chemistry, civil engineering, coal mining, 
electrical engineering, finance, geology and 
mineralogy, mechanical engineering, metal- 
lurgy, metal mining, mining law and safety 
and efficiency engineering. Many former 
graduates now hold important positions in 
various parts of the world. During the past 
few years the annual number of students 
has shown marked increase. 

The school’s world-wide reputation is 
shown by the fact that in the present en- 
rollment of students (in addition to 167 
Colorado students) forty-two American 


states and thirteen foreign countries are rep- 
resented, the latter by thirty-one students, 
ten of whom are from China. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Link-Belt Company is now ready to 
distribute its 32-page book, No. 345, entitled 
“Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives for Cement 
Mill Equipment.” Page 9 gives reasons why 
this drive is ideal for operating ball mills, 
tube mills, kominuters, conveyors, elevators, 
lineshafts, quarry-hoists, kilns, dryers, and 
bag-filling machines. These reasons are sub- 
stantiated by succeeding pages which show 
many drives in actual operation. 

Managers, engineers, superintendents and 
other officials of cement mills will find it 
to be a very interesting and valuable book. 
Copies will gladly be sent on application to 
the executive offices of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany, 910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, or 
any of its branch offices. 


The Link-Belt Company, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., recently published an 
illustrated and very attractive 24-page book 
covering their Traveling Water Screens. 
This publication will be sent to anyone in- 
terested in the effective and economical 
screening of condensing water. 

Surface condensers are easily clogged up 
by trash contained in the water supply, and 
very hard to clean. Clogged condenser tubes 
mean reducéd efficiency of operation and 
other disadvantages that can be forestalled 
by the use of traveling screens. This inter- 
_esting subject is covered fully. 


The Nordberg Manufacturing Company, 
designers and builders of steam and oil en- 
gines, mine hoists and air compressors at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has just completed 
an extension of their main machine shop 
and bays. The new addition which is 200 ft. 
by 180 ft. will facilitate the erection of 
large engines and hoists, such as the 2000 
B. H. P. Diesel oil engine and several large 
hoists now on order. One of the latter, 
known as the Mitsue Hoist in Japan, will be 
the largest hoist ever exported. The others 
are for the Arizona mining field. Prior to 
the erection of the new addition, large cast- 
ings, after being machined, were placed on 
the erecting floor. This handicapped the 
erectors by limiting the available space for 
erecting purposes. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the machined castings will be placed 
in the new addition until wanted on the 
erecting floor. A new addition to the office 
building is also being rushed to completion. 
It will provide large private offices and more 
space for the drafting room. 


Practically every actor in the Industrial 
Romance of the Twentieth Century has 
played alongside that star performer Her- 
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cules (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. But few 
have any idea of how many different roles 
Hercules fills. Workmen the world over 
know only one part of the Hercules story. 
They know the modern giant as they come 
in contact with him in their daily work. 
But they have never seen him on the job 
in the many lines of industry foreign to 
their own. And they do not know about 
his early life—where he is made and how. 

To tell the full story of Hercules is the 
purpose of a four-reel motion picture pro- 
duced for the A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
by the Rothacker Film Mfg. Co. of Chicago. 

This movie has an interesting career 
ahead of it. From city to city it will travel, 
attending conventions of engineers, contrac- 
tors, manufacturers, etc. It will make the 
rounds of technical schools in order that the 
engineers of the future may leave school 
with a thorough comprehension of what a 
versatile worker Hercules really is. It will 
tour the country, visiting the workmen in 
oil fields, lumber camps, mining towns, man- 
ufacturing plants and industrial centers. 
Thus workers in one branch of industry may 
see how Hercules labors in other parts of 
the country. 


One print of this film will establish per- 
manent residence at the Leschen headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. The Leschen sales de- 
partment has fitted up a small movie “the- 
atre” so that whenever a prospective cus- 
tomer calls he may see a demonstration of 
Hercules actually on the job. 


Probably the most interesting part of this 
film is that showing Aerial Wire Rope Tram- 
ways. In addition to handling of coal in 
West Virginia, there are also scenes showing 
the transportation of gold ore in California 
and cement rock in Illinois. These pictures 
not only show the complete operation of 
these carrying systems, but also the rugged 
country over which they operate. 

Among the miscellaneous views are quarry 
scenes, ocean dredging near New York, gold 
fredging in California, stump pulling in 
Minnesota and shipbuilding at Baltimore. 

The beauty of some of these scenes is 
beyond description. One motion picture 
trade paper says that the Hercules film is 
the most beautiful practical picture thus 
far produced. 


Dr. H. K. Porter, Directing Mine Car En- 
gineer of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, has appointed Mr. L. A. Shea to rep- 
resent this company in the Central States 
Territory, with headquarters at 2516 Warren 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Shea will 


work with the mine car manufacturers and 
mine operators in the surrounding territory. 


) 


PUBLIC | 


A man stood watching a steam shovel 
at work. With a clatter and a roar the 
shovel bit into the steep bank, closed in 
a cartload of earth and dumped it on a 
waiting flat car. 

“It makes me wild,” said the man to 
the foreman, “to see that monster t tak- 
ing the bread out of good men’s mouths. 
Look at it. Why it’s filling up those 
wagons faster than a hundred men with 
picks and shovels could do it.” 

The foreman shook his head and an- 
swered : 

“See here, mister, if it would be bet- 
ter to employ a hundred men with picks 
and shovels on this job, wouldn’t it be 
better still, by your way of thinking, to 


employ a thousand men with forks and 
tablespoons?” 
Along this same line in the Wall 


Street Journal we find an article on 
how the original cotton mill employes 
tried to prevent the invention of im- 
proved spindles. We quote in full: 


“Cotton mill employees, along with 
other organized unions, do their worst 
to limit output per man and machine. 
The idea is that more work will be the 
result. History is full of proofs to the 
contrary. For instance: In earlier days 
a barber named ‘Dick’ Arkwright, 
searching for a night’s lodging, in Lan- 
chashire, stumbled into a cotton spin- 
ner’s hovel. There he found the man— 
James Hargreave—working secretly by 
night on a wheel that would make eight 
threads at the same time. He worked 
secretly because the village men had 
raided his hovel and broken up his first 
machine. Spinning and weaving was 
a cottage industry with hand power, and 
barely supported the workers; they did 
not propose to tolerate a machine that 
would do the work of eight men and 
take the bread from their mouths, there- 


mobbed him. 


fore they Arkwright had 
an inventive mind. He quickly im- 
proved the machine so as to make a 
stronger and better thread, but was 
obliged to keep his machine guarded. 
Then Watts invented the steam engine 
and Arkwright established a factory with 


improved spindles operated by steam 
instead of manpower. From their 
wretched hovels the workmen were 


brought under one factory roof, and the 
principles of industrial economy taught 
by Smith were put into effect. Now, the 
civilized world is cheaply clothed, 
through the work of 6,000,000 people in 
the production, manufacture and distri- 
bution of cotton. Their expansion came 
because of Hargreave’s eight-spindle 
jenny, which workingmen destroyed in 
order to make work.” 


Just what the next five years will 
mean to the business world is a matter 
of great concern to all those interested 
in the subject. It is with a great deal 
of pleasure that we quote from the 
statement of Irving T. Bush, president 
of the Bush Terminal Company, which 
Says: 


“This country has passed through five 
years of unexampled prosperity. There 
is nothing to be gained by getting blue, 
because business cannot be forever on 
the upswing. If we continue to ‘endless- 
ly boost’ the prices of everything that 
goes into a manufactured product, the 
time will be reached when others will 
undersell us. Labor has the most to lose 
by the loss of our foreign markets. 

“When business is on the upswing 
there is no danger in being optimistic. 
When business is on the downswing it 
is unwise to be pessimistic, for pessi- 
mism breeds discouragement, and loss 
of courage is the father of failure. Re- 
strained common sense is good at all 
times. It is absolutely essential on the 
downswing. 
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. “A generation or so ago our business 
affairs were local to this side of the 
Atlantic. Today they are international, 
and if we are to continue to endlessly 
boost the prices of everything that goes 
into a manufactured product, the time 
will soon. be reached when other nations 
will undersell us in the markets of the 
world. The preservation of our foreign 
markets is, if anything, more important 
to labor than it is to the owners of in- 
dustry, and the important fact to every- 
one, labor included, is not how many 
dollars are received at the end of the 
week, but what the contents of the pay 
envelope or the proceeds of the salary 
check will buy in the way of comfort and 
happiness. 

“It is far better to keep the cost of 
comfort and happiness on a basis where 
it can be purchased in this country for 
no more than it can be bought abroad, 
for if we do not do this other nations 
will undersell us in foreign markets and 
both the labor and capital of this coun- 
try will lose that part of their job which 
is represented by producing manufac- 
tured goods which are sold by us to the 
people of other countries. 


“Our blessings have been recounted 
so often that everybody should know 
them by , heart, but when a man feels 
blue about the future of this country 
it is wise to sit down and count them 
over again.” 


Perhaps no strike in the history of 
the country has received more analysis 
and attention than has the steel strike. 
Charles Piez, president of the Link-Belt 
Company, formerly director of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, has writ- 
ten a report which is interesting. Mr. 
Piez says: 


“In inquiring into the steel strike, 
would it not be wise to measure its 
purpose by the character of its leaders? 
William Z. Foster, one of the two lead- 
ers, is an avowed syndicalist, who has 
publicly announced that ‘the wage sys- 
tem is the most brazen and gigantic 
robbery ever perpetrated since the world 
began.’ John Fitzpatrick, the other 
leader, is a man who was violently 
opposed to the passage of any work- 
men’s compensation legislation in II- 
linois. He has in the ten years that I 
have known him, never to my knowledge 
advanced, or even advocated, any con- 
structive piece of legislation, and he has 
held his position with the Chicago Fed- 
eration, because he is honest and be- 
eause he is a skilled labor politician. 
John Fitzpatrick hasn’t the slightest 


idea of the problems of industry, he 
can't conceive of overhead expense as 
anything more than graft. and lacks al! 
knowledge of the problems of produc- 
tion, distribution, and the sale of the 
products of industry. His horizon be- 
gins and ends with the wrongs that 
labor has suffered, and he usually refers 
to wrongs that. wise legislaton and a 
changed relationship have remedied 
years ago. 

“That the commission succumbed to 
the spell of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s personality 
is a tribute to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s dramatic 
powers, but hardly to his sincerity, or 
to the justice of his cause. 


“Yo Foster and Fitzpatrick the steel 
industry presented an opportunity for 
organization, not for a righting of in- 
dustrial wrongs. It was the great labor 
prize of the industrial field, and to suc- 
ceed in organizing the Steel Corpora- 
tion, would bring to the leaders the 
broadest recognition and the highest re- 
ward the labor world had to offer. 

“The real or imaginary wrongs of 
the workers played not the slightest 
part in the decision to organize the steel 
industry. 

“It was the citadel of the open shop 
that was the subject of attack, it was 
the last barrier against complete and 
final unionization of American industry, 
against which Foster and Fitzpatrick 
combined their wits and their resources. 

“And it is to the exerlasting credit of 
Judge Gary that he successfully resist- 
ed this attack, for it is to the interest of 
the public that the principle of the open 
shop must be sustained.” 


While in Washington recently, J. G. 
Stanley, attorney of Denver, gave out 
an interview in which he predicted un- 
precedented development of the west’s 
oil resources during the coming year, 
as an effect of the leasing act adopted 
by Congress last February. The Wash- 
ington Post quotes him as follows: 


“Exploration of the public lands of 
the west for oil and gas has been greatly 
stimulated by the act of Congress passed 
last February and generally known as 
the leasing act. We look for an unprece- 
dented activity in the development of 
the oil resources of the west during the 
coming year. Those interested in this 
legislation have been watching with keen 
interest its effect upon the development 
of our vast area of supposedly valuable 
oil lands. While the bill was pending 
in Congress, and even after its passage, 
many were disposed to doubt its wis- 
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dom, because it embodies many features 
of a paternalistic nature. It provides 
for a rigid control by the federal gov- 
ernment of all operations to be conduct- 
ed upon the public lands by private cap- 
ital. It exacts in behalf of the United 
States a very substantial royalty on all 
oil and gas produced, and it confers 
upon the Department of the Interior a 
maximum of power and a minimum of 
restraint in its interpretation and ad- 
ministration. Many believed therefore 
that this legislation would result in a 
retarding if not a complete stifling of all 
development. 

“But day by day we are coming to a 
better understanding of the wisdom of 
the act and to a realization of its benefi- 
cent effect when fairly administered. 
We are thoroughly convinced that every 
possible effort is being exerted by the 
Interior Department to give it a busi- 
nesslike interpretation and to render 
every possible assistance to citizens of 
the United States who are - honestly 
anxious to engage in prospect and ex- 
ploration work. The attitude of the de- 
partment seems to be whole-heartedly 
consistent with the spirit and purpose 
of the act, which is the development of 
the oil and gas resources of the United 
States. 


“When it is realized what a tremen- 
dous new burden has been imposed upon 
that department of the government in 
the way of administering millions of 
acres of public lands potentially valu- 
able for oil and gas, we of the west are 
surprised at the progress made in per- 
fecting the organization necessary for 
handling the many thousands of appli- 
cations already filed under the provi- 
sions of the act. I understand that more 
than 5,000 applications have been filed 
by citizens of the United States request- 
ing an opportunity to prospect for oil 
and gas upon so-called ‘wildcat’ or un- 
proved lands. This means that more 
than 12,000,000 acres of our western 
lands will be prospected for oil within 
the coming year. We therefore look 
forward to an extensive development of 
our oil lands and a period of great pros- 
perity as a result.” 


The last session of Congress consid- 
ered and passed a bill for a national 
budget, which the President vetoed. 
The business men of the nation have 
been greatly in favor of a budget sys- 
tem in running the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

The New York Sun recently re 
quested a large number of leading busi- 
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ness men in various sections of the 
country to present their views upon 
phases of governmental administration 
and legislation which bears especially 
upon American business, and has pub- 
lished a tabulated statement summariz- 
ing these views. 

The survey shows that there is much 
favor in the repeal of the excess profits 
tax and that the Esch-Cummins Rail- 
road Act meets with approval. The 
survey demonstrates as follows: 


“1. American business men are unani- 
mously and enthusiastically in favor of 
the establishment of a budget system to 
guide the appropriations and expendi- 
tures of the government. 

“2. Business men are unanimously in 
favor of repealing excess profits taxation. 
Many would substitute for it a system 
of taxing commodity sales. 

“3. Business men in general approve 
of the Esch-Cummins railroad act, re- 
garding it as fair both to labor and the 
general public. They feel that whatever 
defects it may have can be easily rem- 
edied by amendment, and they look for- 
ward to improved business conditions 
under private operation of the roads. 

“4, Business men are startlingly unan- 
imous in their strongly expressed con- 
viction that the executive heads of 
the various governmental departments 
should no longer be selected for political 
reasons; that salaries sufficient to at- 
tract the most highly expert business 
ability should be paid, and that govern- 
mental wastefulness be eliminated by 
the introduction of business principles. 

“5. Business men cherish no hope that 
‘the high cost of living’ can be reduced 
by any action on the part of the gov- 
ernment. They believe that relief must 
come only through the natural operation 
of the laws of supply and demand. 

“6. Although business men  unani- 
mously express themselves as favoring 
the development of the American mer- 
chant marine, a majority of those reply- 
ing stated that their individual con- 
cerns were not interested in foreign 
trade. An apparent failure to appreci- 
ate how closely the success of an Amer- 
ican mercantile marine is bound up with 
the nature and extent of American gov- 
ernmental support abroad to commerce 
was manifest. Those more familiar with 


the situation advocated the establish- 
ment of capable governmental agencies 
‘in all foreign ports, branches of Amer- 
ican banks in foreign countries and the 
release of American concerns doing busi- 
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ness abroad from excess profits taxation 
and income taxes on foreign business. 

“7. A majority of the business men 
state that their businesses need no high 
protective tariff. None seems concerned 
about tariff matters, as they stand. 

“8. None of the business men reply- 
ing to the questionnaire demanded the 
repeal of existing ‘labor legislation,’ and, 
although there was evident a general 
hope that the country may gain free- 
dom from strikes so that business may 
go ahead, there were few who displayed 
bitter feeling against labor union man- 
agement. 

“9. Industrial production can best be 
served by the government, the general 
sentiment ran, if the government will re- 
frain from meddling with the subject. 
Production will be increased, the belief 
was, as the demand for merchandise in- 
creased.’ 


The old slogan, “it pays to advertise,” 
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and explaining to them exactly the sit- 
uation that the company finds itself in. 
George P. Hummer, president of the 
West Michigan Furniture Company at 
Holland, Michigan, in a talk to his men, 
said: 


“It is to the best interest of every 
workman to join hands with the factory 
management in securing the very high- 
est output so as to enable the company 
to fill its orders and thus secure big 
earnings for the men, who can then lay 
a portion of it aside for a ‘rainy day.’ 
You must not expect the abundance of 
business and large earnings to continue. 
The orgy of high prices and extravagant 
buying must ultimately stop and con- 
ditions again resume a more normal 
basis. Our company has had cancella- 
tions of orders and non-shipping in- 
structions on contracts aggregating a 
half million dollars. This loss of busi- 
ness will compel the factory to materi- 
ally slow down production. The atti- 


needs very little to bolster it, but as an 
item of interest we quote the following 
from William H. Rankin, head of the 
Chicago advertising agency which bears 
his name: 


“The* only reason trade papers are 


tude of workmen all over the land dur- 
ing the past prosperous year, whereby 
their efficiency went down as their 
wages went up because every man knew 
he could get a job elsewhere if he were 
discharged, must now be changed. We 


employed by the Rankin agency is be- 
cause they pay the advertiser, and help 
to insure the success of other classes of 
advertising. 

“In 1908 we spent $18,000 in business 
papers. In 1910 the amount was $35,- 
000; by 1916 it had increased to $75,000, 
and this year we have already o.k.’d 
orders for space in trade papers to cost 
$160,000. The rate of increase has been 
much larger than that of our business 
with other classes of advertising me- 
diums. 

“The main fault is that the trade 
papers do not advertise themselves 
enough. Many manufacturers are not 
sold on trade publications because they 
are not acquainted with their possibil- 
ities and that the story of business paper 
advertising is told too seldom to agency 
men. 

“The first advertising of the manu- 
facturer is invariably in trade papers. 

“After this advertising has increased 
sales and profits, the manufacturer may 
be able to use other classes of mediums 
—but the trade papers come first. 

“Advertising of this character is al- 
most universally successful. 


Large numbers of employers are tak- 


ing their employes into their confidence 


are now in a period in which men are 
more plentiful than jobs, and where the 
most efficient will be retained. The era 
of lowering prices now coming will mean 
the inevitable lowering of wages, but 
the workman himself had it in his own 
hands to retard the lowering of the 
wages by increasing his efficiency and 
speeding up production. Every worker 
who soldiers or loafs on his job or by 
careless work destroys material not only 
damages the concern for which he works 
but also damages every other loyal and 
efficient workman in the institution be- 
cause the ultimate measure of wages 
is the quantity of the output and the 
average wage must depend upon the 
average output. There is a vast amount 
of work to be done in new building, and 
rehabilitation of railroads, all of which 
will require plenty of labor and _ busi- 
ness will be resumed as soon as the 
monetary situation clears, and people 
can be convinced that they can get a 
dollar’s work for a dollar’s pay.” 


A great many efforts have been in- 
augurated to arouse the “unorganized 
public.” The New York Commercial 
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has an interesting editorial on this sub- 
ject from which we quote: 


“It has taken the general public a long 
time to realize that the cure for high 
prices lay within its own hands. The 
inflated basis on which industry has been 
placed, particularly since the war, has 
been due to the willingness of the public 
to pay the prices demanded. As long 
as money came in freely in the shape of 
war profits and higher wages, it had an 
intoxicating effect upon those who had 
not previously had surplus funds at 
their disposal. Hence, there set in an 
orgy of extravagant expenditure which 
has been without parallel in the coun- 
try’s history. 

“In the course of time this wild ex- 
uberance wore itself out, and there has 
of late been a tendency to regard things 
more seriously. The idea of saving and 
thrift has taken more of a hold on the 
people, besides the realization that their 
continued spree simply meant further 
inflation and another increase in the 
cost of living. 


“Finally there came a spirit of or- 
ganized resistance. Its first public dis- 
play was in the so-called ‘overalls move- 
ment,’ which did not amount to very 
much in itself, but which set everyone 
to thinking, just the same. It set 
wholesalers to worrying, who believed 
that the public revolt was something 
that would grow and would have to be 
reckoned with, and as soon as the public 
detected this nervousness it began to 
use its new-found power mofe freely. 
Retailers found that their customers 
would not accept the higher-priced of- 
ferings without question as they had 
been doing, but either bought lower- 
priced goods or omitted the purchase 
entirely. It did not need very much 
of this sort of thing to act as a warn- 
ing, and in the great world of trade 
there are always to be found minds 
shrewd enough to foresee the trend of 
events. The Wanamaker price cut had 
an electric effect throughout the coun- 
try, and now, just as the business world 
has adjusted itself to the conditions 
created by it, there has come another 
spectacular movement in the reduction 
in the price of Ford cars. 


“In the meantime the textile trade 
had become nervous to the point of being 
afraid to go on as it had been doing 
and started cancelling orders just as 
freely as it had been placing them a 
short time before. These cancellations 
reached a point where the American 
Woolen Company found it expedient to 
shut down for the summer. Now come 
the cotton mills with reductions, but 


wholly based upon declines in raw ma- 
terials, and in neither case in wages, 
showing that profits heretofore have 
been excessive. 

“Undoubtedly the excess profits tax 
has had a great deal to do with this 
inflation. It was in the first place 
passed along to the public, but in the 
second it has fed upon itself. The gov- 
ernment will be the largest loser by 
these cuts, showing at once that the 
theory upon which the excess profits 
tax was based was absolutely unsound. 

“So far as economists can observe, the 
effect will be a speeding up of produc- 
tion and a return to a more normal 
basis of thought and expenditure.” 


That the Bolshevik movement is one 
of great concern and should be met 
more forcefully and more openly by the 
American people is brought out by 
F. N. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
before the Detroit Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking: 


“All that we and our allies accom- 
plished in the world war was to protect 
democracy from one form, and only one 
form, of autocracy—the autocracy of the 
mailed fist and the junker class. Today 
we are again facing the dangers of au- 
tocracy—the autocracy of the proletariat, 
which also comes from overseas, where 
it is applying the torch to the incendiary 
spot of Europe and which is seeking here 
to undermine the very foundations of 
our system of government and free in- 
stitutions. We are confronted in fact 
with a third world challenge and we 
must meet it as courageously and ener- 
getically and unitedly as we met the 
other two. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of freedom—and of safety. 

“This menace is not a figment of the 
imagination, an incubus conjured up by 
nervous reaction from war tension. It 
is a grim, hydra-headed reality that seeks 
to terrorize where its socialistic sophis- 
try and political or economic heresy fail 
of their insidious purpose. 

“Let us hope that the masses, which 
include all our so-called classes, will 
respond to that challenge as the people 
of Great Britain during the war an- 
swered the aerial raids, in violation of 
the laws of civilized warfare and hu- 
manity, by storming the recruiting sta- 
tions to enlist against the perpetrators 
of fiendish violence. And it is time for 
this nation to enlist against the in- 
visible enemies of our form of govern- 
ment who seek to dynamite the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 
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“Let us be on our guard against such 
schemes as the Plumb plan, which aims 
at the Russianization of our great trans- 
portation system, through turning the 
railroads over to the railroad brother- 
hoods under the thin veneer of govern- 
ment ownership. 

“What we need in America today is 
not socialization or nationalization of 
industry, but common sense industrial 
co-operation. We must co-ordinate our 
facilities to distribute all the bountiful 
resources of nature in this country to 
the largest possible number of persons 
for the greatest common good. But we 
can accomplish that ideal only by de- 
veloping imagination to see, brains to 
plan and hands to work, and all func- 
tioning in co-operation 

“Labor, capital and brains are natural 
partners, and in America we have re 
warded that partnership as no other 
country has ever rewarded it. 

“Co-operation is the only solution of 
the various economic problems that now 
beset us.” 


THE MINING CoNGRESS JOURNAL in its 
October issue carried an editorial on 
“Silk Shirts and Idleness.” The same 
idea is éxpressed in another way 
through W. J. Woolman of Woolman 
and Company, New York, who says: 


“Labor misled by its so-called leaders, 
has steadfastly schemed to cut down 
the measure of return to those who pay 
for a day’s work. The bricklayer has 
his output limited by union rules, and 
the number of bricks laid is less than a 
third of what used to be laid a few years 
ago by good workmen. We have heard 
of one locality where union rules have 
cut down the size of the painter's brush 
in order that the measure of service 
May be reduced. In a certain foundry 
a workman was seen to turn out only one 
large casting whereas two had been his 
portion for several years. When asked 
what had caused the slump in his output 
he replied that he had lately joined the 
union and the rules of the organization 
forbade him to turn out more than one 
casting. 

“Should everybody pursue this policy 
the country would soon become bank- 
rupt. Such labor is not able to act this 
way and be successful through its own 
efforts. It keeps employed in spite of 
such policy. It does not require much 
thinking to decide that the less there is 
produced the less there is to be dis- 
tributed. Labor that limits its output, 
therefore, is not profiteering on its own 


industry but upon the public. Some 
one else is making up the difference 
that shirking labor creates. Such a 
system is wrong and cannot persist and 
the sooner that labor in general wakes 
up to this the sooner will this unreason- 
able policy stop.” 


Apropos the times and with particu- 
lar reference to the attitude of labor 
Financial America has the following 
interesting comment to make: 


“Ever since the United States has be- 
come prominent in the manufacturing 
world we have had labor troubles of 
greater or less magnitude. Labor, as 
an offset to capital, has organized and 
in many instances has built up strong 
organizations. The public has taken the 
attitude that labor has the right to 
organize for its own protection and has 
also declared the strike as legal. Peace- 
ful picketing is also permissible so that, 
with the exception of violence, labor has 
been forced to bend to the new condi- 
tions. Capital has met the situation on 
a new business basis and has conducted 
its affairs according to circumstances. 

“Thus labor and capital have been 
getting along much better than formerly 
when capital met labor at every turn 
with a refusa] to grant what it consid- 
ered unjust demands. This phase of the 
situation has practically passed and cap- 
ital, when demands are made by labor, 
meets the demand by granting them 
whenever possible. The extra burden 
of wages or shorter hours has been 
passed along to the public who have 
carried them without a murmur for 
everybody wants to see labor and all in- 
dividuals get as high pay as possible 
as well aS improved living conditions. 

“But in spite of the fact that the 
public has been generous, labor, in many 
instances, has taken an entirely selfish 
attitude and has paid no regard to cap 
ital or the public. They have abused the 
powers resulting from the union and 
have ‘hogged it’ whenever possible. In 
these times when the world is suffering 
for production and ever increased pro- 
duction labor has limited its output 
along with limited hours and in many 
cases refuses to turn out a day’s work 
for a day’s pay. A day’s work is what a 
man can turn out in a given number of 
hours without undue fatigue. That is 
what labor is not doing. It is turning 
out just as small amount of work as 
possible and shows no disposition to 
change its attitude in a great many 
cases.” 
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Gold Premium Bill. 


The practical unanimity with which news- 
papers and magazines recognize the serious- 
ness of the gold situation is striking. Hard- 
ly less impressive is the fact that nearly 
every editor appreciates the necessity for 
stimulating gold production. The Washing- 
ton Post, reviewing the needs of the country 
which will be brought to the attention of 
the forthcoming Congress, cites the stimu- 
lation of gold production as a vital need. 

Press dispatches from San Francisco con- 
vey the information that in an effort to 
secure the passage of the McFadden Bill by 
the next session of Congress, the gold miners 
of California are assembling data and argu- 
ments to be presented to Congress in De- 
cember. In this work they are receiving 
the co-operation of their state bureau of 
mines. Only 10 per cent of the 500 stamp 
mills which were in operation in Calaveras 
county in 1914 are running now and many 
of the 300 mills in Tuolumne county are 
flooded. Fletcher Hamilton, state mineralo- 
gist, recently stated that California’s gold 
output in three years had fallen two and 
three-quarter million dollars. Many west- 
ern newspapers have carried a circular issued 
by Mr. Hamilton in which he advocated 
without qualification the passage of the 
McFadden Bill. 


A news item sent out from New York and 
printed in various publications throughout 
the country gives an insight into the un- 
easiness of the nation’s bankers over the 
gold situation. “There was never a time 
in history when Wall Street was watching 
the flow of gold closer than at present,” the 
article says. “The Street has agents in all 
the European capitals ready to cable at a 
moment's notice the announcement of gold 
about to be shipped to the United States.” 
The article continues: 


“When gold is announced for New York 
the brokers know that the money rate will 
drop. The market is so nervous that it 
instantly responds to every million dollars 
announced. -Last week Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the well known New York bankers, purchased 
$4,100,000 in gold in the open market in 


London, and ordered the yellow metal to 
New York on three ships. This makes a 
total of $35,000,000 that this firm has bought 
in London since the first of the year. It is 
claimed that they have made an immense 
profit by buying English pounds at the pres- 
ent low rate at which they purchase gold 
in the London market. When gold is leaving 
the United States call money goes up in New 
York. When gold is coming in the rate is 
down like it has been the present week, 
when money was 6 and 7 on call.” 


The Washington Post says: 

“The gold production of the United States 
should be increased. It may be only one- 
half as much this year as it was in 1915, 
unless stimulated. Congress has as much 
power to stimulate the production of gold 
as it has to stimulate the production of 
cotton or wheat. The production of silver 
was stimulated during the war, and very 
properly so. Now, when the gold reserve has 
a tendency to diminish, it is proper that 
the government should increase the domestic 
gold supply, thus relieving the strain and 
sending into the currents of industry the 
invigoration of new blood.” 


Not even a gold producer can be credited 
with having a more proper appreciation of 
the indispensability of the precious yellow 
metal than the banker. Especially should 
the bankers of Colorado understand the 
existing situation, for their environment 
makes it possible for them to consider the 
question from the standpoint both of the 
producer and the financier. The following 
resolution, adopted unanimously by. the 
Colorado Bankers’ Association, carries great 
weight: 

BANKERS APPROVE GOLD BILL. 

“At the annual meeting of the Colorado 
Bankers’ Association held in Denver, Sep- 
tember 14 and 15, the following resolution 
was adopted in support of the McFadden 
Gold Excise and Premium Bill: 

“Whereas, The constantly shrinking vol- 
ume of gold available for monetary purposes 
is attracting the attention of bankers 


throughout the country and believing this 
matter to be one which is of serious import, 
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“Let us be on our guard against such 
schemes as the Plumb plan, which aims 
at the Russianization of our great trans- 
portation system, through turning the 
railroads over to the railroad brother- 
hoods under the thin veneer of govern- 
ment ownership. 

“What we need in America today is 
not socialization or nationalization of 
industry, but common sense industrial 
co-operation. We must co-ordinate our 
facilities to distribute all the bountiful 
resources of nature in this country to 
the largest possible number of persons 
for the greatest common good. But we 
can accomplish that ideal only by de- 
veloping imagination to see, brains to 
plan and hands to work, and all func- 
tioning in co-operation 

“Labor, capital and brains are natural 
partners, and in America we have re- 
warded that partnership as no other 
country has ever rewarded it. 

“Co-operation is the only solution of 
the various economic problems that now 
beset us.” 


THE MINING CoNnGRESS JOURNAL in its 
October issue carried an editorial on 
“Silk Shirts and Idleness.” The same 
idea is ‘expressed in another way 
through W. J. Woolman of Woolman 
and Company, New York, who says: 


“Labor misled by its so-called leaders, 
has steadfastly schemed to cut down 
the measure of return to those who pay 
for a day’s work. The bricklayer has 
his output limited by union rules, and 
the number of bricks laid is less than a 
third of what used to be laid a few years 
ago by good workmen. We have heard 
of one locality where union rules have 
cut down the size of the painter’s brush 
in order that the measure of service 
may be reduced. In a certain foundry 
a workman was seen to turn out only one 
large casting whereas two had been his 
portion for several years. When asked 
what had caused the slump in his output 
he replied that he had lately joined the 
union and the rules of the organization 
forbade him to turn out more than one 
casting. 

“Should everybody pursue this policy 
the country would soon become bank- 
rupt. Such labor is not able to act this 
way and be successful through its own 
efforts. It keeps employed in spite of 
such policy. It does not require much 
thinking to decide that the less there is 
produced the less there is to be dis- 
tributed. Labor that limits its output, 
therefore, is not profiteering on its own 


industry but upon the public. Some 
one else is making up the difference 
that shirking labor creates. Such a 
system is wrong and cannot persist and 
the sooner that labor in general wakes 
up to this the sooner will this unreason- 
able policy stop.” 


Apropos the times and with particu- 
lar reference to the attitude of labor 
Financial America has the following 
interesting comment to make: 


“Ever since the United States has be- 
come prominent in the manufacturing 
world we have had labor troubles of 
greater or less magnitude. Labor, as 
an offset to capital, has organized and 
in many instances has built up strong 
organizations. The public has taken the 
attitude that labor has the right to 
organize for its own protection and has 
also declared the strike as legal. Peace- 
ful picketing is also permissible so that, 
with the exception of violence, labor has 
been forced to bend to the new condi- 
tions. Capital has met the situation on 
a new business basis and has conducted 
its affairs according to circumstances. 

“Thus labor and capital have been 
getting along much better than formerly 
when capital met labor at every turn 
with a refusal to grant what it consid- 
ered unjust demands. This phase of the 
situation has practically passed and cap- 
ital, when demands are made by labor, 
meets the demand by granting them 
whenever possible. The extra burden 
of wages or shorter hours has been 
passed along to the public who have 
carried them without a murmur for 
everybody wants to see labor and all in- 
dividuals get as high pay as possible 
as well as improved living conditions. 

“But in spite of the fact that the 
public has been generous, labor, in many 
instances, has taken an entirely selfish 
attitude and has paid no regard to cap- 
ital or the public. They have abused the 
powers resulting from the union and 
have ‘hogged it’ whenever possible. In 
these times when the world is suffering 
for production and ever increased pro- 
duction labor has limited its output 
along with limited hours and in many 
cases refuses to turn out a day’s work 
for a day’s pay. A day’s work is what a 
man can turn out in a given number of 
hours without undue fatigue. That is 
what labor is not doing. It is turning 
out just as small amount of work as 
possible and shows no disposition to 
change its attitude in a great many 
cases.” 


As 
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Gold Premium Bill. 


The practical unanimity with which news- 
papers and magazines recognize the serious- 
ness of the gold situation is striking. Hard- 
ly less impressive is the fact that nearly 
every editor appreciates the necessity for 
stimulating gold production. The Washing- 
ton Post, reviewing the needs of the country 
which will be brought to the attention of 
the forthcoming Congress, cites the stimu- 
lation of gold production as a vital need. 

Press dispatches from San Francisco con- 
vey the information that in an effort to 
secure the passage of the McFadden Bill by 
the next session of Congress, the gold miners 
of California are assembling data and argu- 
ments to be presented to Congress in De- 
cember. In this work they are receiving 
the co-operation of their state bureau of 
mines. Only 10 per cent of the 500 stamp 
mills which were in operation in Calaveras 
county in 1914 are running now and many 
of the 300 mills in Tuolumne county are 
flooded. Fletcher Hamilton, state mineralo- 
gist, recently stated that California’s gold 
output in three years had fallen two and 
three-quarter million dollars. Many west- 
ern newspapers have carried a circular issued 
by Mr. Hamilton in which he advocated 
without qualification the passage of the 
McFadden Bill. 


A news item sent out from New York and 
printed in various publications throughout 
the country gives an insight into the un- 
easiness of the nation’s bankers over the 
gold situation. “There was never a time 
in history when Wall Street was watching 
the flow of gold closer than at present,” the 
article says. “The Street has agents in all 
the European capitals ready to cable at a 
moment’s notice the announcement of gold 
about to be shipped to the United States.” 
The article continues: 


“When gold is announced for New York 
the brokers know that the money rate will 
drop. The market is so nervous that it 
instantly responds to every million dollars 
announced. -Last week Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the well known New York bankers, purchased 
$4,100,000 in gold in the open market in 


London, and ordered the yellow metal to 
New York on three ships. This makes a 
total of $35,000,000 that this firm has bought 
in London since the first of the year. It is 
claimed that they have made an immense 
profit by buying English pounds at the pres- 
ent low rate at which they purchase gold 
in the London market. When gold is leaving 
the United States call money goes up in New 
York. When gold is coming in the rate is 
down like it has been the present week, 
when money was 6 and 7 on call.” 


The Washington Post says: 


“The gold production of the United States 
should be increased. It may be only one- 
half as much this year as it was in 1915, 
unless stimulated. Congress has as much 
power to stimulate the production of gold 
as it has to stimulate the production of 
cotton or wheat. The production of silver 
was stimulated during the war, and very 
properly so. Now, when the gold reserve has 
a tendency to diminish, it is proper that 
the government should increase the domestic 
gold supply, thus relieving the strain and 
sending into the currents of industry the 
invigoration of new blood.” 


Not even a gold producer can be credited 
with having a more proper appreciation of 
the indispensability of the precious yellow 
metal than the banker. Especially should 
the bankers of Colorado understand the 
existing situation, for their environment 
makes it possible for them to consider the 
question from the standpoint both of the 
producer and the financier. The following 
resolution, adopted unanimously by . the 
Colorado Bankers’ Association, carries great 
weight: 


BANKERS APPROVE GOLD EXCIsEe BILL. 


“At the annual meeting of the Colorado 
Bankers’ Association held in Denver, Sep- 
tember 14 and 15, the following resolution 
was adopted in support of the McFadden 
Gold Excise and Premium Bill: 


“Whereas, The constantly shrinking vol- 
ume of gold available for monetary purposes 
is attracting the attention of bankers 
throughout the country and believing this 
matter to be one which is of serious import, 
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aud with a view to stimulating the produc- 
tion of new gold within the borders of the 
United States, we unqualifiedly endorse H. R, 
No. 13201 of the Congress of the United 
States, known as the McFadden Bill, and 
urge its passage. We consider it of the 
highest importance that the gold mining in- 
dustry of this country be fostered and en- 
couraged, to the end that a basis for credit 
and currency be not curtailed and public 
confidence be maintained in our circulating 
medium. Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Colorado Bankers’ As- 
sociation, in convention assembled, endorse 
the McFadden Bill and urge our Represent- 
atives in Congress to do all in their power 
to obtain its passage, and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to our Representatives 
in the Senate and in the House.” 


Space would be wasted if used for print- 
ing an account of the stoppage of operations 
at all mines which have closed on account 
of the low market value of gold. The fol- 
lowing item printed in the Oatman Mining 
News, Oatman, Arizona, is merely a speci- 
men: 


“Abnormal cost of labor and supplies has 
caused the famous Shawmut gold mine to 
close down, on yesterday, after many years 
of splendié production. The mine employed 
in the neighborhood of 200 men, about fifty 
of these men having families. The mill will 
operate for another week, and the refining 
plant will run the balance of the month to 
make the final cleanup, There is an immense 
tonnage of excellent ore blocked out which, 
under normal conditions would pay a fair 
profit, but which cannot be handled under 
present conditions.” 


Australia Assists Producers. 


While American mine owners see the 
water rise in their mines at the same time 
their bank accounts go down, Australian 
producers are congratulating themselves 
upon good business, made good by a premium 
paid upon production, and upon the advan- 
tages they enjoy in this respect over Amer- 
ican producers. Along this line the Mining 
and Scientific Press recently commented as 
follows: 


“To the American miner it is almost an- 
noying to read about the premium paid on 
the gold produced in other countries. Here 
is the Australian Gold Producers’ Associa- 
tion announcing that the total amount dis- 
tributed among its members on account of 
the premium ‘earned’ on gold exported from 
Australia since March last year is £1,064.646, 
‘of which the greater share was credited to 
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the western Australian mines.’ ‘Earned’ it, 
did they? It was a gift that they owe to a 
combination of circumstances, and more par- 
ticularly to the appreciation of our good old 
dollar with that fine old bird, the American 
eagle, upon it, whereby it commands a rate 
of exchange that calls for 110 Australian 
shillings in lieu of the 84 that formerly 
sufficed. Pleasantry apart, we envy those 
Australians; what a bully thing that premi- 
um is! It sweetens the life of the gold 
miner just at a time when he needs, and 
deserves, a cheerful tonic. We read further 
that ‘an interim dividend on the gold ex- 
ported from Australia during the first quar- 
ter of this year amounted to £237,316,’ 
Whether the pound sterling be worth more 
or less, that dividend looks good to us. 
Curiously enough it is due entirely to the 
fact that the British pound is worth only 
$3.50 just now. ‘It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” 


Copper. 


The future for copper is bright, despite 
low exports during the month of August, 
according to the Daily Mining and Financial 
Record, Denver: 


“While only 3,200,000 pounds of copper 
were sold through the Copper Export As- 
sociation during the month of August, the 
future for exports of the red metal is look- 
ing brighter. Copper stocks have been 
stronger in the markets as a result of this 
more favorable condition. Both Germany 
and France are going to be heavy buyers in 
the copper market. Credits are to be ex- 
tended to several French manufacturers and 
preliminary steps have been taken for the 
establishment of German credits in the United 
States, whereby German manufacturers 
may secure their copper requirements, Prior 
to the war Germany was consuming at the 
rate of 20,000 tons monthly, or 240,000 tons 
a year, of which the bulk was shipped from 
the United States. The copper needs of 
foreign countries are piling up and the 
large American producers will soon be called 
upon to fill these needs. A period of great 
prosperity would seem.to be ahead for Utah 
Copper, Nevada Consolidated, Chino, Ana- 
conda, United Verde Extension and other 
big red metal producers.” 


Coal, 


A plea that the railroad managers and 
coal operators be entrusted with the whole 
duty of solving fuel problems is made by the 
Coal Mining Review, Columbus, O. Other 
publications have taken this stand. The 
Coal Mining Review asserts that the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission does not under- 
stand the problems facing the coal industry, 
and says: 


“It is generally admitted the coal shortage 
throughout the country can be traced di- 
rectly to the railroad car shortage. It is a 
transportation problem and not directly a 
coal production problem. This being true 
there are two groups of men who can solve 
the coal shortage—railroad managers and 
coal operators. But if those two groups of 
men are to solve this important problem of 
coal shortage, they should not be hampered 
by government interference, even through 
the medium of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The intention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may be the best, but 
the members of the commission do not 
understand the problems of the coal industry, 
nor do they understand the most practical 
method of moving coal trains in the direction 
to get the greatest service out of the avail- 
able railroad equipment. This is evidenced 
by the congestion of coal trains-at certain 
terminals at tidewater and lake ports recent- 
ly. Government authorities should adopt a 
policy of non-interference and issue a gen- 
eral service order for the railroad managers 
and coal operators to co-operate to solve the 
coal shortage and make the order to super- 
cede all service orders issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission during the past 
several months. Give the railroad managers 
and coal operators a chance to solve the fuel 
problems of the country. 


Miners Live in Luxury. - 


If you want to see lavish living, the latest 
and richest styles, opulence and affluence 
everywhere, you don’t have to go to Paris 
or Monte Carlo or San Francisco or Atlantic 
City. All you need to do is take a trip to 
Kentucky, to the mountains where illiteracy, 
feuds and moonshining hold sway and where 
coal mining is the only modern industry. 
So intimates Tom Wallace, correspondent 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, after 
visiting the mines at Lynch. When it is 
known that Mr. Wallace has visited nearly 
every civilized country, and has seen and 
written about the revelings of royalty in 
many climes, the fact that he was so greatly 
impressed With the luxurious manner of 
living enjoyed by Kentucky coal miners be- 
comes all the more impressive. “Hotel life 
de luxe, $1 cigars and $18 silk stockings are 
all in a day’s work,” Mr. Wallace says. 

The United States Coal & Coke Company 
is digging 6,000 tons of coal a day at Lynch. 


It is just now completing a tipple, the largest 
in the world, also the finest, capable of han- 
dling 12,000 tons daily. This is one com- 
pany’s project. It is estimated that the 
coal now in sight will furnish 10,000 tons a 
day for 100 years. Just what the coal oper- 
ators are doing to make certain of an ade 
quate labor supply for these hundred years 
is described by Mr. Wallace as follows: 


“Lynch exists to dig coking coal for ship- 
ment to Gary and Joliet to be coked there 
for the use of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. It does not produce coal for the 
market. The town of Lynch is considered 
by many investigators the last word in 
model mining camps. 

“On the day of my arrival there arrived 
in Lynch a group of representatives of great 
corporations who had come here as students 
of the problem of industrial relations to 
observe conditions and make reports on 
them. The interests they represented in- 
cluded Standard Oil and the Rockefeller min- 
ing enterprises in Colorado. Two of the 
party came from San Francisco. Lynch is 
only three years old, but its fame has spread 
across the continent! 

“As the train crawls along the upgrade 
from Benham toward the headwaters of 
Looney Creek, the locomotive’s labored 
breath reminds you that you have heard 
that Lynch is the highest center of popula- 
tion in the Kentucky mountains. The din- 
ing room floor of the Lynch Hotel is 1,800 
feet above sea level, and from the front porch 
of the hotel is seen the top of Black Moun- 
tain five miles away and 4,100 feet high. 
Over the crest of the mountain, which does 
not seem three miles distant, is Wise coun- 
ty, Virginia. To this point almost at the 
sources of one of the affluents of the Cum- 
berland River the social theories of Judge 
Gary have brought a striking example of an 
effort to make the wage earner entirely com- 
fortable while paying him well for his work. 


LUXURY FOR THE MINER. 


“The Lynch Hotel, which lodges you as 
comfortably as a good New York hotel, is 
so large that its reason for existence here 
is not at first apparent. When you learn 
that it is not a commercial hotel, but is pro- 
vided by the company for the comfort and 
convenience of its miners and other em- 
ployees, your surprise at its size and equip- 
ment increases rather than diminishes. A 
room with a bath, with a reading light over 
the bed, with a clothes closet nearly as large 
as the bathroom upsets your preconceived 
notions of what a miner expects or gets in 
even the most modern of model camps. 

“It is necessary to go into the lobby and 
see miners taking their ease at their inn, in 
big leather chairs, or to go out upon the 
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front porch, 100 feet long, and see miners 
taking the afternoon air to realize that the 
place was built, actually, to house bachelor 
miners, or others who prefer hotel life to 
housekeeping. In this hotel a miner may 
live for $55 a month, room and meals. In 
the basement he may patronize a barber shop 
or find a tailor who will press and repair 
his clothes. Or he may play billiards. 


“*Except you haven’t a French manicur- 
ist, said one of the San Francisco students 
of industrial relations, ‘you seem to have 
everything in this hotel that San Francisco 
offers or New York provides.’ 

“To call Lynch a camp is to use the term 
under a broad definition. It will be when 
completed a model mining town planned 
with a view to appearances as well as to com- 
fort and convenience for employees and 
economical operation. The town will be a 
little more than two miles long, situated in 
a narrow gorge with heavily forested moun- 
tains rising abruptly from each side. The 
hotel will be the architectural center piece 
for the town. It stands on the north side of 
the gorge facing, at a distance of a few hun- 
dred feet, a mountain which is a first class 
arboretum in which maple, oak, pine and 
spruce predominate. Mr. Billips, division 
engineer, assures me that at a sacrifice of 
dollars and cents the company will preserve 
the timber on that mountain and upon others 
which form the immediate environment of 
the town. 


$18 SILK STOCKINGs. 


“Between the hotel and the administration 
offices is the stone department store in which 
every reasonable or unreasonable demand of 
a full pocketed miner is met. The building, 
fixtures and stock would be creditable to any 
city of 200,000. In Department K, the drug 
store, there is a mezzanine floor where em- 
ployees accompanied by women may order 
their cold drinks or ices at tables. In base- 
ment there is a model bakery which pro- 
duces every kind of cake and pastry a 
discriminating housekeeper could desire. 
There is also a model meat store with a cold 
storage room in which meats can be kept 
as long as they can be kept in a Chicago 
packery’s storage rooms. In the department 
devoted to hats for women the display is as 
attractive as that in a smart New York shop. 

“The president of the International Har- 
vester Company, who was here a few days 
ago, decided to buy his wife a pair of silk 
stockings from a mine camp store. He 
thought it would amuse her. He was sur- 
prised at the quality of the stockings of- 
fered, and at the price, which was $18. 

“Do miners buy $18 silk stockings for 
their wives?’ I asked the store manager. 

“‘They do, and for themselves hot in- 
frequently they buy $1 cigars. Yes, we sell 
a good many $1 cigars.’ 
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“Next the administration offices and in 
the same stone building are shower baths 
with accommodations for 1,500 men. This 
building stands between the two mine 
mouths, one of which is on each side of the 
gorge. The company’s power building and 
machine shops are just beyond the mine 
mouths. A handsome stone postoffice is 
under construction by the company. The 
whole equipment is compact. 


Homes MODERNLY EQUIPPED. 


“Miners’ houses are along streets which 
rise like seats in a theater, one higher than 
another. Every house has running water 
and electric lights, including a porch light. 
The rent charged is on a basis of $2 a 
month for each room—$8 a month for a 
four-room house and 25 cents a month for 
each. electric light, save the porch light, 
which is free. 

“In a model hospital the other side of the 
hotel miners receive medical and surgical 
attention when it is necessary to remove 
them from their homes. A small monthly 
payment covers all medical and surgical 
service. 

“Lynch now is in the making, but an 
astonishing proportion of it has been made. 
When its streets are finished and its tempo- 
rary structures, such as the shacks of con- 
struction crews, have been removed, it will 
be more than ever the show town of the coal 
fields, as well as a model camp from the 
point of view of sanitarian, hygienist or the 
student of industrial relations, who approves 
the method here relied upon to solve the 
labor problem.” 


Mine Workmen Own Theater. 

Are coal mine workmen doing without the 
little but costly things that make life doubly 
enjoyable? Not so as you could notice it— 
at least, you could not notice it in Rock 
Springs, Wyoming. The Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., prints the following: 


“Lo! 

“The poor coal miner. 

“He is conducting his own opera house 
in Rock Springs, Wyo. 

“A report for the past month from Perry 
W. Karg, organizer of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, reads in full: 

“‘Employment is steady. Condition of 
organized labor is good. Coal miners are 
running their own opera house, with picture 
shows and vaudeville. We are doing all the 
work that can be done for the use of the 
union label.’ ” 


Interest in Denver Meet. 
That the forthcoming convention of the 
American Mining Congress in Denver will 
be of special interest to Colorado producers 
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is a view which has not only been accepted, 
but also frequently emphasized. Pointing 
out features of the program which apply 
directly to Colorado producers, the Mountain 
States Mineral Age says: 


“The Mining Association and Chapter have 
again demonstrated the benefit of organiza- 
tion and the effective way in which the com- 
mittee on freight rates presented their case 
to the traffic managers of the railroads at 
the recent meeting in Denver is another 
illustration of what co-operative effort will 
accomplish. 

“The organization of Colorado mining men 
functions through special committees di- 
rected by the executive committee and assist- 
ed by the secretary. The various committees 
of the organization are selected from men 
especially qualified for their particular duties 
and who can and will devote the necessary 
time to carry out, as far as possible, the 
policies of the organization. Back of the 
committees is the membership, which can 
always be depended upon to a remarkable 
degree in backing up any request or recom- 
mendation of the organization. 

“In the freight rate case the committee 
kept in close touch with the situation from 
the time that it was evident that a general 
increase in freight rates would be made. At 
every opportunity it was impressed upon the 
carriers the serious result that would follow 
the proposed increase. On friendly terms 
with the carriers, foreign producers. What 
is the promise for relief? What will Con- 
gress do to protect the home producer? 

“Another question of vital interest to 
Coloraio producers is a readjustment of 
interstate freight rates on ores, concentrates 
and bullion shipped to eastern markets. 
Rates which were based upon bonanza pro- 
duction of the ores are now prohibitive when 
only low grade ores are being mined. A 
general readjustment of interstate rates on 
mine products must be made, and only 
through co-operative effort of western ship- 
pers can this be attained. What is being 
done by western shippers to secure united 
effort in bringing about a readjustment of 
these rates? Colorado operators want to 
know. 

“The American Mining Congress at the 
November meeting will take un all these 
problems. Colorado mining men will be in a 
position to largely influence the action of 
the meeting in regard to all these matters. 
It is up to them to lend their suvport in 
every possible way that will lead to the 
success of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting 
of the American Mining Congress.” 


Open-Shop Platform. 
There can be no doubt as to the purposes 
of the open-shop association of Shreveport. 
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Louisiana. This organization only recently 
formed has a membership exceeding 900, of 
whom about 200 are oil producing and drill- 
ing companies. The name of the organiza- 
tion is the Shreveport Open Shop Associa- 
tion. The principles of the association have 
been set out fully and, as printed in the Na- 
tional Petroleum News, are as follows: 

“To promote the industrial and business 
interests of Shreveport, Louisiana, and ad- 
joining territory; to establish equitable in- 
dustrial conditions for employers and em- 
ployes and the general public; by its teach- 
ings and good offices to prevent and avert 
industrial disturbances; to harmonize dif- 
ference between employers and employes 
with justice to all concerned, and to insist 
in the enforcement of the laws of the land. 

“To oppose restriction of output, sympa- 
thetic strikes, lock-outs and boycotts and il- 
legal prosecution of individuals; all of which 
are a menace to the industrial progress of 
our community and tend to the undermining 
of constitutional rights; 

“To secure for employers and employees 
the freedom of individual contract in the 
matter of employment; to insure every one 
his right to earn a living regardless of his 
membership or non-membership to any or- 
ganization; 

“To prevent any interference with persons 
seeking, through honest effort, to work and 
earn an honest living; to lend its aid and 
influence to protect every one in his lawful 
right to conduct his business affairs as he 
deems proper, so long as he does not en- 
croach on the rights of others.” 


Wages in Open-Shop Towns. 

One of the arguments advanced against 
the open shop, and generally the main one, 
is that its proponents are interested mainly 
in beating down wages. Ta refute this 
argument, Franklin O. Thompson, manager 
of the Southwestern Open Shop Association, 
Dallas, Texas, has compiled an analysis of 
wage scales of building mechanics in eighty 
American and Canadian cities, showing that 
in nearly every instance the scales in open- 
shop towns are highest. 

“Nor does this high wage scale necessarily 
mean an excessive building cost,” Mr. 
Thompson writes to the editor of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, Baltimore, “for we classify 
our men, recognizing the fact that all me 
chanics are not of equal productive ability. 
We have demonstrated beyond question that 
construction on an open shop basis is ef- 
ficient and less costly than when conducted 
as a closed shop contract.” 
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The wage scale analysis follows: 


“BRICKLAYERS—Dallas, Wichita Falls, 
Shreveport and Fort Worth pay $1.50 per 
hour, the highest wage paid in the country. 
Of these all but Fort Worth are open shop 
cities. Oklahoma City, another open shop 
city, pays the next highest, or $1.37%4 per 
hour. Philadelphia and Wilmington pay 
$1.30. While 35 cities pay $1.25 per hour, 
17 cities pay $1.1214 and 10 cities pay $1 
or less. THERE IS NOT AN OPEN SHOP 
CITY, SO LISTED, PAYING LESS THAN 
$1.25 per hour. 

“CARPENTERS—Chicago, Cleveland and 
Gary pay $1.25 per hour. Butte, Denver, 
New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Salt Lake 
and Shreveport pay $1.1214 per hour. Of 
these cities Butte, Denver, Omaha and 
Shreveport are open shop cities. San Fran- 
cisco, a tightly closed city, pays $1.0614 per 
hour. Youngstown pays $1.15 per hour. 
While 39 cities pay $1 per hour and 22 cities 
pay less than $1 per hour. THERE IS NOT 
AN OPEN SHOP CITY IN THE LATTER 
CLASS. 

CEMENT FINISHERS—Butte, Chicago, 
Gary, Newark, Rochester, South Bend, 
Springfield and St. Paul pay $1.25 per hour. 
Of these cities Butte and St. Paul are open 
shop cities. Albany, Cleveland, Denver, 
Erie, Oklahoma City, Omaha, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Salt Lake and San Francisco 
pay $1.121%4 per hour. Of these cities Den- 
ver, Oklahoma City and Omaha are open 
shop cities, while 21 cities pay $1 per hour 
and 26 cities pay less than $1 per hour. 

“ELECTRICIANS—Wichita Falls, an open 
shop city, pays $1.50, the highest scale in 
the country. Beaumont, Chicago, E] Paso, 
Detroit, Galveston, Gary, Kansas. City, 
Tulsa and Shreveport pay $1.25 per hour. 
Of these cities Beaumont, El Paso, Detroit, 
Galveston, Tulsa and Shreveport are open 
shop cities. Denver, New York, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Salt 
Lake and Seattle pay $1.12!4 per hour. Of 
these cities Denver, Omaha and Seattle are 
open shop cities. Cleveland pays $1.3714 per 
hour, while 35 cities pay $1 and 21 cities 
pay less than $1 per hour. 

“STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS—Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Fort Wayne, Gary, Indian- 
apolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
Shreveport, St. Louis, Wheeling, Winnipeg 
and Youngstown pay $1.25 per hour. Of 
these cities Indianapolis and Shreveport are 
open shop cities. Denver, an open shop city, 
pays $1.1554 per hour. Dallas, E] Paso, New 
York and Portland pay $1.1214 per hour. 
Of these cities Dallas and El] Paso are open 
shop cities, while 40 cities pay $1 and less 
per hour. 


“LATHERS—Wichita Falls, an open shop 
city, pays $1.50 per hour, the highest paid in 
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the country. Akron, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Des Moines, Gary, Joliet, Omaha, Phil- 
adelphia, Rock Island, Shreveport, Sioux 
City, Tulsa, Vancouver and Youngstown pay 
$1.25 per hour. Of these cities Akron, De- 
troit, Tulsa, Omaha and Shreveport are open 
shop cities, while nine cities pay $1.1214 per 
hour and 46 cities pay $1 or less. 

“PAINTERS—Dallas and Tulsa, both open 
shop cities, pay the highest scale recorded, 
$1.50 per hour, while 38 cities pay from $1 
to $1.25 per hour and 35 cities pay less than 
$1 per hour. 

“PLASTERERS—Dallas, Oklahoma City, 
Shreveport, Tulsa and Wichita Falls, all open 
shop cities, pay the highest scale recorded, 
$1.50 per hour, while 54 cities pay from 
$1.1214 to $1.25 per hour and 15 cities pay 
$1 or less. 

“PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS— 
Sherman, Shreveport and Wichita Falls, all 
open shop cities, pay the highest scale re- 
corded, $1.50 per hour. El Paso, an open 
shop city, pays $1.3714 per hour. Dallas, 
Beaumont, Little Rock, Oklahoma City, Chi- 
cago, Tulsa, Des Moines, Gary, Joliet, Mem- 
phis, Omaha, Providence, San Francisco, 
Sioux City, St. Louis and Youngstown pay 
$1.25 per hour. Of these cities Dallas, Beau- 
mont, Little Rock, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
Omaha and Sioux City are open shop cities.” 


Japanese-British Oil Pacts. 


Control of the petroleum industry in lower 
California has passed to Great Britain and 
Japan, according to the following article 
printed in the Daily Oil News Report, Chi- 
cago: 


“Control of the petroleum industry in 
lower California has been secured by the 
British government and Japanese dominates 
the same industry in the State of Sonora, 
according to reports printed in Mexican 
newspapers which combine official and un- 
official statements. The Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce announces that AI- 
fred Mackenzie, a British subject, has been 
granted a three-year concession to explore 
and exploit all oil lands in lower California 
on government and private land included be- 
tween Santo Tomas and Punta de Canoas. 
It is officially declared the British govern- 
ment is backing Mackenzie. A similar con- 
cession has been granted a Mexican subject 
to operate the same kind of concession in 
Sonora, the territory extending about 24 
miles in length and being situated in the 
Altar district. A Japanese corporation with 
Japan government funds being the conces- 
sionaire, it is said unofficially. 
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Pulverize Your Own. 


Writing under this caption, the editor of 
Coal Age outlines the general use to which 
pulverized coal will be put in the future 
and warns coal producers to act in time to 
prevent the industry of pulverization from 
being developed by other interests. He 
writes as follows: 


“Announcement has been made that a 
company is to be formed for the pulverizing 
of coal and the delivery of the fuel thus 
pulverized to the cellars of homes. The 
company proposes to put its energies into 
developing a market for domestic pulverized 
coal in and around Kansas City. A capacity 
of 180 tons a day will be provided at once, 
and this will be increased to 360 tons in a 
short time. Steel tanks will be located in 
the basement of each house, as close to the 
furnace as possible, and their contents will 
be doled out to the burner by an electrically 
driven ‘syncronator.’ 

“Other companies of a similar character 
will be organized soon in Omaha, Buffalo and 
Salt Lake City. The coal will be delivered 
by tank wagons, from which it can be un- 
loaded much in the same way as fuel oil. 
The success in the west of the sale and de- 
livery of pulverized coal demonstrates clearly 
that this pulverized fuel is well suited for 
all kinds of heating purposes and that it can 
be delivered pulverized without difficulty. 

“Are the coal producers going to let this 
chance to enter into a manufacturing busi- 
ness pass out of their hands? Why should 
the fuel be prepared anywhere but at the 
mines? From that point it could be deliv- 
ered by specially constructed railroad cars 
or by motor trucks, according to the distance 
to be traversed. Mines that are making an 
excessive qhantity of slack and the coal 
from which is not the best kind of boiler 
fuel could enter this business with assurance 
of success, if, of course, the pulverized fuel 
they make is not unduly subject to spon- 
taneous combustion. Especially would it be 
advantageous to avoid mixing coal and thus 
producing a product of uncertain quality and 
one more liable to ignite spontaneously. 

“The project is worthy of the serious 
consideration of coal operators. Why should 
the making of pulverized coal be allowed to 
slip away as has the generating of electric 
power and the manufacture of by-product 
coke and carborundum? Nowhere can power 
be obtained cheaper than at the mine, where 
the poorest kind of fuel can be used advan- 
tageously for its generation, either pulverized 
or by means of automatic stokers, and where 
the costs of living are lower to the workmen 
than in cities and where land values for 
plant and storage are at a low limit. 


“Perhaps within ten years houses will be 
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quite generally fitted to burn coal as dust, 
for there is no question that this method of 
combustion, if properly controlled, will give 
the minimum of smoke and a maximum of 
efficiency. Is it too much to surmise that the 
use of such coal may be made obligatory by 
municipal ordinance? If this is so, it will 
be a great pity if the work of pulverization 
is so controlled by non-producers that the 
producing firms will be unable to enter the 
business and will then receive from these 
public-utility fuel pulverizers the same kind 
of pressure now being brought by present- 
day public utilities to have the price regu- 
lated by federal and state boards. Surely 
then will be appreciated the advice ‘Pul- 
verize your own.” 


Believe Coke Ovens Doomed. 


Slowly but surely, beehive coke ovens are 
disappearing, according to the Charleston 
correspondent of The Black Diamond, who 
writes as follows: 


“While there is no way of telling by 
actual figures to just what extent the dis- 
continuance of the use of beehive coke ovens 
at many plants is affecting the production 
of coke in West Virginia, yet slowly but 
surely such ovens are disappearing, as it 
becomes recognized that coke making by the 
old method involves a great waste of valuable 
by-products. 

“The latest company to discard the beehive 
ovens is the Penn-Mary Coal Company, a 
subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, and one of the larger companies oper- 
ating in the northern part of the state. That 
company has announced that the 467 beehive 
ovens of the company in the territory be- 
tween Morgantown and Kingwood will no 
longer be operated. It is strongly indicated 
that a large by-products plant may supplant 
the beehive ovens. ; 

“Commenting upon the discontinuance of 
the beehive ovens, T. J. Johns, general man- 
ager of the Penn-Mary Company, stated a 
few days ago that ‘It is gratifying to us to 
know that the beehive ovens are going into 
the discard. Millions have been wasted and 
the new era of saving all of the chemical 
value of coal has arrived. The companies 
also are beginning to see the advisability 
of placing the by-products plants at the 
mines rather than at the steel plant.’ ” 


“Blue Sky Season Upon Us.” 


The legislature is in session and the min- 
ing industry is in jeopardy. These are not 
the exact words, but they convey adequately 
the substance, of an editorial in the North- 
west Mining Truth, Spokane, Wash., which 


complains bitterly that legislators in pro- 


tecting their people from dishonest promo- 
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tion schemes too frequently consider the 
mine promoter as the arch enemy of man- 
kind. Those familiar with history will real- 
ize the following could have been written 
about many states other than Washington: 


“Once more the ‘blue-sky’ season has rolled 
around and from now on until the state 
legislature adjourns the mining business 
will face the possibility of crack-brained, 
repressive laws. The primaries are over, 
and while some ambitious law makers have 
been left at the post, others will no doubt 
arise to tilt windmills in protection of the 
innocent investor. 

“We once more reaffirm the position we 
have always taken upon this question. We 
are not averse to a law covering all ciasse; 
of promotion alike, but we are most strenu- 
ously opposed to any measure that singie; 
out the mining industry for special attack 
in the interests of so-called financial leaders 
who all have their own dull investment axes 
to grind. We are for a law that will cover 
dishonest practices to be found in every 
business, but we are against a law that 
places all but the mining business upon a 
‘holier-than-thou’ plane. 

“It is a subject for congratulation that 
Senator Fawley, author of the vicious bill 
introduced jn the last legislature, has been 
left at home by an impressive vote, in spite 
of the fact that his advertisements through- 
out the First Senatorial District carried 
prominent mention of his blue sky inten- 
tions. Maybe the result should be con- 
strued as notification that the people gen- 
erally are tired of repressive, interfering 
laws and are willing to give the state a 
chance to catch up with the march of pros- 
perity. Mining has done more for the east- 
ern portion of the state than any one other 
single industry, and will continue to add to 
its prosperity if given half a chance. 

“It is time even now to marshal the forces 
of sanity against the unthinking demand 
for such laws as have so nearly destroyed 
mining activity in Oregon, for instance, and 
which are meeting with such just condemna- 
tion in Arizona and California. Because a 
few rascals part the innocent from their 
money is no reason why all connected with 
mining operations should be placed under 
a ban. There are plenty of laws to ade- 
quately punish dishonesty and the legisla- 
ture would do well to emphasize the de- 
mand that those statutes be scrupulously 
lived up to. 

“We believe that man-to-man discussion of 
this subject will remove many misconcep- 
tions and persuade the local legislators that 
there is no necessity for special legislation 
against the mining industry. As a matter 
of fact, it is cleaner at this time than ever 
before in the history of the state and it be- 


comes necessary to scrutinize other lines 
of promotion endeavor to find flagrant dis- 
honesty in the past two years. The pro- 
posed meeting of nominated legislators of 
both parties with mining men of the city 
under auspices of the Northwest Mining 
Association is a move in the right direction 
and may be the entering wedge to better 
understanding of an industry that built 
Spokane in the first place and continues to 
largely support it in prosperity.” 


State Feels Oil Shortage. 


Some readers may have been lead to think 
that the United States government had a 
monopoly of trouble in securing fuel oil, 
but they are mistaken. The state of Cali- 
fornia for instance is having trouble as 
serious in nature, although to less an ex- 
tent, than is the government of the United 
States on the western coast. The conver- 
sion of heating apparatus in state buildings 
into coal and wood burning appliances, is 
said by the Daily Oil News Report, Chicago, 
to be considered: 


“The United States navy is not alone in 
its difficulties on obtaining fuel oil on the 
Pacific Coast. While attention has been re- 
peatedly drawn to the navy by its seizures 
of fuel oil from the Shell Company of Cali- 
fornia, the state of California has been un- 
able to contract for its winter oil supply. 
State officials and institutions in Sacra- 
mento, the state capital, are facing a seri- 
ous situation, according to W. G. MeMillin, 
State purchasing agent. No oil company, 
McMillan says, has been willing to enter 
into a cont-act or give guarantees that 200,- 
000 barrels of oil needed by the state will 
be supplied. If oil cannot be obtained in the 
usual manner, it may be found necessary to 
convert heating apparatus in state build- 
ings to burn wood or coal.* McMillan said 
oil companies have informed him that the 
federal government is using 480,000 barrels 
of fuel oil on the Pacific Coast every month. 
The companies said the shortage is due to 
the great Federal consumption.” 


WHERE IMMIGRANTS GO 


During the first six months of 1920, 430,- 
001 foreigners came to America and 288,315 
left, according to figures of the Bureau of 
Immigration. Of those who arrived 1,515 
became iron and steel workers, 412 metal 
workers other than iron and steel, and 3,801 
became miners. Of those who left the coun- 
try 174 were iron and steel workers, 106 
metal workers and 5,279 were miners. 


By C. H. 


The transportation situation throughout 
the country is steadily improving, and the 
key to the whole situation at the present 
time—coal—is beginning to be the real bright 
spot. We began the year 1919 with a small 
supply of coal brought over from the previ- 
ous year, but this supply, and. more, was 
consumed during 1919 in addition to all coal 
produced during that year because of vari- 
ous strikes both in the coal mines and on 
the railroads. Consequently the year 1920 
began with a very low supply on hand. 

Shortly after the termination of federal 
control the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion began, under its new powers conferred 
by the Transportation Act of 1920, to try to 
get. into the. coal trade practically all coal 
cars, Various orders were issued from time 
to time and because of the use of open-top 
equipment for the shipment of other com- 
modities several thousand cars were never 
assigned to the coal trade. Subsequently, 
through the issuance of numerous permits 
for the transportation of freight of an 
emergency character, the supply for the coal 
trade was further depleted, and while pro- 
duction during 1920 was greatly increased 
and reached about the average for the last 
four vears, nevertheless it appeared that the 
necessary amount of coal could not be gotten 
to the lakes before navigation closed unless 
even more drastic steps.were taken. 

The commission, in October, issued its 
service orders Nos. 20 ani 21 for the purpose 
of forcing the necessary movement to the 
lakes and getting the situation back to 
normal. The goal for production was cet 
at 12.000.000 tons per week, and figures in- 
dicate at the present time that this figure 
is being substantially exceeded. 

The new orders of the commission, effec- 
tive October 15, have increased the terri- 
tory, and all railroads east of the eastern 
boundary of the states of Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado and New Mexico are now re- 
quired to furnish coal cars to coal mines in 
preference to any other use. Heretofore the 
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roads east of the Mississippi River have been 
the only ones affected. The commission also 
eancelled all outstanding permits for the 
use of coal cars for transporting other 
freight and has indicated that it will issue 
such permits in the future only when public 
necessity seems to demand it. The order 
also contemplates preference to public util- 
ities when it is shown that such preference 
is essential. 

In addition to completing the 24,000,000 
tons required at the lates before navigation 


C. H. FARRELL 


closes, the commission’s program also con- 
templates the movement of 2,100 cars daily 
for domestic use in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
eastern Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, west- 
ern Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and 
attention is also being given to the needs 
of domestic consumers in other states. 

Not only is substantial progress being 
made in the handling of coal, but statistics 
available also show that the carriers are 
originating more revenue freight at the 
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present time than they did in the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1918 and 1919. Deferred car 
requisitions which indicate the car shortage 
show that a big improvement is being made 
and that the car shortage at the present 
time is very close to normal. There is also 
a substantial improvement in the percentage 
of cars on home lines. On October 1 the 
percentage was 30, as compared with 21.9 per 
cent when federal control ceased. 

Taken altogether the situation shows 
marked improvement over July of this year, 
and it is confidently believed that with the 
coal situation cleared up and the grain crop 
under way the carriers will again be operat- 
ing at normal speed. 


PERSONALS 


John Dern, of Salt Lake City, Utah, is in 
Washington on a visit to his daughter, Mrs. 
J. C. Dick. 


A. Scott Thompson, of Miami, Oklahoma, 
was in Washington several days during Oc- 
tober on matters before the Internal Rev- 
enue Department. 


J. C. Dick, chief of the Natural Resources 
Subdivision, Internal Reventie Service, is 
in Denver to attend the annual convention 
of the American Mining Congress. 


Wade Kurtz, of Kansas City, Mo., has re- 
turned home after spending several days at 
the capital. 


L. C. Church, formerly of Joplin, Mo., now 
of Victoria, B. C., is at the Shoreham and 
attending to tax matters for his company. 


J. F. Callbreath, secretary of the American 
Mining Congress, left Washington headquar- 
ters October 24 for Denver, where he will 
remain until after the annual meeting, No- 
vember 15-19. 


Carl Scholz, vice president of the Raleigh- 
Wyoming Coal Co., the big concern develop- 
ing 18,000 acres on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Virginian railroads, will take a va- 
eation next month by going to the conven- 
tion of the American Mining Congress in 
Penver, and then on to California for a week 
or two. 
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Charles Mitke, chairman of the Committee 
on Standardization of Metal Mines of the 
American Mining Congress, made an in- 
teresting talk before the New Mexico Chap- 
ter, on October 4, on the work of his com- 
mittee and of the organization as a whole. 
Mr. Mitke is at Tyronne, New Mexico, in 
consultation with the engineers of the Burro 
Mountain Copper Co. in the standardizing 
of stopes at their Tyronne properties. 


Dr. Henry Mace Payne, of Andrade & 
Eyre, New York City, was in Washington 
during the month on matters before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Dr. 
Payne is also chairman of the Coal Export 
Committee of the American Mining Con- 
gress, 


Harry L. Day, director of the American 
Mining Congress, has returned to his home 
in Wallace, Idaho, after a short trip to 
Washington, New York and eastern points. 


Axel P. Ramstedt, comptroller of the Her- 
cules Mining Company, Wallace, Idaho, was 
in Washington on tax matters during the 
month. 


Bulkeley Wells, president of the American 
Mining Congress, left New York early in 
October for his home in Denver. After a 
short vacation and hunting trip he will be 
at Denver headquarters until after the an- 
nual convention. 


Dorsey A. Lyons, in charge of mine exper- 
iment work for the Bureau of Mines, will 
attend the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. 


Dr. F. G. Cottrell, director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, will address the 
twenty-third annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress on the work of the 
bureau. Dr. Cottrell will leave Washington 
for Denver about November 10. 


MEETING ON EDUCATION IN COAL 
MINING COMMUNITIES 


The U. S. Bureau of Education has called 
a conference in Pittsburgh on November 
26-27 of coal operators and school authorities 
for promoting public school instruction of 
benefit to students in coal mining communi- 
ties, including employed students. All coal 
operators are invited to send representatives. 
T. T. Reed, of the Bureau of Mines, will 
speak on “The Interest of the Coal Company 
in the Education of the Community.” 


CONDUCTED BY 


1,351,953—Neils D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio. 
Assigned to Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

LOADING MACHINE. 
The extremely limit- 
ed vertical dimen- 
sions of the working 
places, and the ne- 
} cessity for placing 
i roof supporting tim- 
bers relatively close 
to the working faces, 
present difficulties to 
the adaptation of me- 
chanical loaders to 
use in coal mines. 
One of the greatest 
difficulties is to so 
support the conveyor 
element of the ma- 
chine that ‘coal may 
at all times be de- 
livered to, and dis- 
tributed along, a pit 
car placed upon the 
mine track in the 
rear of the machine, while the receiving end 
of the conveyor may be made available to 
receive coal at any part of the working face. 
The machine comprises, primarily a con- 
veyor member of the well known chain and 
scraper type, having a horizontal receiving 
part adapted to rest upon the floor of the 
mine adjacent the working face, an upwardly 
and rearwardly inclined central part and a 
horizontal part adapted to extend above the 
conveniently placed car to deliver the ma- 
terial thereto, and supporting members 
adapted to facilitate positioning the said 
conveyer member for use, and for moving 
it from place to place. The machine consti- 
tutes a self-contained structure which, when 
used in conjunction with the auxiliary parts 
provided therefor, may be easily handled by 
the miner and his helper and moved about 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 


JOHN BoyLe, JR. 


the mine and so positioned that its receiving 
portion will be convenient to material at any 
part of the working face, and its delivery 
end above the car which is to be loaded. 


1,352,072—-F. J. Lyster, Broken Hill, New 
South Wales, Australia. Assigned to Min- 
erals Separation North American Corpora- 
tion. 


FLOTATION APPARATUS specially applicable 
where a centrifugal pump is employed for 
aerating the pulp. Where a number of 
flotation vessels and centrifugal pumps are 
arranged in series each pump withdraws the 
material from the bottom of one _ vessel, 
agitates it and delivers it to the next flota- 
tion vessel. Means are provided such as an 
inlet pipe, for feeding in the required amount 
of frothing agent, as well as the necessary 
amount of air into a suction pipe communi- 
cating with each pump. It has been usual to 
control the delivery of the pump by adjust- 
ing the admission of air to it. The object 
of the present invention is to control auto- 
matically the delivery of the pump by con- 
trolling automatically the quantity of air 
admitted to it, according to the level of the 
liquid in the flotation vessel. Thus any 
slight variation in the flow between any two 
vessels may be adjusted in the running of 
the plant itself and the liquid in the various 
vessels maintained at a constant level. 

The illustrated adaptation of the present 
invention comprises a float arranged in a 
separating vessel, a cock on the air intake 
pipe of the apparatus and a connection be- 
tween the float and cock, so that the air 
supply is reduced as the level of liquid in 
the separating vessel falls. 


1,352,169—A Ball, Clearmont, N. H. As- 
signed to Jeffrey. Mfg. Co. 


MINING MACHINE provided with improved 
means for feeding and guiding a mining 
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machine while it is performing the cutting 
operation. In order to hold the cutter chain 
and cutter bar in the desired relation against 
the work as the machine is fed along, guid- 
ing means are provided, the same consisting 
of one or more ropes, cables or other flexible 
guiding members, kept under tension ard 
so associated with the machine that the 
cutter bar, as it travels, is held up to the 
work without the necessary use of rails or 
other like guiding support. In the illus- 
trated form of the invention there is pro- 
vided for this purpose flexible guiding 
means, in the form of a wire rope or cable 
presenting two portions or lengths, each 
connected to a fixed support, one on the ad- 
vancing side of the machine and the other on 
the receiving side thereof, and one connected 
to the machine relatively adjacent its wall 
or cutting end and the other relatively near 
the opposite end thereof. 


1,353,422—E. C. Robinson, Douglas, Ariz. 
Fifty-five one hundredths assigned to Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation. 


Rapsie. The object of the present inven- 
tion is to provide means for so seating the 
rabble arm in the rabble shaft that a bearing 
of maximum length will be afforded the arm 
and at the game time a boss of minimum 
length only need be provided upon the outer 
shaft of the rabble. The advantage of the 
invention is that the inner end of the arm 
as a whole is given a bearing of maximum 
length in the rabble shaft, although the boss 
in itself is very short. As a result the 
rabble arm is enabled to better resist the 
stresses to which it is subjected in operating 
upon the ore distributed upon the hearths 
of the furnace and there is little or no like- 
lihood of the bosses being burned out. 


1,354,031—B. H. Dosenbach, Butte, Mon- 
tana. 


FLOTATION APPARATUS designed for use with 
that process of flotation wherein the pre- 
liminary mixing of oil with pulp is dis- 
pensed with and where the oil or modifying 
agent is introduced into the pulp as a gas 
or vapor in admixture with air; means are 
provided for controlling the proportion of 
air and modifying agent and also the pres- 
sure of the mixture; the mixture is intro- 
duced under regulated pressure into the ore 
pulp. 


1,351,835—H. L. Charles, Butte, Montana. 
METHOD OF FEEDING OrEs into a reverbera- 
tory furnace consisting in dropping the 
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same upon the hearth in such a manner as 
to provide piles or mounds at frequent in- 
tervals. 


1,351,945—John R. Dulany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

METHOD OF CLEANING OIL WELLS consisting 
in introducing water into the well, adding 
a dry compound of alkali metal hydrate and 
aluminum to the water; permitting the solu- 
tion thus formed to remain in the well for 
a period sufficient for the heat generated by 
the mixture to soften the oil and wax ad- 
hering to the sides of the well and then 
pumping it out. 


1,353,451—Walter G. Burns, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

DRIVING MECHANISM FOR ORE CONCENTRAT- 
ORS. 


1,352,636—Theodore Stretton, Cardiff, 
Wales, and John W. Jones, Cannock, Eng- 
land. Assigned to Hasland & Stretton, Ltd. 
MINER’S ELEctTRIC LAMP. 


1,352,653—Herbet V. 
Borough, Pa. 
MINE-HAUL. 


Brown, Cherrytree 


1,352,727—George R. Delanater, Steelton, 
Pa. 
MINERAL WASHING APPARATUS. 


1,352,882—David H. Donegan, Saw Pit, 
Colo. 

HYDRAULIC CLASSIFIER. 

1,353,054—N. D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio. 


Assigned to Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

MINING MACHINE adapted to cut the kerf 
at or near the mine floor, having an im- 
proved mechanism for adjusting the cutter 
arm to different heights and inclinations and 
improved power mechanism for driving the 
track wheels. 


1,353,096 and 1,353,097—J. W. Vanmeter, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Ore STAMP MILLs. 


1,353,995—William E. Greenawalt, Denver, 
Colo. 
ELECTROLYTIC APPARATUS. 


plants where. Oxweld Apparatus is 
regular equipment, long, costly delays 
are unknown. 

There is no enforced idleness while 
broken parts are being replaced from 
distant factories—no profit-eating waste 
of time. 

The Oxwelder’s torch is instantly 
accessible—breaks are repaired, worn 
parts rebuilt, under your own roof. In 
an incredibly short time the wheels are 
turning again, thanks to Oxweld. 

Very often serious trouble is avoided 
by the timely use of Oxweld on weak- 
ened or damaged machinery. 

There are Oxweld Service Engineers 
in over fifty cities why not write, wire 
or telephone to any of the addresses 
below for immediate attention. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


W orld’s Largest Maker of Equipment 
for Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 


—don’t wait 


0-533 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery. 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, s. 

Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARCHITECTS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., 
Haute, Ind? 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


ASSAYERS 
Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 


Inc., Terre 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 


New York. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

w. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Co! 


lo. 
Co., Denver, 


Th Ral 


Colo. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 
Jacobsen “ey Mar- 
tte Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 

mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


ALANCES 


colo. 


BALL MILLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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Co., 


Denver, 


INDEX 


BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 100 W. 
fist St., New York, N. Y. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, IL 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BIT SHARPENERS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BLOWERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., 

Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Co., 


Hazleton, 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ul. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Penna. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

h hd 


Pp Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


Inc., 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CEMENT CLOTH 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CHAINS 


fg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse C hain Co., Eeoes, N. Y. 

Steph Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Iu. 


Kansas 


Cincin- 
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933 Liberty Avenue 


Speaking of Americanism— 


there is no better or simpler method for 
teaching it to your coal miners than with 


GRAPHOSCOPE Jr. 


Studies that now appear dull to the pupil 
by ordinary text book methods of instruc- 
tion teem with interest when taught by 
visual educational system. 

Safety-First lessons are never forgotten when shown on the screen. 


Let us explain how most of the big mining companies are adopting 
this wonderful machine—it places you under no obligation 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite——-W ood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


3 Catalogue ‘‘M"’ upon request 


_BUETTNER SHELBURNE 
MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Supplies for Electrical 
Coal Mining Machinery 


Wabash 4557 


| 
| 
TERRE HAUTE, IND., U.S. A. | 
| SOUTH THIRD STREET | 
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CHEMICALS 

The Barrett Company, 90 West St., 
New York City. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 100 William St., New York. 


CHEMISTS 

Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 

mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., A. om 99 John 
St., New York Ci 
W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 
Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

Automatic Reclosing Cireuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, O., 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ham- 


Inc., 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., P. 


a. 

CLUTCHES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co , 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Hl. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Neale & Cass Philadelphia, 
a. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. uis, Mo. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


HANDLING MACHIN- 


Terre 


Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 

Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Hl. 


COAL LOADING MACHINES 
Company, Knoxville, 
en 
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COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Blidg., Chicago, Hl. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ul. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, UL. 


COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY 

Deister Concentrator 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, HL. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, Ill. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


COILS (Choke) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Co., The, 


Au- 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 


netic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ers 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Deister Concentrator 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
lity. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


Co., The, 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Co., 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 

Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Mc€or- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jetirey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 5S. 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


Co., 


Michigan 


‘a. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, lil. 
CONVEYORS, COAL 
a Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
awe Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
L ink- Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, Ill. 
CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, 
FLIGHTS 
Hend.ick Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Carbondale, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Au- 


Au- 


Au- 


Au- 


PANS AND 


P Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
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MANUFACTURING rq THRU SOUTHWEST 


United Mining Machinery 


Is Based on Actual Experience 
: in the Fields— and Gives Service 


ZINC and LEAD 


Complete Mine and 
Mill Equipment 


COAL 


Complete Equipment from 
Tipple to Shaft Cars 


HOISTS CAGES 

SCREENS WEIGH PANS 
CRUSHERS HOISTS 

ROLLS STEAM SHOVEL PARTS 
JIG IRONS CRUSHERS 
ELEVATORS CARS 

TABLES SCREENS 

CARS TIPPLES AND TIPPLE 
WHEELS IRONS 

PUMPS, Ete. PUMPS 


FROGS, SWITCHES, Ete. 
SEND FOR “UNITED” CATALOGS 


UNITED IRON WORKS, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EIRON WORKS INC} 
FOR SERVICE 


| THE OVERSTROM | 


Running-in-oil Motion 


| has the least number of parts and abso- | 
|| lutely the best record for long life and | 
|| efficiency of any motion on the market. 
It is interchangeable with the open type 
motion used on the older makes of Over- 
| strom tables. 


| THE DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Diagonal Deck Coal Wash- 
ing and Ore Concentrating Table 
Main Cffice, Factory and Test Plant 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


The Streeter- Amet 
Weight Recorder 


Gives an accurate automatic 
printed weight of each tipple 
car as it passes over the scale 
platform. 

By substituting this mechanical 
accuracy for human fallibility 
the cost of weighing and the’ 
chance of errors in tipple 
weights are both materially re- 
duced. 


Complete descriptive bulletin 
on request 


Streeter -Amet Weighing 
& Recording Co. 


4101 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


M-S-A First Aid 
Contest and 
Practice 
Outfits 


Start training 
how—let your 

men go in to win in 
thecontests. Send for 

folder giving complete de- 
tails of this steel box equip. 
ped with all the materials sug- 
gested by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Kan.; 808 Post St., Seattle, 
Wash.; 403 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Il.; 82 Fulton St., 
New York; 4236 King St., Denver, Colo.; First National Bank 
Bldg., Benton, Ill. ; 268 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.; 154 
N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Bluefield, W. Va. 


“Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety" 
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CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


cou 


Nicholson, 
Barre, Pa 


COUPONS 

Allison Coupon Co., 
tnd. 

CRANES 

Link-Belt Co.. 
Chicago, Hl. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

American Pulverizer Co.. 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


& Co., Wilkes- 


Indianapolis, 


910 S. Michigan Ave., 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora. 

United Works Co., 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

American coagg Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. “058 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CYANIDE 

Cyanamid Co., New York, 


Kansas 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ul. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg.. Chicago, UL. 


MeCor- 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute. Ind. 
Wellman-Lewis Co.. Hibernian 


Bidg.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co. 
Ohio, 
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, Canton, 


DRAG LINES 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver — Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Colo. 


DRILLS, CORE 


ouman ros.. u su 
Hoff B Punxsutawne) 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


ae eral Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Sais. Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus. Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co. 


Denver, 


Pa. 


Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DRILLS, ROCK 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
ver, Colo. 

oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Den- 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 
7 Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DRUMS (Magnetic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St... Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRYERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Il. 

Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, U1. 


DUMP CARS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Pont Powder Co., The E. I. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Hercules Powder Co., 
Del. 


Co., 


910 S. Michigan Ave., 


Wilmington, 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DYNAMOS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Goodman Mfg. Co.. Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-C halmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

General Electric Co. ., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., 
Haute, Ind. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


, Inc., , Terre 


MA- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Th. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co.. 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
cora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Ill. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


Co., Au- 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hil. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. 


& Co., 
Barre, Pa. 


Wilkes- 


ENGINES 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Worthington Pump & Machiner 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor 
City. 


=== 


Are successfully handling a large number of complex 
ores today. We would be interested in testing a sample 
of your ore. Dings high-tensity Magnetic Separators 
may have an important place on your flow sheet. 
simplify your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 
100 Smith Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 
DENVER, 1718 California Street, 
DETROIT, 18 Columbia Street, West , 
RICHMOND, VA., 905 Fourth Avenue. 


ROEBLING 


Wire Rope 


The wire rope of quality and service 
1840—1920 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


SAFETY 
COMBINE + ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features 

Sure to please 

Can be rented or bought 

Rental price saved in a few days 

Purchase price saved in a fewmonths 

Ask us to send full information. Mention 
if Member of Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Grade-One liquid 
Creosete Of 


Save That Timber 


Carbosota is a pure coal-tar creosote oil 
especially developed for non-pressure 
treatments. It is the recognized stand- 
ard wood preservative, meeting Govern- 
ment requirements. 

For Further Details, Address 


The Gault Company 


New York Cleveland Birmingham Salt Lake City 
Milwaukee Youngstown Bethlehem Chicago 


Cincinnati Kansas City Seattle Bangor 
Toledo Elizabeth Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Peoria Washington Columbus 
Buffalo Boston Detroit Dallas 
Atlanta Johnstown Richmond Baltimore 
St. Louis New Orleans Nashville Duluth 
Lebanon Latrobe Omaha Houston 


Jenver Jacksonville 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B 
Halifax, N.S Sidney, N.S. 
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ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers 
kee, Wis 

Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Co., Milwau- 


& Supply Co., 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City, 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 

Hi. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., 
Exchange, Chicago, Hl. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg.. Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus. Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Insurance 


Ham- 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, 
Wellman-Lewis Co.. Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 


The Crane Co., 8338 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


EXPLOSIVES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfz. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Jefirey “Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec., & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, Ill 


FILTERS (Water) 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 
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FILTER CLOTH (Metallic) 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co.. The, St. 
uis, Mo. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cam! fia Sts., Phila., Pa. 


FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


FLOTATION OILS 
The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
jew York City. 
General Naval Stores Co., 90 West 
St., New York City. 


FLOW METERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 


FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St.. Chicago, Hl. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 


FRAMES 
Wellman-Lewis 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GASKETS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, IL. 


GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady 


Co., Hibernian 


MECHANICAL 


Jeffrey Co., 

Link-Belt Co.., 

Chicago, Hl. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
a 


Columbus, Ohio. 
910 S. Michigan Ave., 


Au- 


Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERAL SHEET AND 
LIGHT STRUCTURAL 
WORK 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y 


Co., 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

GREASES 


Ohio Grease Co. 


Loudenville, Ohio. 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 


ley) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HANGERS (Sanitary Clothes) 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Hl. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

= Electric Co., Schenectady, 


17th 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HIGH INTENSITY MAG- 
NETS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City 

Link-Belt Co., 910S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Wellman-Seaver Morgan Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
pg 115 Broadway, New York 
sity. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
. Erie St., Chicago, Hl. 

Lidgerwood no Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York Ci 

Link-Belt Co. “10S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, Ill. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Midwest Steel & 
Denver, Colo. 
United [ron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 
a Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
> 
a. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes, Robert & 
Danville, Il. 

Lidgerwood Mfz. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


Au- 


Iron Works Co., 


Kansas 


Bros., Inc., 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Co., 
io. 
United States 
York City. 


The B. F., 


Rubber Co., 


Akron, 


New 


=== 
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THE CENTRAL Frog & Switcy Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 

Portable Track, Rail Braces 

and Track Material of every 
description 


Prompt Shipment Write Us 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 
tion. Let us tell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 


CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles 
’ 


Calif., U.S. A. 


Automatic Reclosing 
Circuit Breaker . 
The Circuit Breaker with Brains 


KNOWS 


NOT ONLY WHEN 
TO OPEN 


BUT ALSO 


WHEN TO 
RECLOSE 


AND DOES IT 


AUTOMATICALLY 
Let’s Get Acquainted 


The AutomaticfReclosing 


Circuit Breaker Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL AUTOMATIC BREAKERS 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


MERCHANDISE 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 
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HOSE (Rubber) 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., 
Ohio. 

United States Rubber Co., 
York City. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor' 
City 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 

Coot Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Shourds-Stoner Co., 
Haute, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 
oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 


ELECTRIC 
Electric Railway E 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
¥. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSU LATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Akron, 


New 


Inc., Terre 


t Co., 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Se hemee tady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Obio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Be 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 


CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J 
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JACKS 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Hl. 

Electrie Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


JIGS 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ul. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


JOINTS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. 
Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Michigan 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS (Carbon) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.. ¥. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEATHER BELTING 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 
Chicago Belting Co.. Chicago, Il. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, HL 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, I. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥ 


McCor- 


Goodman Co., Chicago, Ul. 

lronton Engine Co., lronton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


STORAGE 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 


MAGNETIC CONCENTRA- 
TORS 


D'ngs Magnetic Separator Co., 100 


Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MAGNETIC DRUMS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee. Wis. 

MAGNETS (Electro) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (Standard and 
Special) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MATS AND MATTING 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, UL. 


MILLS, BALL 


Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. -» 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


MILLS, STAMP 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


kee, Wis. 
Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 
Wellman-Lewis 


Bidg., 


Milwau- 
& Supply Co., 


Co., Hibernian 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MINE COCKS 
Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Chicego, UL. 


The Crane 
Ave.. 


What Are You Doing With That Prospect ? 


Consult with us as to its development. We will contract for 
all or any part of the work—Developing the prospect; 
building your mill, cyanide plant, or smelter; roads, trams or 
railroads; dams and pipe lines. Our engineers have had many 
years of practical mining experience. Write for estimates. 


WELLMAN LEWIS CO., 


If you are in need of 
any pulverizers or 
| Jt « crushers for reducing 
| hard and other re- 
fractory materials at 
the lowest upkeep 
cost and horsepower, 
write us. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ol of 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘‘Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip” Clamp 


Combination Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

MINING ENGINEERS 

Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


MINING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Terre 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 
James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 
. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

Colo. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply 

é Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINERAL MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

B® and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Co.. 


297 


Co., 


Canton, 


17th 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
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MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


N. Y. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 


OILS, FLOTATION, CREO- 
SOTE 

The Barrett Company, New York 
City. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
York City. 


ORE CRUSHERS 
Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 


New 


Co., 


ORE FEEDERS 
Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 


ORE SEPARATORS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


& Supply Co.. 


Co., Ham- 


OXYGEN BREATHING 
PARATUS 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

PACKING 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


AP- 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. ‘ 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. 
Del. 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 

ver, Colo. 
PICKING 
E. 


TABLES 


Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio 

Jeffrey Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, I. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


PIPE BENDS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


Co., Au- 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE COVERINGS 
Mikesell Bros. Co.. 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


PIPE (Wood) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Je 


Penn 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


POWER SHOVELS 


Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville. 
Tenn. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Mic higan Ave., 
Chicago, UL. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

PULLEYS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Co., Au- 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, MILL 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

United Iron Works, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS, POWER 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
%. 


Kansas 


/ 

|_| 


Services: Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc. Services: 


Coal-Mine Engineering Designing of Steel, 


Soreeuane, Surface and Un- ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS Reinforced Concrete and 
derground. 


limber Structures. 
Technical Examinations and Formerly Shourds-McCormick Co. 
Reports. _ Land Drainage. 
of Tipples. ( emer and 
Steel and Wood, and School Buildings. 
their iis nae HARRIS TRUST BEDG. Heating and Ventilation 
Mechanical and Electrical 111-117 West Monroe Street of Buildings 
Equipment CHICAGO, III. gs. 
Mine Buildings, Power Plants, 


Industrial Housing. 


Apartment-houses, 
Municipal and Private 


Hospitals 
Wat and Sewerage Sys- TRIBUNE BLDG. Landscape Designing. 
721-752 Wabash Avenue Parks, Boulevards and 
Plants. TERRE HAUTE, IND. Private Estates. 


BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 


for ball mills MINE PUMPS 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. The Deming Company 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. Salem Ohio 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


General BALANCES AND 
| Company | WEIGHTS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
| @5 Broad Street for Scientific Purposes 
| Made by : 
| Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coais, THOMPSON BALANCE co. 


Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, etc. Denver, Colorado 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


Mica Insulations 


BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. 
mable Jute. 


Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, 
Non-Inflammable. Black Jack Waterproof. 


OLD SAIL CLOTH 
MIKESELL BROTHERS CO. 


156-178 North LaSalle St., CHicaco 
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PUMPS, STEAM 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
maa 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
‘orp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co.. Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass C to., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago. Ul. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RESPIRATORS 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., 
Ohio. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 
Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 


RECEIVER SEPARATORS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave.. Chicago, 


ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Akron, 


Co., 


Co., Den- 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
41st St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee. Wis. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


100 W 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, IIL 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


ROTARY DUMPS 

Car-Dumper 
Chicago, 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. 
Ave., Chicago, ILL. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


SAFETY MAGNETS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 


Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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& Equipment Co., 


Michigan 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 


Ham- 


SAW RIGS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SCREENS 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 

uis, Mo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 

mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


SCREENS (Gravit 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


Ave., 


Co., Au- 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Holmes Bros., Inc., Robert, 
Danville, Ill. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 

uis, Mo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 

rora, Il 


SCREENS, ROLLED SLOT 
a Wire Co., The, St. 
Vio. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 


SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 
Wet) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SEPAR ATORS (Steam & Oil) 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SHOVELS 

Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

SHOVELS 
Electric) 

Myers-Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


(Steam, Gas and 


SIGNAL SETS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
oO. 


SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SMELTERS 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ul. 

Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SPELTER 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


SPLICE, CABLE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

SPOUTS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

STEEL (Mining) 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfz. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORES (Company Coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., 
Haute, Ind. 


STRUCTURAL 
IRON 


Inc., Terre 


STEEL AND 
Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


SURVEYORS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., 
Haute, Ind. 


Inc., Terre 
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The Wm. Cory-Mann George Corporation 


E. D. ENNEY, President J. W. Darville, Gen. Sales Mgr. 
Pocahontas Smokeless Pennsylvania Steam 
New River Smokeless C M ¢ Youghiogheny Screened Gas 
Kanawha Gas and Splint Fairmont Screened Gas 


Cable Address All Offices ‘‘Coreman”’ 


ALL RAIL BUNKERS EXPORT, General Offices: 26 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: Newport News Norfolk Baltimore Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 
Safety Fuse 


“EXPLOSIVES” 
Gold Medal Dynamite 
Black Diamond 


Permissibles 
For use in all mining, quarry | ALL GRADES TO FILL EVERY 
and agricultural blasting | REQUIREMENT 


— BLASTING SUPPLIES 


— Illinois Powder Mfg. Co 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 1548-51 PIERCE BUILDING - 3 LOUIS 


COMPANY Works: Grafton, Mlinois 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Memphis, Kansas City 


Office and Factory 
DENVER COLORADO And Many Other Distributing Points 


Sinclair Coal Company 


General Offices: Gloyd Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Branch Offices Joplin, Mo. Omaha, Neb. Pittsburg, Kans. Henryetta, Okla. 
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SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.,. Milwau- 
kee, is. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts.. Phila.. Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES. FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 
Union Electric Co.. Pittsburgh. Pa. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co.. Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

— Electric Co.. Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLES 


Jacobsen &*Schraeder. Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg.. Chicago, Ll. 

Link-Belt Co.. 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co.. 
mick Bldg... Chicago, Ill. 


McCor- 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co.. McCor- 
mick Bide... Chicage. 
Shourds-Stoner Co.. Inc., Terre 


Haute. Ind. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder. Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg.. Chicage. HL. 

Jefirey Mfg. Co.. 958 Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 5. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. LL. 

& Schaefer Co.. McCor- 

mick Bidg.. Chicage. Ii. 

Stephens-Adamsem Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cimnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRAPS 

Nicholson & Co., W. 
Barre, Pa. 

TROLLEY FROGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 


town, Pa 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


H., Wilkes- 


TROLLEY 


Clamps 


Hangers and 


\ 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
General klectric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohioe Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 

. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St.. Chicago, HL 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. — 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Flee. & Mfg 
East Pitteburgh, Pa. 


UNIONS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Co., 


VALVES 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. LL 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila.. Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ul. 


WASHERIES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


McCor- 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co, Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 


mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York. 


Ham- 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


WET MAGNETIC SEPA’tA- 
TORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Roebling Sons, 
Trenton, N. 
United States 
York City. 


The John A., 


Rubber Co., New 


WIRE CLOTH 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 


and New York. 


WORMS 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria St«., Phila., Pa. 


Wheel and 


(Worm 


ZINC (Rolled 
Strips) 


Sheets and 


Zine Co., Peru, 


UTAH 
COPPER 
COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY 
UTAH 


WESTERN COAL 
AND MINING CO. 


There is No Better Quality or 
Preparation 


“FLEMING” 


AND 
“DUNKIRK 
Deep Shaft Southern Kansas Coal 


“JENNY LIND” 


AND 


“DENNING” 


Arkansas Semi-Anthracite 


“SUPERBA” 


‘*Lexington Block 


GEO. J.L. WULFF 


GENERAL SALES AGENT 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


G. M. STRATTON 


Treasurer and Manager 


SALT LAKE IRON 
AND STEEL CO. 


SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Structural Steel 
Steel Castings 
Iron Castings 
Brass Castings 

Mining Machinery and 
Supplies 


GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS 


540 WEST SEVENTH SO. 
PHONE WAS, 2343 


These two superior coals, produced 
in the heart of Utah’s richest field, 
have won the patronage of house- 


holders, manufacturers and users of 
steam and gas coals throughout the 
west. There can be no better all- 
purpose fuels. 


Mined and Shipped exclusively 
by the 


UTAH FUEL 
COMPANY 
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At Washington 


ASHINGTON has acquired a new significance since 

the unprecedented burdens of Government finance 
have staggered industry with the cost of war and its after- 
math. 

MAINTENANCE of the United States now demands 
five billion dollars per year—collected by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


COLLECTION of five billion dollars, largely self-as- 
sessed, inevitably means uncertainty and economic stress in 
the process, under any tax law. The present code provokes 
genuine confusion that can only be ameliorated by genuine 
co-operation between the taxpayer and the Treasury 
Department. 

The American Mining Congress, acting as an unofficial 
intermediary, is striving to be of aid both to you and the 
Revenue Bureau in solving the peculiar problems that 
inherently attach to the mineral industry. 

The American Mining Congress, an organization of 
service, representing the basic industry of forty-two states, 
speaks 

FOR YOU 


Write 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


MUNSEY BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Standard Ball Mill 
Decreases Production Expenses 


The following sizes kept in stock for immediate 
shipment 


Size of Mill Horse-Power 


6x6 12,000 86 38,000 
10,000 74 26,000 
5x4 6,000 35 14,000 
4x4 3,200 18 10,500 
4x3 2,500 14 9,500 

~ 3x3 1,000 6 5,000 


Write for Ball Mill Bulletin 
The Morse Bros. Machinery and 
Supply Company 
DENVER COLORADO 


Tintic Standard Mining Co. 


422 Judge Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Chief Consolidated Mining Co. 


Eureka, Utah 


are the Standard Sand and 
Tailings Pump and will be 
found in use in almost every 
large milling operation in 
thiscountry. Bulletin 79a 


Krogh Pump Machinery Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Perforated Metal Screens 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Trough 


General 
eet 
and Light 
Structural 
ork 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. | 


The Mackie-Clemens Fuel Co. 
Producers Famous 


SOUTHERN KANSAS COAL 
Steam and Domestic 
also 
ARKANSAS, SEMI-ANTHRACITE 


Smokeless, Coking, Free-Burning, 
Low Sulpbur 


General Sales Office, 
DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 

and circles, battery plates, etchers', engrav- 

ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 


203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Janney FLOTATION MACHINES 


are made in two sizes: The “Little” Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “‘Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more per day. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 

oth are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 
to flotation. 

The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
effect upon flotation to that obtained by having a 
screened or classified circulating load through any 
crushing medium. 

e make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 
Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT Co. 
Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Inc. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 

SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 

OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 

Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 

MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 

SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 

Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 

Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 

Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON :: :: :: NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Str ce 
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H. M. Ferguson, Pres 


A. F. Ferguson, Vice-Pres. 


L. M. Ferguson, Sec’y-Treas. 


Ferguson-Spears Coal Co. 
SUBMARINE COAL 


Trade Name Copyrighted 


BEST FOR STEEL PRODUCTS AND DOMESTIC 
CLINTON, IND. 


Farmers Fuel 
Company 


Farmers and 


Morning Glory 
COALS 


MINES: HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 


_ RIALTO BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


F. W. LUKINS, President 


St. Louis and O'Fallon 
Coal Company 


St Louis, Mo. 


PRODUCERS OF 
STANDARD COAL 


Capacity of Mines 


5000 TONS DAILY 


THOMAS M. JENKINS, President. 


ADOLPHUS BUSCH,III, Vice-Pres. 
GEO. E. KAUFFMANN, Secy-Treas. 


White Ash Coal Company 


_ SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. 


Exclusive Sales Agents for 


MADISON COUNTY MINING COMPANY 


MINES: 
Edwardsville, Ill., Wabash R. R. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Producers of White Ash Mount Olive Coal 
T. R. HARRIS, President 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


WE BUY NUGGETS 
GOLD DUST OR ORES 


We have had so many occasions to buy ores, con- 
centrates, amalgam, bullion or nuggets, containing 
gold, silver or platinum, that we are now purchasing 
this material in both small and large quantities. Ship 
them to us, by mail or express. We will send you by 
return mail the highest market value in spot cash, and 
will return your goods within ten days if you are not 
satisfied with the amount we send you. Small shippers 
given the same prompt, careful attention as large 
shippers. Nothing is too small or too large for us to 

andle. We buy anything containing gold, silver or 
platinum. Bank references. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
214 LENNOX BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRATTICE CLOTH o 
Jute Duck 
Non-inflammable and Waterproof 
ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
ces 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Don’t Trust to blind Luck. 
Use _ discretion, post unmis- 
takable SIGNS of Danger and 
Caution. 

Create a SAFETY ATMOS- 
PHERE --- educate your em- 


re ployee and public in Safety. 
THE HELPING HAND Reduce Compensation and 


Public Liability Premiums and increase efficiency by 
posting and using 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION SIGNS AND TAGS. 
The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEEO AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.6 SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Company 


DIAMOND DRILL 
CONTRACTORS 


BOATMEN’S BANK BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


== 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 


Ne Bertha Coal Company 


General Offices 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH DETROIT 


TRADE 


“WINIFREDE COAL” Sold By 


| WINIFREDE LUMP—Big and Blocky. Stocks like 


| BELMONT LUMP —Especially prepared, hard and 


| BELMONT MINE RUN—Both Splint and Gas. Less 


MARK 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF ALL Clinchfield Fuel Company 
WEST VIRGINIA SPLINTS, BOTH IN 
QUALITY AND PREPARATION 


Washed---Sprayed---Shaker Screened 


INSPECTED INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE MINES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cannel. 

WINIFREDE WASHED EGG & NUT—Shaker 
Screened, Washed and Sprayed. An ideal domestic 
coal for cook stoves and ranges and unexcelled for 
gas producing purposes. é 9 

WINIFREDE WASHED PEA—Unequalled for gen- LI H F IELD 
eration of steam and particularly adapted for under- 
feed furnaces and automatic stokers. 

WINIFREDE COAL is mined exclusively at Winifrede, 
Kanawha Co., W.Va. Demand original bills of lading. 


BELMONT COAL. 


THESE MINES ARE OPERATED BY THE WINIFREDE COAL CO. 


chunky, a good stock and holds fire overnight. 


than 1% sulphur, a good steam and gas producer. Min ed By 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Delivery at 
Newport News, Va.—Hampton Roads 


WINIFREDE COAL CO. Clinchfield Coal Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI, OHIO Dante, Virginia 
FRANK B. STEWART, President 


ORCHARD COAL COMPANY 


“Williamson County” Coal 


Mine: PITTSBURG, ILL. Office: CHICAGO, ILL. 


|= 
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-MORRIS-RUN- COAL: MINING: COMPANY: 


GENERAL OFFICES 
‘MINER S-BANK:BUILDING: 
‘WILKES -BARRE PA.- 


MINES ATMORRIS RUN PA. 


ON LINES OF 


NY.CRR.Co.ann ERIE RR.Co. 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS 


OPERATORS COAL SALES COMPANY 


1 MILK STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 


At Your Service 
| 


It You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments. the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 

The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

Perhaps there is no question before the American people 
which more vitally affects each individual than that 
of Coal. 

As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation 
system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, and 
is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of 
the country. 

There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 

The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking 
by the genius who attracts their eyes with statements 
that are extravagant and founded but on half a truth. 

They do not stop to analyze these facts: 

Coal is the essentia! in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 

National control necessarily means political control. 

If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal oper- 
ators. Are you familiar with its position upon this vital sub- 
ject? Do you know wkat it is doing to help meet the situation? 


ADDRESS: 
Washington Headquarters, Munsey Building 


For Information 
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-Pocahontas Company 


1503-09 North American Building 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Tide Water Piers 
LAMBERTS POINT, VA. 


MINES IN McDOWELL CO., W. VA. 
ON NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


Crozer Coal & Coke Co. 
Upland Coal & Coke Co. 
Powhatan Coal & Coke Co. 
Lynchburg Coal & Coke Co. 
Eureka Coal & Coke Co. 
Peerless Coal & Coke Co. 
Page Coal & Coke Co. 


Great Lakes 
SANDUSKY DOCKS, O. 
TOLEDO, O. 


Shippers, Exporters and Bunker Suppliers of 


STANDARD POCAHONTAS COAL 


OVER 2,000,000 TONS ANNUALLY 
CHICAGO NORFOLK, VA. BLUEFIELD,W.VA. BOSTON LONDON 


1105 Fisher Bidg. Citizens Bank Bidg. Law and Commerce Bidg. 50 Congress St. 17 St. Helens Pl. 


H.H. Lineaweaver & Co., Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, P.A 
A. B. CRANE, BITUMINOUS SALES AGENT 


ANTHRACITE BITUMINOUS 
Colbert—Red Ash Shamokin, MINERS OF KEATIN B 
P.R.R VEIN COAL 
Maple Dale—Intermediate SELLING AGENTS 
Juniata Broad Top Smokeless 
Katherine Anthracite—Red 
Ash Sutherland, Preston Co. W.Va. 


Hudson—Hard White Ash 
Cambridge—-White Ash 
Schuylkill No. 1. 


Middle Cree Low Sulphur 
Under 1% W.Va. Gas Coal 


Thermal W. Va. Gas Coal 


17 Battery Place, New York Miller Bldg., Lebanon Pa. 
ROBSON L. GREER, Sales Agent DAVID S. HAMMOND, Sales Agent 


SPECIALISTS—-ANTHRACITE STEAM SIZES 
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WESTMORELAND 
COAL COMPANY 


COLLIERY OWNERS, MINERS 
AND SHIPPERS 
OF 


THE STANDARD 


Westmoreland 
Coal 


Mines Located in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


This Coal is unexcelled for gas-making, both in illuminating and for 
producer work. For brick and terra cotta manufacture, 
locomotive use, steam threshers, high pressure 
steaming and in all places where a strong 
and pure fuel is required 
it has no equal. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
224 South Third Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| | 

| 

| 
| 
i} 

| 
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| 
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GENERAL OFFICES: WM. J. FAUX BRANCH OFFICES: 
I President NEW YORK AND | 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


LOGAN COAL COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


LOGAN COALS 


COLLERIES: 


DUNLO, BEAVERDALE, LLOYDELL AND 
RUTHFORD, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Madeira, Hill & Company 


Colliery Proprietors 


Anthracite and 
Bituminous Coal 


North American Building, Broad and Sansom Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK HARTFORD CONN. WILSGNBURG, W.VA. 
PHILIPSBURG, PA. FRACKVILLE, PA. JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
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Stonega Coke and Coal 
Company, Inc. 


Miners and Shippers 


of the Celebrated 


RODA AND STONEGA 
COAL 


OFFICES: 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SPARTANBURG, 8S. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. 


Shipping Piers at Charleston, S. C. 


BUNKERING AGENTS WM. JOHNSON & CO., CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Cable Address * Stonega”™ 


KL ROPEAN BUNKERING AGENTS 
HULL, BLYTH & CO. LTD., LLOYD'S AVE., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


| 
| 4 
| 
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| Thorne, Neale & Company 
ncor porated 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET (9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 


New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago Mauch Chunk, Pa. Buffalo Altcona, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


Best Since 1820”? 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lexington Bldg. Union Utilities Bldg. Snyder Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. Morgantown, W. Va. Somerset, Pa. 


VICTORIA 
SMOKELESS 


QUEMAHONING 
MILLER VEIN 


Low Ash :: :: High Heat Units 
Unexcelled for Steam 3 Clarion 
and Fairmont Gas Coals 


Inquiries Solicited 


W.H. BRADFORD & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
GENERAL OFFICES : 
Commercial Trust Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Central Trust Building $3 Second National Bank Bldg. 
Altoona, Pa. $3 Clarion, Pa. 
55 Liberty Street, $2 171 St. James Street 
New York City $3 Montreal, P. Q. 


| 
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C. C. B. POCAHONTAS COAL 
Mines on the Norfolk & Western Railway 


C. C. B. NEW RIVER COAL 


Mines on the Virginian and Chesapeake & Ohio Railways 


CINDERELLA SPLINT COAL 


A genuine West Virginia White Ash 
| Splint, mined from a vein that is ab- 
|| solutely free from impurities. Makes 
|| a perfect domestic coal. Prepared in 
two sizes—Block and Egg. It resists 
disintegration like Granite and 
stocks like Anthracite. House- 
|| holders like it because of its cleanli- 
|| ness and easy-to-burn qualities. 


SOVEREIGN BITUMINOUS 
COAL 


| 
This splendid coal is mined in the 
celebrated Thacker District, and gets 
Standard C. C. B. preparation. It 
burns freely, does not clinker, is 
low in ash and high in calorific 
value. It “Yields to None’”’ as a 
steam coal, and it is also prepared in 
all standard sizes for domestic use. 


CASTNER, CURRAN & BULLITT, Inc. 


1 Broadway, NEW YORK 
EUROPEAN AGENTS: HULL BLYTH & CO., LTD., LONDON, ENG. 


New York Boston Norfolk Chicago Cincinnati Roanoke Bluefield 


W. A. Marshall & Company, Ine. 


Shippers of the Best Grades of Coal in the 


Quemahoning, South Fork and Nanty Glo Fields of Pennsylvania 
Upper Potomac and Fairmont Districts of West Virginia 


Bethel Smokeless 
Fairmont Gas 


Lincoln Nanty Glo 
Wolf Den Smokeless 


Maple Ridge Smokeless 
Mt. Vernon Smokeless 


No. 25 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 
Real Estate Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Otto Building, 


FAIRMONT, W. VA. JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


W. A. Marshall & Company, 
OF CANADA, LIMITED. 
86 NOTRE DAME STREET, WEST, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
for business in Canada 


Offering Coals from Allegheny Valley, Bessemer, Shawmut, Punxsutawney 
and Clearfield Districts. 
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NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BUFFALO 
PITTSBURG ALTOONA MAUCH CHUNK 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


WHITNEY & KEMMERER 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BITUMINOUS 


GRASSY RUN (Steam) OAK RIDGE (Steam) 
SUPERIOR (Bessemer) (Steam) RICH HILL (Cambria) 
Federal (Smokeless) (Steam) LILLY VALLEY (Smithing) 


Exclusive Eastern Agents For 


West Virginia Coal and Coke Co.’s Copen Gas and 
Hiawatha Steam Coals 


Also Shippers of High Grade Coals From the Following Fields: 


YOUGHIOGHENY (Gas) REYNOLDSVILLE (Steam 
FAIRMOUNT (Gas) SHAWMUT (Steam) 
GEORGES CREEK 


COKE 


High grade Coke from Connellsville and Roaring Creek districts 


ANTHRACITE 


LATTIMER (Pardee Bros. & Co.) KINGSTON 
ALDEN SANDY RUN 
MOUNT JESSUP MOOSIC MOUNTAIN 
OAK HILL WILKES-BARRE 


LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL CO.’S 
HONEY BROOK WILKES-BARRE PLYMOUTH 


PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & IRON COAL CO.’S 
FAMOUS READING COALS 
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Carnegie Coal Company 


Producers and Shippers of 


Pittsburgh-- Youghiogheny 


“Specially Prepared’’ 


Steam and Domestic Coal 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


| 7th Floor, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Upper Lake Docks: 
| Duluth, Minn. Superior, Wis. 


PITTSBURGH 
COAL COMPANY 


Compliments of 


OLIVER BUILDING, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| STEWARD SHIRKIE, Treasurer and Manager WEST CLINTON, IND. 
HENRY ADAMSON, Secretary FARMERSBURG, IND. 


WEST CLINTON COAL CO. 


INTERSTATE COAL COMPANY OF INDIANA 
BUSBRAM CREEK COAL COMPANY 


Home Office: TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


JOHN SHIRKIE, President MINES: | 


FOURTH, FIFTH AND SEVENTH VEIN COAL 


Sales Agents 


West Clinton Coal Company 
624 McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 


JOHN SHIRKIE IN CHARGE 


F. H. WOODS, C. M. MODERWELL, 
President General Manager 


O’GARA COAL COMPANY 


HARRISBURG 


FOR HEAT 


FISHER BUILDING McKNIGHT BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


F.A. MANLEY, E. H. IRWIN, 
Vice President General Sales Manager 
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Reilly-Peabody 
Fuel Company 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Operating 
American Coke Corporation 
The Georges Creek Coal Mining Co. 
American Gas Coal Co. 


Producing 


STANDARD CONNELLSVILLE 


COKE 


STEAM, GAS AND BY- 
PRODUCT COKING 


COAL 
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BIG CREEK COALS 


(INCORPORATED) 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


PRODUCING 


PREMIUM COALS 


AND 


BIG CREEK COALS 


Coal and 
Coke Company 


Miners and Shippers of 
Illinois and Indiana 
Coal 


McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO | 
BRANCHES: ST.LOUIS, MO. PEORIA, ILL. | 
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UNION FUEL COMPANY 


A company with definite ideals 


Uniting: 
Mines of established reputation 
Compactness of location 
Unexcelled transportation 


Experienced supervision 
Efficient service to customers 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES OPERATING and SALES 
Lytton Building, Chicago OFFICES 

Reisch Building 
L.-J. Pulliam, President Springfield, Ill. 
Andrew Stevenson, Vice Pres. G. W. Hatch, Sales Manager 
B. F. Bliss, Auditor H. E. Smith, Gen’l Supt. 


MINES LOCATED AT 


No. 1 Nilwood, IIl. No. 4 Athens, III. 
No. 2 Keys, Ill. (Tuxhorn) No. 5 Selbytown, III. 
No. 3 Auburn, IIl. No. 6 Girard, Ill. (Ridge) 
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NASON COAL COMPANY 


OLD COLONY BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


DISTRIBUTORS 


RELIANCE AND EMPIRE 
COAL 


MINES AT RAILROADS 
NOKOMIS SPRINGFIELD 
VIRDEN GIRARD 
| ILLINOIS 


RUTLEDGE & TAYLOR COAL CO. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
“LIVINGSTON COAL” 
PRODUCED BY 
THE NEW STAUNTON COAL CO. 


LIVINGSTON, ILL. 


“SECURITY COAL” 
PRODUCED BY 


SECURITY COAL & MINING CO. 


DU QUOIN, ILL. 


“ROCK SPRING COAL” 
PRODUCED BY 
ROCK SPRING FUEL CO. 


ROCK SPRINGS, WYO. 


General Offices: FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Branch Offices: 
OMAHA, NEBR. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 


Founded 1883 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

Peoria, Ill. 
Pineville, Ky. 
Minneapolis 
Deadwood, S. D. 
Sheridan, Wyo. 
Spokane, Wash. 


We. N \ 
Mine and Sell 


Good 
Coal 


| 
PEABODY COAL CO. 


\ 


Thirty-Six Mines 


Annual Capacity 18,000,000, Tons 
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Grant Coal Mining Company 


1304 First National Bank Building, Chicago, III. 


Maple Grove Mine 


Vigo County, Indiana, Fifth Vein 


Phone Randolph 2781 2,500 Tons Daily Capacity 
Ott er Cr e ek Super Kentucky Coals 
Coal Company || | COLUMBUS 
LAFAYETTE 


Miners and Shippers 
Lower Vein White Ash — 
Brazil Block 


and : Produced By 
Minshall Fourth Vein 


Coal COLUMBUS MINING | 
COMPANY 
417 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
BRAZIL, INDIANA Treas. 


H. A. REQUA, Manager of Sales 


SANGAMON COUNTY MINING CO. 


Producers 


MAIN OFFICE eee MINE OFFICE 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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MINES AT CLINTON, INDIANA 


Miami Coal Company 


Producers of 


Indiana 
Bituminous Coal 


McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Fourth Vein Daily Output 4500 Tons 


Telephone All Departments Harrison 2010 


J.K.DERING COAL CO. 


Miner and Shipper of 


Bituminous Coal 


IN DOMESTIC AND STEAM SIZES FROM 
THE INDIANA & ILLINOIS 
FIELDS 


1914-20 McCormick Building 
Chicago 


| 
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SHOAL CREEK COAL COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF 


Panama Coal 


McCORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


WORTH -HUSKEY 
COAL CO. P ee 


Producers & Distributors SHIPPERS 


Indiana and Illinois Coal 


FRANKLIN MINE 
(Freeman, III.) 
MINES: 


Knox County, Indiana 


Williamson County, Illinois 
Freeman Coal Mining 


Company 
Old Colony Building 1205 Fisher Building 
Chicago Chicago 


PEERLESS COAL COMPANY 
Producers of 
“PEERLESS” 
SANGAMON COUNTY COAL 
Correspondence Solicited 
McCORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO Telephone 


Harrison 4525 
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A RELIABLE SUPPLY 


OLD BEN 
Franklin County Coal 


Sold Under the Names 
“Old Ben’’-‘‘Purity’’-‘‘Christopher’’-‘‘Hiawatha’’ 
40,000 Daily Mine Capacity 


Four Direct Railway Connections: 
C. B. & Q.—C. & E. I.—Illinois Central — Missouri Pacific 


Exceptional Preparative and Power Value 


PRODUCED AND SHIPPED BY 


OLD BEN COAL CORPORATION 


CHICAGO :: MINNEAPOLIS 


ENERGY 


an all purpose coal--- 
a producer of 
economical heat 

and economical power. 


Mined and Sold by 


TAYLOR COAL COMPANY 


Old Colony Building Union Central Bldg. 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


= 
— 
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Clinton Coal Company 


Incorporated 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Steam and Domestic 


Coals 


GENERAL OFFICES AND MINES 
CLINTON, INDIANA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO, ILL. AND MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


1356 FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. 1424 FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. 


CHICAGO-CARLISLE COAL Co. 


FLETCHER SAVINGS AND TRUST BLDG. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Miners of 


SULLIVAN COUNTY, INDIANA 
Number Five and Six Vein Coal 


Mines Located at 


CARLISLE AND SHELBURN, INDIANA 
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Ogle Coal Company 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


Vigo Mining Co. Monon Coal Co. 
Knox Fourth Vein Coal Co. 
Vandalia Coal Co. 


Controlling Output of 


Twenty Indiana Mines 


General Offices: Branch Office: | 
FLETCHER TRUST BLDG., OLD COLONY BLDG., | 
INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 

| 
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President Vice-President Secretary Treasurer 


HUGH SHIRKIE EARL SHIRKIE HENRY ADAMSON EARL SHIRKIE 


SHIRKIE COAL CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Miners and Shippers of 


INDIANA BITUMINOUS NO. 3 AND 
NO. 5 COAL 


Mines located on C. T.H. & S. E.R. R. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


The Coal Bluff Mining Co. 


Miners and Shippers 


Minshall Vein Coal 
Lower Vein Brazil Block 
Linton No. 4 Vein Coal 


“We Mine No. 4 on the Big 4”’ 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


BEST QUALITY BEST PREPARATION 
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Green Valley Coal Company 
Glen Ayr Coal Company 
Bon Ayr Coal Company 


Fayette Realty and Development 
Company 


Miners and Shippers of 
No. 4 Vein Indiana Coal 


Production 7,000 Tons Per Day 


MINES, TERRE HAUTE and JASONVILLE, INDIANA 


Offices 
TRUST BUILDING, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


| GEO. G. ROWLAND T. D. HASKETT 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Vice Pres. in charge of Sales 
W.S. M’'CLOUD I. W. ATEN 
Vice Pres. in charge of Operations See.-Treas. 


ROWLAND-POWER 
CONSOLIDATED COLLIERIES 
COMPANY 


Operating Ten Mines on 
Four Railroads in 
Indiana 


Distributed By 


POWER COAL COMPANY | 


| CHICAGO TERRE HAUTE INDIANAPOLIS | 
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THE CONSOLIDATED COAL 
COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 


Daily Capacity 
25,000 Tons 


Old Colony Building, Chicago 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL CO. 


OF MISSOURI 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


JOHN HENDERSON, President 


Operator and Sales Agent 


St. Ellen Coal Co., O’Fallon, Ill. Superior Mining Co., Belleville, Ill. 
Taylor Mine, O’Fallon, Ill. Victoria Coal Co., Belleville, Il. 
Carbon Mine, O’Fallon, Ill. S. Belleville Coal Co., Belleville, Il. 
West Virginia Coal Co., Marion, Ill. New National Coal Co., Belle- 
Henderson-Wallace, Marion, IIl. ville, Il. 
Liberty Coal & Mining Co., Pittsburg Mine, Belleville, Ill. 
Rentchler, Ill. Lensburg Mine, Lensburg, III. 
Valley Mine, Birkner, Ill. Freburg Mine, Freburg, Ill. 


Perry County Coal Corp. (Perco), Coulterville, Il. 


25,000 Tons per Day 
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Mt. Olive and Staunton 
Coal Company 


Mines | and 2 
Staunton, Ill. 


Capacity 5,000 Tons Daily 


1012 Federal Reserve Bank Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Union Collieries Co. 


Union Arcade Bldg. 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLIAMS & PETERS. 


1 Broadway, New York 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL COMPANY 


PITTSTON 
COAL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Anthracite Bituminous 


BRANCH OFFICES 


E. 0. SCHEBMERHORN, Eastern Sales Agent, 141 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
WILLIAMS, WELLS & CO., 39 Church Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
W. T. ROBERTS. Western Sales Agent, 1112 Prudential Building. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
F. N. PEASE, Southwestern Sales Ageat, 203 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Westmoreland and 
Pittsburgh- Youghiogheny 
Fairmont 


Pittsburgh No. 8 and 
Hocking 


Large Exporters Fairmont Low Sulphur Gas and 
Pittsburgh Gas Coals 


MINES LOCATED ON 


Pennsylvania System 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Hocking Valley and 
N ew York Central Railways 


Address all inquiries for EXPORT COAL to Main Office 


Pittsburgh & Bessemer 
Coal Company 


ist National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: 
Columbus, O. Cleveland, O. 
Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. GUARDIAN BLDG. 


| 

—= 

| | 

{ 

| 

i 

| 

| 

i 

H 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Borderland Coal 
Sales Co. 


L. E. ARMENTROUT, Pres. 
High Grade 


Steam, Domestic, Gas 
Pocahontas and Splint 


COALS 


Block, Lump, Nut, Pea and 


Slack. Washed Egg and 
Washed Nut 


(Co 


The Central 
Hocking Coal Co. 


Miners 


Sand Run Hocking 


C. COHENOUR, Pres. and Treas. 
THOS. J. McLEISH, Mgr. of Sales 


307 Huntington Bank Building 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Houston Coal 
Company 


Houston-Pocahontas 


and 


Houston- Thacker 


COALS 


Main Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 
KUPER HOOD, General Manager 


Branches 


CHICAGO DETROIT NORFOLK 


The Reliance Coal | 


CINCINNATI, 


& Coke Company 


Miners and 
Shippers of 
High-Grade 
Coals 


806-815 Union Trust Bldg. 
OHIO. 
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“HI-HEAT COAL” 


Mined at Rains 
Carbon County, Utah 


BY THE 


CARBON FUEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 


Suite 621, Newhouse Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


THE ESSEX COAL CO. 


| Miners and Shippers of 
| HOCKING AND POMEROY 


| “ESCO CHUNKS” 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


_ 1101 HAYDEN BUILDING - COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The Valley Camp 
Coal Company 


319 Kirby Building 


Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Does Not Want Any 
Orders for Coal 
Just Now 


The Lake City 
Coal Company 


Operators, Distributors and 


Forwarders of 


Bituminous Coal 


612-624 Kirby Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Reserve Fuel 
Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Agent for the Celebrated 


Union Block 


Produced by 
The Union Coal 
Stripping and Mining Co. 
At Lafferty, Ohio 


Rail & River 
Coal Co. 


Mines in 


Belmont County, Ohio 


General Offices 
744 Kirby Bldg. 
Cleveland . .. . Ohio 
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THE LORAIN COAL AND 
DOCK COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Miners and Shippers of 


Ohio and West Virginia Coals | 


Daily Capacity 10,000 Tons 


Fuel Lighter at Branch Office: 


Lorain, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio | 


PEERLESS POMEROY (ohio) 


DANIEL BOONE (Kentucky) 
JACKSON HILL No. 2 (Ohio) 


Big Vein Pocahontas, Elkhorn Gas, Anthracite 


Quality and Service 


|\COAL. ANY COAL & DOCK CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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| 

| : Y¥NARD ® | 
| QUALITY COALS | 


Schrolucke 
Coal Company 


Producers of 


Indiana Steam 
and Domestic Coal 


| 


Operators of 


Panhandle Coal Co. 


Linton Fourth Vein Coal Co. 
Linton, Indiana 


Jasonville, Indiana 


WM. SCHROLUCKE 


President Vice President 
| WM. K. SPROULE W. H. ABRAHAM 
| Treasurer Secretary 


610 Traction Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Bicknell, Knox Co. Ind. | 


| Primrose Coal Producing Co. | 


GEO. HILGEMEIER | 


Linton Coal 
Company 


Miners of 


NO- 4 COAL 


M. L. GOULD, President 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ZIMMERMAN 
COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


Black Betty 
White Ash Number 4 


and 


Wizard Shaker Screen 
Lump 


Tribune Building 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


W. Paul Zimmerman, President 


RICHARDS & SONS 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS 
LOWER VEIN COAL CO. 
WARREN COAL CO. 
WILLOW CREEK COAL CO. 


409-10 Grand Opera Block 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Central Phone 1601 Citizens Phone 416 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1075 OLD COLONY 
BUILDING 
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WILLIAM HARPER, President and Treasurer P. T. WHITE 
H. C. STEFFENS, Secretary 


. Vice President 


The Morris Coal Company 


Miners and Shippers of 


CAMBRIDGE COAL 


Mines located on B. & O. R. R. 
Daily Capacity - - 2,500 Tons 


General Offices 
906 CITIZENS BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


W. H. Warner & Company 


“THE TIME FOR OPTIMISM” 


It looks to us as though the peak had been reached and just a little past on prices in general. 


This is a mighty good thing for everyone in the United States. This stage of readjust- 
ment simply HAD to come and go and it is our sincere hope that we are through the worst. 


You have done your best and really we are all probably better off for the puzzling times 
through which we have just passed. 


DOMESTIC STEAM AND GAS COALS 
Wolf Run-Big Lump Youghiogheny Gas 
Sedalia 3-inch Lump Pittsburgh No. 8 
Kanawha Splint Wolf Run 
Elliott Splint Thin Vein Hocking 
No. 5 Block 


Kanawha Splints 


Pocahontas Smithers Creek Gas 
FURNACE - - - COKE - - - FOUNDRY 
SIXTEENTH FLOOR, UNION NATIONAL BANK BLDG. CLEVELAND 
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Chartiers Creek 
Coal Co. 


PRODUCERS AND 
DEALERS 


Gas and Steam 


Coals 


PARK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jamison Coal & 
Coke Company 


Producers of 


Jamison Standard Coke 


Greensburgh Steam and Domestic Coal 
Jamison Farmington Gas Coal 


Mines and Ovens in 
Fayette County, Pa. 
Westmoreland County, Pa. 
Marion County, W. Va. 
Monongalia County, W. Va. 


W. G. IRELAND, Sales Manager 


Suite 1504-1511 Oliver Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WAYNE COAL | 
COMPANY 


15 Mines 
in Ohio 


Executive Offices: 
Benedum Trees Building, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Acme 
Coal and Coke 
Company 


Park Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. 
Sole Venders of | 


J. F. BERMINGHAM, President H. A. SMITH, Vice-President 
120 Broadway, New York 


" J. H. ABBOTT, Tidewater Sales Agent, 120 Broadway, New York. 
Ss. S MEMORY, Sales Agent, Broad and Market, Newark, N. J. | 

A. DECKER, Sales Agent, Scranton Life Bldg., Scranton, Pa. | 
JOHN J. Sales Agent, 64 Martin Building, Utica, 
H. MA ALL, Salesman, 1620 W. Fayette Street, Syracuse, N. Y. | 
OGDE NSBURG. COAL & TOWING CO., Sales Agents, 134 McCord Street, Montreal, Quebec. 
' H. READ, Sales Agent, 924 Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. | 

, PALMER, Sales Agent, Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. | 
- SCHENCK, Sales Agent, 1112 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
HE DSTROM SCHENCK GOAL CO CO., Sales Agents, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
MILWAUKEE-WESTERN FUEL cO., Sales Agents, 14th Floor Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., Sales Agents, Merchants National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. | 


Duluth, Minn. Superior, Wis. | 


Lee Coal Co., inc. Victory 
Collieries Co. 


Exporters 
VICTORY COAL 
re Quality Service 
Anthracite and Bituminous Preparation 


FRANKLIN COUNTY SEAM 
Shipments GOOD FOR STEAM AND 


DOMESTIC PURPOSES 
Rail, Lake and Tide 


General Offices: 
1631 Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Offices Harrison 6753 
Mine Offices: 
New York, Montreal, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. TAMAROA, ILL. Local 119 
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Penn York Coal and 
Coke Company 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR 


Erie Coal Mining Co. 
North East Coal Mining 


Company 


KEENAN BUILDING 
PITTSBURG - - PA. 


SAM'’L A. TAYLOR, C.E. 


Member A. S. C. E. & 
A. I. M. E. 


Consulting, Civil and 
Mining Engineer 


Reports on Coal Mines 
and Properties a Specialty 


Cable Address: ROLYAT—Phone: 1201 Grant 
506 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH : : : PENNA. 


Jefferson Gas 


Coal Co. 


SALES AGENTS 
Lindley Coal Company, 
on P. R. R. 
Wet Branch Mining Co., 
on C. & O. R. R. 
Jefferson Gas Coal Co., 


on P. & W. Va. R. R. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Farmers Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Verner Coal & 
Coke Company 


Miners and Shippers of 


Gas, Steam and 
Domestic Coal 


MINES 
Bulger, Pa. Penna. R. R. 
Kenwood, Ohio W.&L.E. Ry. 
Cliftonville, W. Va., Pgh. & W. Va. Ry 
Clements, W. Va. B.&O.R.R. 


Henry W. Oliver Building 
PITTSBURGH, - PA. 
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Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company 


Miners and Shippers of Honey Brook Lehigh 


. Wilkes-Barre Free Burn- 
Anthracite Coal ing Plymouth Red Ash 


Capacity, 6,000,000 Tons All Rail and Tide Water 


Per Annum Shipments 


Shipping Wharves:—Port Johnson, N. J.—Salem, Mass. 


DANIEL ANTHONY, Gen. Agt., 143 Liberty St., New York 
H. F. WILSON, Assistant Gen. Agt. A. W. ROBERTSON, Line 4gt., Elizabeth, N. J. 


LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
A. DENITHORNE, President, 48 Congress St., Newark, N. J. 


LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


W. A. STAPLES, General Mgr., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


General Offices:—16 South River St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


THE 
| LEHIGH VALLEY | 
| COAL COMPANY 


133 NORTH RIVER STREET | 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 


North Breese 
Coal & Mining 
Company 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


BREESE COAL 


418-420 Rialto Building 


St. Louis Missouri 


FRANCIS A. AID JAMES DANIELS | 


President Secretary 


PrairieCoalCompany | 


Miners of Coal 
HERBERT H. AID FRANCIS A. AID 
President Secy-Treas. 


Aid Coal Company 


Sales Agents 
(a) 


1536 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WILLIS COAL 
AND MINING 
COMPANY 


FIVE MINES 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Office : 
710 Fullerton Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


METEOR 


COAL 
COMPANY 


BOATMEN’S BANK BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Illinois Coal 


Steam and Domestic 


Mined at 
Pocahontas, Illinois . . Penn. Ry. 
Collinsville, Illinois . . Penn. Ry. 
Caseyville, Illinois. . B.&O.Ry. 


Vergennes, Illinois. . . I.C. Ry. 
Oraville, Illinois . 1.C.&M.O.Ry. 


== 
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CLARKSON COAL MINING CO. 


Producers of Pittsburg No. 8 Coal 
Mines in Belmont County, 


Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES 


712 KIRBY BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| 


The Sunday Creek Coal Company 


General Offices: Outlook Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


Producers and Shippers 


Genuine Sunday Creek 
and Sedalia Coal 


Four Inch Shaker Screened Block and Egg 


Special attention given to Quality---Service---Preparation 


Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO DETROIT TOLEDO FORT WAYNE GRAND RAPIDS 
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The New 
Staunton 
Coal 
Company 


OFFICES 


SECURITY BLDG., ST. LOUIS 
LIVINGSTON, ILL. 


Daily Capacity 4,500 Tons 


RUTLEDGE AND TAYLOR COAL CO. 
FISHER BLDG., CHICAGO SALES AGENTS 


Missouri and 
Illinois Coal 


Company 


Miners and Shippers 
of 


ILLINOIS COAL 


ANTHRACITE COAL, SMITHING 
COAL AND COKE 


Railway Exchange Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. F. PIXLEY, HENRY HUMMERT, 


President Gen'l Mer. 
A. H. BEDDOE, Gen’! Sales Agt. 


Breese - Trenton 
Mining Co. 


Celebrated 
Clinton County Coal 


Producers and Distributors | 


Mines Located at Breese, Ill. 
and Beckemeyer, IIl. 


| General Offices: 882 Arcade Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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WE PERFORM SERVICE 
CAN WE HELP YOU? 


E. L. May Coal 
Company 


ST. LOUIS 


‘*All Kinds of Good 
Coal’’ 


BE 
= 


-ForpD COLLIERIES Co. | 


PRODUCERS 


DEER CREEK 
COAL | 


B. & L. E. R. R. CURTISVILLE, PA 


A 


Main Office 


Detroit, Michigan 


CENTRAL COAL & COKE CO. 


MINERS and SHIPPERS | MANUFACTURERS AND 
OF HIGH-GRADE SHIPPERS OF 


DOMESTIC AND | Long and Short Leaf 
STEAM COALS | | Southern Yellow Pine 
' and Railway Timber 


Mines in | 
SOUTHERN KANSAS Long Leaf Mills 
SOUTHERN WYOMING) | NEAME. LA CARSON. LA 
MISSOURI 
ARKANSAS ! Short Leaf Mill 
OKLAHOMA CONROE, TEXAS 


GENERAL OFFICE .. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1920 


OFFICERS 


BuLKe.Ley WELLS, President 

Harny L. Day, Vice-President 

D. B. Wentz, Second Vice-President 

E. L. Douneny, Third Vice-President 

J. F. Secretary 

Joun T. Burns, Assistant Secretary 

Geonce H. Battey, Counsel 

Harotp N. Lawrie, Economist 

H. W. Smrrx, Chief War Minerals Division 

Rosert G. Witson, Tax Division 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

BuLtkKELEY WELLS Water Doucias 

E. P. MaTtHEwsoNn 


DIRECTORS 

Tuomas T. Brewsten, St. Louis, Mo. 
Butke.ey WEL ts, Denver, Colo. 
D. B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joun C. Howanp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Samuet A. Tayvon, Pittsburgh, va. 

A. FritepMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
Scuoxz, Chica Til. 
Hanny L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
S. Kerrn, Kansas City, Mo. 
Warten Dovuctas, New York 
E. L. Doneny, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. P. Matruewson, New York 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


J. B. McCrary, 1109 Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Joun A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
CARMICHAEL, Arizona Copper Company, Clifton, 
riz 
Ross Brake, Batesville, Arkansas. 
Geo. W. Starr, Grass Valley. California. 
Geo. E. Collins, 414 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 
Geo. L. Pratt, Third Nat. Ban’ Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Jerome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho. 
J. C. Kotsem, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
H. C. Apas, Peerless Coal Company, McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Joun M. Sutty, Hurley, New Mexico. 
Sipney J. JENNINGS, 120 Broadway, New York City, 
ew York. 
O. M. Brinanz, Baxter Springs, Kansas. 
ALEXANDER Bauin, Jr., Baskett, Kentucky. 
Vey Hotman, Holman Oaks, Rockland, Maine. 
Frank P. Knicurt, 50 Congress Street, ton, Mass. 
Gorvon R. CampBELL, care of Calumet & Arizona Mining 
Company, Calumet, Michigan. 
Cnares W. Potts, Deerw Minnesota. 
Epcar Keystone Hotel, Jopiin. 
Frank A. Man.ey, 910 Fisher Bldg hii 
C. B. Laxenan, McGill, Nevada. 
Hansen Evesmitn, 310 8th Street, S., Fargo, North Dakota 
W. R. Wooprorp, 744 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rosert M. Betts, Cornucopia, Oregon. 
. F. Rosrnson, Commerce Mining & Royalty Co., Miami, 
Oklahoma. 
S. D. Warnninen, Pa. 
H. L. Scarre, Clinton, South Carolina. 
J. M. Overton, 901 Stahiman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee. 
Imern Pett, 404 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
LEE Lone, Dante, Virginia 
Conrap Wo rte, Yale Hotel, Chewelah, Washington. 
O. C. Inwin, Berlin, Wisconsin. 
Gro. T. Watson, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
B. B. Bnooxs, Casper, Wyoming. 


Missouri. 
cago, Illinois. 


COMMITTEES, 1920 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Paut ArmitaGE, 233 Broadway, City, New York. 
oTt THOMPSON, Miami, klahom 

Joun C. \ ieee Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake City, 

Coe 5 Houmes, 15 Williams Street, New York City 
ew 

E. L. Doueny, Securit an ., Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. C. Auten, Kirb g., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. P. Ramstept, Wallace, Idaho. 


BLUE SKY LEGISLATION 


A. G. Mackenzie, 304 Boston Bldg., Salt Lake rg Utah. 

x. B. Tomsuin, 324 Tabor Opera ‘House Block, Denver. 
Colorado. 

J. E. Cunny, Bisbee, Arizona. 

Rosenr |. Kenn, 625 Market Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


S. A. Tayton, 2nd Nat. Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 


Canu ‘Scuotz, 802 Virginian Land Bank Bldg., Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

A. H. Lanp, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Morton L. Goutp, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, 


Indiana. 
G. H. Capenton, Box 601, Charleston, West Virginia. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


Joun A. Davis, Tn Alas 

Fatcon Josiin, 2203 L. Bldg., Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Bant L. Tuane, 408 Crocker Bldg., 
fornia. 


San Francisco, Cali- 


COOPERATION 


American Mining Congress & American Institute of Min- 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers 


A. M. C. 

Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York City. 
A. Cressy Mornison, 42nd Street Bldg., New York City. 
J. E. Spunrn, Hill Building, New York City. 
W. R. Incauts, 115 Broadway, New York oy. 

J. R. Frntay, Room 862, 45 edar St., New York City. 
Danie. B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., ’Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. LM. & M. E. 

E. P. Matuewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 

W. L. Saunvens, 11 Broadway, New York 

Watrter Dove.as, 99 John Street, New York 

Benjamin B. THAYER, 42 Broadway, New York ( ity. 

Epwin Lup.ow, 149 Broadway, New York C iy; 

Samuet Tayton, Second National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


TARIFF 


Victor Bannpt, 189 Tunnel Road, Berkeley, Calif. 
W. E. Perris, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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E. > Dickey, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. Pauurpson, New York City, New York. 

A. B ConkKLIN, Cia Graphite Co., Ashland, Alabama. 

A. G. Woopnvurr, Garrisonville, Virginia. 

Orro Ruut, Miners Bank Bldg., Mo. 

NELSON FRANKLIN, 603 Symes Bl Denver, Colorado. 
Evucene Day, Wallace, Idaho. 

E. M. Guem, Box 4, Shafter, Texas. 


COOPERATION (INT. REV. DEPT.) 


J. F. Catitsneata, American Mining Congress, 841 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Joun T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colorado 

Paut AnmitaGe, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York City. 

L. C. Kansas City, M 

Rusu C. Butten, Chicago, Illinois. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Dn. Henny Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York City. 

Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of ‘Mines, Washington, D.C. 

Joun C. Catuanan, New York C 

ALLEN WALKER, Guarantee Trust Co., New York ~*~. 

Cuas. 8. ALLEN, Wholesale Coal Trade Ass'n. of 
York, New York City. 
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PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


of NEW. YORK 


| Anthracite Coal 
| Gas Coal & Coke 


REMBRANDT PEALE, President WM. B. OAKES, Treasurer 
H. W. HENRY, Vice-Presid nt and Traffic Manager 
2718-2718 Grand Central Terminal NEW YORK 
North American Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


E. E. WALLING, Vice-President 


Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation 


COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, MINERS and SHIPPERS 


STEAM COALS 


WEBSTER SELECTED SMITHING COAL | 


Bunker Contractors | 


SHIPPING PIERS: 
NEW YORK, PORT LIBERTY, PIER 18, South AMBOY AND PORT READING. 
PHILADELPHIA, PORT RICHMOND AND GREENWICH. 
BALTIMORE, CANTON PIERS. 


New York, 17 Battery Place 


Boston, 141 Milk Street Hartford, 36 Pearl Street Syracuse, Union Bldg., Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. 
London, E. C., England, Hull Blyth & Company, Ltd., 1 Lloyd's Avenue 
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Feerless Coal 116 
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Pennsylvania Smelting Company, The........ 94 
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Philadelphia Storage Battery Company....... 45 
Pittsburgh and Bessemer Coal Company....... 125 
Pittsburgh Coal Company................... 107 
Pittsburgh-Idaho Company ................. 26 
Portable Machinery Company............... 12 
Preicie Goal Gempany. 136 
Rail and River Coal Company............... 128 
143 
Reilly-Peabody Fuel Company............... 109 
Reliance Coal and Coke Company............ 126 
Roberts and Schaefer Company, The......... 54 
Roebling’s Sons Company. John A........... 79 
Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical Co......... 66 
Rowland-Power Consolidated Collieries Co..... 121 
Rutledge and Taylor Coal Company........... 112 
Salt Lake Iron and Steel Company........... 89 
Sangamon County Mining Company.......... 114 
Scaife and Sons Company, William B......... 94 
Schrolucke Coal Company.................. 130 
120 
Shoal Creek Coal Company................. 116 
Shourds-Stoner Company................... 85 
Southwestern Engineering Company.......... 81 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co................. 72 
Stimpson Equipment Company.............. 92 
St. Louis and O’Fallon Coal Co............. 93 
Stonega Coke and Coal Company............ 101 
Stonehouse Steel Sign Company............. 94 
Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording Co..... 77 

. 


, Zimmerman Coal Company 


Page 
Sullivan Machinery Company............... 40 
Sunday Creek Coal Company................ 137 
117 
Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel Co............. 16 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company............... 30 
Thompson Balance Company................ 85 
Thorne-Neale & Company................... 102 
Tintic Standard Mining Company............ 91 
Union Coal Stripping & Mining Co........... 128 
Union Colleries Company................... 124 


United Filters Corporation................. 49 
United Iron Works Company................ 
United Metals Selling Company 
United States Rubber Company.............. 22 


United Verde Extension Mining Company.... 29 
Utah Copper Company..................... 89 
Valley Camp Coal Company................. 128 
Verner Coal and Coke Company............. 134 
Victory Collieries Company................. 133 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Company........... 13 
Wellman-Lewis Company .................. 83 
West Clinton Coal Company................. 108 
Western Coal and Mining Company.......... 89 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company...... 67 
Westmoreland Coal Company................ 99 
West Virginia Coal Company of Missouri..... 122 
West Virginia Rail Company................ 94 
Whitney and Kemmerer .................... 105 
Wilmot Engineering Company............... 94 
Willis Coal and Mining Company............ 136 
Winifrede Coal Company.................... 95 


Worth-Husey Coal Company................ 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation.. 11 
130 


Wildberg Bros. 


Smelters and Refiners 


Offices: PACIFIC BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Buyers of Gold, Silver and Base 
Bullion, Platinum, Amalgam, Ores, 
Concentrates, Copper Plates. 


ASSAYING AND ANALYZING OF 
ALL KINDS OF BULLION, 
MINERALS, ORES, CHEMI- 
CALS, ETC. 


THE LAW HOTEL 


Adjoining The Albany 


Denver, Colorado 


Rates are Reasonable 


Connected with the Convention Head- 
quarters—Entrance from the Ex- 
position Building. 
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or 


A. G. FISH, Pres. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


I. C. BOWER, Sec’y 


THE MIDWEST STEEL & IRON WORKS COMPANY 


FORMERLY JACKSON-RICHTER IRON WORKS CO. 
Largest stock of Steel Beams, Channels, Angles and Plates in the Rocky Mountain Region 


32nd AND BLAKE STREETS 


DENVER, COLO. 


Hammond, Ind. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 
Philipsburg, Mont. 


R. G. READ COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 
Coal Tipples and Complete Plants for 
Handling Coal and Coke, Including 
Steel and Comenste Structures, De- 


ished and Erected. 
FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 


Wilkes-Barre, 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, - 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Penna. 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 
Assayers and Chemists 


BOX 1446 SALT LAKE CITY 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


Up-To-Date Equipments 


DIAMOND CORE:DRILLING, 
HOFEMAN BROS. 


(Our_Specialt 
——Testin: 
Expert Drill 


Sotleited 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Ce. 
2443 24th Place 


‘Tel. Canal 1488 CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEACH & COMPANY 


ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 


Supervise weighing and pling of ore shipments 
to smelters. 


Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 


1736 LAWRENCE ST. 


WALTER E. BURLINGAME 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METALLURGIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Established 1866 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Eaginesing and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the U.S. Patent + Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JCHN HERMAN, B.S.C. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 
Ore Testing and Assaying 
514S.L.A. Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


GOODSELL SPECIALTY CO. (Not Inc.) a 


MILL and MINE SUPPLIES .- BABBITS 
Manufacturers’ Agents 


QUOTATIONS 


Brokers and Manufacturers 
METALLIC and FIBROUS a. 


Advisers 
118 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. W. GOODSELL, Proprietor 


° 
| 
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R. H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited 


SEELEY W. MUDD 
Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


W. L. PIERS 
Assayer and Chemist 
Rare Metals and Analyses 
428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. 


H. F. RANDOLPH 
ELECTRICAL MINING ENGINEER 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


— 


~DONK BROS. COAL 
AND COKE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Producers and Shippers 
of 


Collinsville Coal 
Maryville Coal 
Thermal Coal 
Troy Coal 


CAPACITY OVER 8,000 TONS PER DAY 


Also producers of Washed Coal in five merchantable 
sizes. Mines located in Madison County, Illinois, on 


THE ST. LOUIS, TROY & EASTERN R. R. 


We solicit inquiries 


General Office: Stock Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Effective Coal Preparation 


A Link-Belt West Virginia installation. Screen and Picking Tables 


Link-Belt equipment plays a big part in the entire. process 
of coal preparation from mine-mouth to cars, conveying, screening, 
separating, washing, loading; running smoothly, perfectly, at full 
capacity and without let-up. 


Our engineers will be glad of the opportunity to assist you to increase production and 
reduce labor costs with Link-Belt Equipment. Send for Catalog 333. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


LINK-BELT 


Coal Handling Equipment 
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¥ for our products—for the |? 
4) | men who make them—and fi ¢[# 
A for the men who sell them 
1S SINCERITY OF PURPOSE. IND 
|| When this is established, 
i] prices are right— quality is right—service 
isright. We always endeavor to con- |*%) 
duct ourselves: so that our customers 

i] will wholesomely enjoy their commer- 73 
cial relationship with us. 
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Outside Wheel 
Type Locomo- 
tive with Pivoted 
Battery Box. 


Pivoted 
Battery Box 


Makes Motors Accessible For Inspection 
and Ojiling 


The Jeffrey Pivoted Battery Box gives The design is essentially the same and 


an accessible locomotive without re- the parts are all proportioned on the 
moving the battery box, and permits same basis, as those of the standard 


cf standard construction throughout. 
line of trolley locomotives, which means 


Equipped with either lead or Edison a rugged locomotive with a minimum 
batteries. of upkeep. 


Our New Catalog No. 312-I Storage Battery Locomotives for 
Mines gives complete information. Send for your company. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th Street, Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Charleston, W. Va., Detroit Philadel phia Scranton Tpeen 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Buffalo Cleveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montrea 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Los Angeles: Herman W. Hellman Building 


Inside Wheel 
Type Locomo- 
tive withPivoted 
Battery Box. 
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